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PREFACE. 


The Author of the following pages is a Native 
of Spanish America, where he resided till he was 
upwards of. twenty years of age ; at which period 
he came to England. He has since by the 
King’s favour been made a British subject ; and his 
long residence in this country, his marriage, con- 
nections, habits, and predilection in favour of its 
manners and customs, have made him an English- 
man. From this double relation he thinks himself 
peculiarly called upon at this juncture to otliT his 
sentiments, and to publish what a personal know- 
ledge of Spanish America, of its produce, and of 
the customs and manners of its inhabitants, a‘; veil 
as long and deep reflexions on the subject, has 
convinced him would be most conducive to the 
prosperity of both countries. He trusts that his 
motive will be a sufficient apology for his intrusion 

in 
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in the present critical state of Spanish America, 
and hopes he shall obtain the indulgence of the 
reader for any foreign idioms, or faults of style, 
that may occur in this hasty composition ; llatter- 
ing himself tliat, considering the importance of 
the subject, purity of intention nill atone for the 
want of purity or elegance in diction. 

His attachment to England, tliongh uppermost 
in his bosom, has not, however, obliterated his 
aftection for his native country. Happy would 
he be if his feeble voice shoukl contribute to bring 
about a more intimate connexion between them, 
convinced as he is that their common interest 
strongly demands it, and that it would [)rove not 
only mutually advantageous to them, but bene- 
ficial to the interests of humanity, by the advance- 
ment of arts, sciences, commerce, and civilization. 



ADVERTlSEMEN'r. 


I'hcsc Letters were prepared for the press prcvmis t§ 
the arrival of the late intelligence from SpanUh America. 
The possession of Monte Jfdco has, probahlij, been foU 
lorced hij the re.-capinre (f Buenos Ajjres; but the au^ 
thor's reasoning is not shaken by these events; on the 
contrary, the determined defence made by the garrison 
oj Monte rideo, in which so much blood was shed, shows 
that he has formed a just Judgment of the opposition to 
be expected in a scheme of conquering Spanish America 
by force of arms, and of course strengthens the claim of 
his plan to the consideration of hi': Majes^ty\ (/oveiii* 
ment. 
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lUGHT HON. LORD AJ 

Ss.l\ 


ILTTER 1. 


jMi’ Lokd, 

1 lowKVEK highly flattered I feel l)y the im- 
uorlaiicc your Lordsliip is pleased to attach to the 
publication of luy ideas on Spanish America, which 
have been the frequent subject of our conversa- 
tions for these last five years; whatever credit 
my vanity is inclined to arrogate from the result 
of the expeditions undertaken by Miranda and 
Sir Home Popham, a result which your Lordship 
will do me the justice to say that I predicted from 
the moment those expeditions were known to the 
B public ; 


public; it is with the utmost diflifience I under- 
take the task your Lordship’s partiality lias as- 
signed to me as a duty, to the performance of 
which I feel myself inadcipiate. 

If I could have prevailed on^oiir Lordship to 
lend me the assistance of your pen, ;ny idea-;, 
which have been so much improved by your re- 
flections and judgment, clothc'd in your language', 
might have appeared not unworthy of the public 
attention; but it is with much reluctance, that in 
ohcdicncc to your Lordship’s repeated coininaiids, 
I submit them to your indulgence in their present 
uncouth state, trusting, however, tliat your par- 
tiality will not blind your judgment. 1 )ield to 
your desire of publishing- them, if }ou jiersist in 
thinking, that in the present situation of thing.s 
their publication can he of any sc rvieo to my 
adopted country. 

So much of my reasoning rests on the extent, 
state, manners, genius, habits, and prejudices of 
the various classes that compose the population 
of Spanish America, and so little seems tome to 

he 
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be known of those important subjects, even by 
the enlightened part of the Britibn public, that I 
think it absolutely necessary for the illustration of 
niy arguments to preface them by a short state- 
ment of the nature of the population of Spanish 
America. 

• 

I'Vom tile information i have been able to 
<;()ll(’ct on this point, 1 can confidently assert, that 
the civilized population of Spanisli America, scat- 
tered from the 40th degree of north to the 
4()th of south latitude (exclusive of Cuba and 
other islands), docs not tall much short of seven 
millions, and very likely exceeds thatrr)rnpiit3tion. 
riie kingdomsof Old and New Mexico, California, 
and the Floridas, contain above three millions, 
riiC remainder is more thinly scattered in the 
kingdoms of Peru, Grenada, lu Plata, and the 
govormneuts of Terra fi'irma, Venezuela, Carra- 
cas, Guiana, and Chili. 

Besides the common distinctions which birth, 
education, and fortune have introduced among the 
pcojde of every civilized state, Spanisli America 
E 2 has 
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has some peculiar to itself ; and the inhabitants 
may be divided into various classes as different 
from one another, in condition, in manner, in 
habits, as they are in origin, colour, and preju- 
dices ; they are even subject to different laws, and 
their only common feature is a strong attachnieni 
to the Catholic mode of worslii[', • 

1st. The first class is composed of a v»T} .sui.iii 
number of natives of Spain, called Cheyseioue\, 
who repair thither to hold lor a few jears ihf* 
principal and most lucrative posts of government 
they are forbidden to marry, and to acquire or 
possess any landed estate in America. I'heii 
places and their power assign them the first rank 
in society ; Iiaughty and supercilious by nainre. 
they affect the greatest superiority over the 
American Spaniard, whom they keep at a gn-.ti 
distance. 

Qid* Those called Creoles make up iron*, one 
to two-tenths of the whole population ; tliey lill 
ull the secondary and inferior stations of Hie 
treasury, the law, the militia ; and from this cla.ss 



is exclusively composed (a few European friars 
and missionaries excepted) a numerous and power- 
ful clergy. The number and hierarchy of its 
members, the reputed sanctity of their functions, 

tlie le:irning and eminent virtues of many, and the 

• 

immense wealth of the whole body, conciliate to 
tliem the respect of all classes of people, and give 
them a prodigious influence over the inferior ones; 
especially over the Indians, of whom they have 
been, ever since the conquest (be it said to their 
great praise and honour), the constant zealous ad- 
vocates and protectors. 

Though most of the Creoles called themselves 
nobles, pride has established a variety of ranks 
among them ; some boast of being descended 
trom the original conquerors, others arc mere 
Cabalierosy &c. 

This class, besides the secondary public ofliices, 
possess almost all the lauds and riches of the 
country; but leaving to their stewards the manage- 
ment of their immense estates, and disdaining as 
drudgery the occupations of an agricultural or 

B 3 commercial 



< <jmniC‘r(.ial life, they cliit'fly live iti towns, in 
ifllentss aiifl liixurj', iinmiiKlf'iiI of iiiereasin;^ their 
fortune, and, thougli not deficient in parts or 
learninir, are less ambitions to distinguish them- 
selves by any acfjnirements, than to gratify their 
vanity by some rank in the nnl-f ia, .some title ot 
nobility', tiu; ensignia of an order, or a rloctor’s 
gown : ill short cvi ry kind of frivolous ilistinetion 
i.s an object of their pelly ambition, 

nd. The third class is eomposcil of the free 
negroes ami poojile of txilour ; who bear a pro- 
portion of from two to three tenths of the* wlioK 
population, '.riiey are mo.stly poor labourers, un- 
skilful meclianies, or potty Inulesmcn. The dis- 
tinction of colour is not ijiiile so rigidly attended 
to in the Spanisii colonies. I'lie colonists have 
not the same abhorrence to the mixture of blood ; 
and the offsprings of alliances between the whites 
and blacks are not exposed to the same contempt, 
nor stamped with the same reprobation, as is the 
case in other Eurojican colonies. Still, public 
opinion has assigned to pure blood and the white 
colour a high degree of [irc-cminence, and dis- 
tinctions, 



tinctions, enforced by the laws of tlie country, 
which are extremely mortifying to the vanity of 
this third class, and contribute to keep them in a 
state of poverty and depression. They are ex- 
cludeil from all public places of trust, they are 
forbidden to wear certain dresses, and to kneel on 
a stool or cushion at church. The king has the 
jjower of granting to any fatnily of colour he 
pleases, the privileges f)f a Spaniard, and he some- 
times confers that favour on those who have 
attained any degree of opulence and education. 
'Phis grant removes .at once those invidious distinc- 
tions so galling to vanity which is the charac- 
teristic feature of the third as well as of tlie second 
class of people ; but they are seldom, if ever, pro- 
moted to any eminent public situation, 

4th. The fourth class is composed of the 
negro slaves : these are the labourciS. If less work 
is exacted of them than of tlie slaves in other 
European colonies, their condition is worse in 
other respects ; they are sutFered to go almost 
naked, arc badly fed, and live in extreme misery. 
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5th, The fifth class is composed of vvlis, is 
called the civilized Indians. Their number .-.nj 
condition vary a good deal, accordirg lo the 
places when; they live. Except a few of them 
which arc to be found in all large towns, they 
live in villages and disfriK.i'- entirely by them- 
selves. 

In the vicinity of (he mines, though free, they 
arc attached by a species of service to the soil, 
and each parish is obliged to furnish its quota of 
labourers for the. mines. Experience has shown 
that Africans arc totally unfit for that work, and 
that tlie nativ^e Indian alone can resist the cold 
climate and noxious atmosphere of a country 
abounding in mines. Every where else they are 
treated with great lenity, governed by municipal 
magistrates chosen among themselves, protected by 
particular civil and ecclesiastical laws, and almost 
exempt from taxes an I other burthens attending 
a state of social life. 

Notwithstanding tne constant and paternal care 
of the government and of their spiritual leaders to 


improve 
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improve tiicir ronclition, they have hithcrte made 
bvit a slov progress in civilization and industry; 
they are still, in general, a set of lazy, ignorant, 
wretches, scarcely above brutes ; they live in filth 
and sloth, without the least taste for the coinfortsi 
of life, and therefore without exertions to acquire 
them ; addicted to the grossest vices, drunkenness, 
lying, &c. to such a degree, that in courts of 
justice the evidence of twenty Indians is reijuired 
to prove a fact, whore the evidence of a single 
Spaniard is sufficient. 

They fear and hate the Spaniards. Many of 
them retain the eusloins of their ancestors, and 
though nominally Christians, and iimch attached 
to the ceremonies of the catholic worship, arc 
addicted to several sujjcrstitious and barliarous 
rites. 

Besides these five classes of inhabitants, Spanish 
America contains a great number of independent 
tribes of uncivilized Indians, differing in customs 
and bmguagc. Some acknowledge a kind of alle- 
giance to the Spaniards, and carry on a little trade 

with 
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with 11k.‘iii; some arc majjcrpclual state of warfare 
witli lliein ; sonu; cultivate maize and other vege- 
tables for their consumjjtion, breed a great number 
of horses and cattle, and even manufacture some 
coarse articles of cotton; some inhabit inaccessible 
iiKHintains and forests, or the borders of great 
lakes and rivers, whc“re they live by hunting and 
fi.'.hing, or upon the sjrontaneous produce of the 
earth ; some are warlike, some inoffensive, but 
all of lh('ni hate the Sjianiards ; fear, indeed, over- 
a\v(;s their hatred; but were any internal com- 
motion to distract the Spanish government, it 
would immediately break, forth among these re- 
vcngel'ul savag(!s, who by a total extermination of 
the l>Airo])cans would retaliate on their oppressors, 
on the usurju-rs of their country, with the ferocity 
of long restrained revenge, and deep accumulated 
wrongs. Kven among the Peruvians and Mexi- 
cans, who ha\e iicen subject to the laws of Spain 
for three centuries, converted to the religiort of 
tlie conquerors, and better amalgamated with 
them than any other Indian nation, the reinein- 
hrance of their ancestors, of the greatness, of the 
power, of the law's of their empire, and of the 

rites 
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rites of their religion, is not entirely obliteratotl ; 
tradition and national songs liave luindcd them 
down to the present generation ; the appearance of 
a popular leader, of some enthusiast, in short the 
least occurrence would be sullicient to electrify 
the spirit of patriotism, which like the spark be- 
neath hot embers, is still alive, though restrained 
by the powerful hand of a cocrcivt: government. 
The least ndaxation in vigilance, or internal com- 
motion would be likely to effect a general revo- 
lution, as appeared lately by the extensive insur- 
rections that took place in the kingdom of Gre- 
nada in 17S2 and 1795, and among the Peruvians 
headed by the descendants of the Incas in 1 7<)7, 
which went very nigh to ctfcct the total subver- 
sion of the Spanish power in Amei ica ; the con- 
stant dread of such an event, sensible as the 
people are that the least internal commotion might 
give rise to it, has in my opinion contributed more 
than any thing else to preserve to the present time, 
the connection between Spanish America and 
Spain, and the (juiet subjection of the Creoles to 
a distant government which they equally hatvi 
and despise. 


Since 
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Since the emancipation of North America, the 
other European colonies (Brazils excepted) bear 
only a siniill proportion to their respective parent 
states ; their inhabitants have their eyes constantly 
turned toward them, and consider themselves as 
passengers where they hvi, ; if they work, if they 
economise, it is in hopes of enjoying case, com- 
fort, and consideration in the mother country, 
where they generally have their share of the civil 
and military employments. 

The case, my Lord, is very dilTerent with the 
Spanish colonies; they form of themselves coun- 
tries entirely distinct from Spain ; they do not 
depend upon her for subsistence, clothing, or any 
of the necessaries of life ; they scarcely import 
from her any article which habit has rendered 
agreeable or useful. Their own soil yields, with 
sliglit labour, all articles of food, of excellent 
quality, in greater proportion than the inhabitants 
can consume, and this more than compensates for 
the checks on their population, which is increasing 
'• rapidly. It produces, besides, many valuable ex- 
changeable commodities, more than sufficient to 

procure 
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procure all the articles of European manufacture 
they stand in need of. 

Spain is no mother country to them there is 
no natural or artificial tie between the two coun- 
tries, except a common origin, and the same lan- 
guage, in respect to one of the five classes that 
compose the inhabitants. Anxious as this class is 
to obtain lucrative employments or distinctions in 
America, they never go in quest of them to Spain, 
where few of them, if any at all, fill places of 
profit or trust. They have their own colleges, 
their seminaries, their universities, and seldom if 
ever send their children to Europe to be educated, 
as is generally the case in other European colo • 
nies. Therefore neither ambition, avarice, nor 
even curiosity can induce them to visit Spain, 
which, in fact, few of them do. Si.-eing- every 
year a fresh influx of Spaniards to their shores, 
they lake it for granted that America must be 
infinitely preferable, and their indolence confirms 
them in that opinion. What motive, say they, 
could prompt the Spaniards to leave their homes 
and families if they were comfortable So great 
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is their attachment to their native soil, and so de-- 
cided their preference for America, that it is not 
uncommon, when a Spaniard marries a Creohi 
Jady with some fortune, for the parent of the 
bride to oblige the husband to give security not to 

I 

sell the estate, nor to take his wife to Spain, 

• 

Your Lordship is too well acquainted with hu- 
man nature not to conclude from this plain and 
faithful statement of the disposition of that class 
of people who have engrossed wealth and learn- 
ing, how much their pride must be wounded by 
the power and affected superiority of a handful of 
native Spaniards sent to rule over them; they 
consitler them as tyrants, and usurpers of their 
rights, just as they themselves are considered by 
the descendants of the Aborigines. Hence their 
liatred of their rulers; and from the conscious- 
ness of their strength arises their contempt of a 
govcniment too weak and too distant to protect, 
but strong enough to oppress them. They feel 
that the natural jealousy of a government con- 
scious of its weakness has not only doomed them 
for ever to political nullity, but that its obvious 

policy 
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policy is to check by severe restrictions the in- 
crease of their population, industry, and pros- 
perity. 

From these premises the natural inference is, 

I 

that independence must be the wish of tlic gene- 
rality of the. second class; and that it is, I can 
also affirm from my personal knowledge r)f their 
disposition. They all sigh for a governineiil (d 
their own; and I may predict without being too 
bold, that the moment is not far distant when 
disaffiection will break ont into open insurrecLion, 
and when they will assert their i a'eiH'iuk'nee. 
That this evc!it has not already taken pkiee. imi'! 
be ascribed in some degree to the t;a''e, elleini- 
nacy, and natural snpineness of the Creoles, and 
principally to the fear of the probable eoiise- 
(jnenees of an internal eominolion, whieli the 
iiisurrcetions of the Indians, already alluded to, 
havi; impreS'^ed mo^'t forcibly ti[)oii the iiiiiid> oi 
the people. 
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LETTER II. 

My Loro, 

From the plain statement contained in the 
preceding letter of the condition and disposition 
of the various classes of people that compose the 
population of Spanish America, it is obvious that 
the apprehensions of the Creoles are but too well 
founded. Who is so blind as not to see that in a 
state composed of such jarring elements the least 
commotion might reduce it to a chaos ? that a 
spark falling on such combustible materials might 
occasion a general conflagration, that would in an 
instant reduce the social edifice to ashes ? 

These considerations have made such an im - 
pression upon my mind, that, anxious as I am to 
see my native country rescued from its present 
bondage, I have constantly deprecated the success 
of Miranda’^ expedition, even at a time when his 
rash and dangero(is‘lindef taking had your Lord- 
ship’s 
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si lip’s best wishes. Being fully convinced that in 
a man of 3’oiir Lordship’s strong sense and sound 
jndgmont, such .an opinion could proceed but 
from a want of sufficient knowledge of the moral 
and political circumstances of the country, I 
entered into the present discussion, and I soon 
bad tlie pleasure of seeing your Lordship m.ade a 
convert to my opinions on the subject, and- that 
not by the force of argument, but by laying clearly 
before you the present state of the country, 
and some facts not generally known in Europe, 
oil account of the little intercourse this part of 
tlic world has with Spanish America, From those 
facts your Lordship immediately deduced the 
same infereue'es that I had drawn long ago; you 
were convinced that, if left to himseltj Miranda 
inii‘'t meet an ignominious death, be forced 'to 
lliglil, or bring misery and destruction on the de- 
voted coiiniry where he might happen to land.- 

In a country where religious superstition, pride, 
love of rank and distinction are the characteristic 
ff-atures of the inhabitants, could it be reasonably 
ixpected that they would forsake the established 

c government 
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government to join a handful of needy, and tl*ere- 
f fe greedy, vagabonds and freebooters, headed 
\,j ''d venturer, whenever enjoyed in his native 

y ;‘!'y influence from personal considera- 
f::,', forliine, or family connexion; who 

ii.n; i) i for upwards of thirty years 

/» ) . J I viutry, where, if he has been at all 

’ ' since, it must be by his Jacobinical opi- 
• and exploits in the worst times of the 
f ich revolution. A fine allurement, indeed, to a 
prom* .and rich nobility, possessed of numerous 
slaves, to a wealthy and zealous clergy, to a 
bigoted people, was the prospect of a tkeophilan- 
thropist Columbian Republic, on the principles of 
libertij, equality, fraternity, or death, and under 
the consulship of Citizen Miranda, member of the 
society of Jacobins, and of the Friends of the 
Blacks! 

If his expedition could have been kept secret, 
and had he found the government unprepared to 
repel the attack ; and if dismay or supinencss had 
given him time to obtain a footing in that devoted 
covmtry, is it not obvious that such a man, from 


want 
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want of other auxiliaries, must have sought assist- 
ance among fetters and prisons ? He would have 
been compelled to raise the slaves against their 
masters, to stir up the dregs of the people, and 
in oi'der to procure a sufficient nunlher>of asso- 
ciates, would very likely have distributed arms and 
brandy tp the ferocious tribes of Indians that en- 
compass the Spanish settlements; and the only 
possible result of a success of this kind must have 
been the repetition of such scenes of horror as 
have disgraced humanity in St. Domingo, and 
the extinction of agriculture, arts, civilization, and 
trade in those line countries that now promise such 
rich liekls for the exertion of British industiy. 

It is generally reported that General Crauford’s 
expedition is gone to assist Miranda’s efforts to 
(overthrow the Spanish government in Terra Fir- 
ma ; but I cannot bring myself to believe that the 
wise and humane government of a country, whose 
laws consider treason as a greater crime than parri- 
cide, has ever flr will ever countenance the wild pro- 
jects of that ambitious revolutionist ; but if, con- 
trary to my opinion, the British forces were to act 

c 2 in 
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in concert with him, 1 am confident that his as- 
sistance, instead of being found useful to the 
ultimate success of any expedition, would have no 
other effect, than to promote resistance, and I 
should fear would lead them into some most deplor- 
able dilemma. Better would it be for the credit ot 
the British commander to act with his own forces 
alone, imprudent as the plan is, as I shall be ablt , 
I think, to prove : but as a natural int’-oduction to 
the subject I shall briefly discuss the merits the 
expedition to Buenos Ayres ; cautiously abstaining, 
however, from throwing any reflexions on tin 
motives and conduct of the officers who conduclcii 
it, and who are said to have incurred the re.s}x>n 
sibility of planning it without instructions. 

In spite of the result of the iii\ litigation that 
has taken place, and whatever may be your Lord- 
ship’s private opinion on the subjed, it would 
111 become me to condemn oflleers hitherto 'o 
meritorious, either on the ground of ijironeou- 
judgment or want of success ; 1 will therefore, I'oi 
argument’s sake, suppose that the commanders 
took nothing upon themselves, but that the go- 
vernment. 
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vernment, considering Spain as an enemy, had 
resolved to carry on the war actively against her, 
nnd to take whatever they could of her trans- 
atlantic possessions. In that case, I make bold to 
say, that nothing could have been less adviseable 
than an attack upon Buenos Ayres; that the 
conquest, and occupation of that place, would 
serve no purpose either in war, or in peace, and 
that considered either in a military or commercial 
point of view, it must have become not only a 
useless but an expensive burden to the British 
nation. And so strongly am I impressed with the 
truth of this proposition, that I firmly believe that 
the recapture of this place by the Spaniards will 
pro\'e far less injurious to the nation in general, 
(except as to the loss of our gallant soldiers,) and 
even to the mercantile interest of the country, 
notwithstanding the immense amount of the pre- 
mature and imprudent speculations of rash adven- 
turers, than Uie quiet possession of it would h.rvo 
done. If Sir Samuel Achmuty is able, by a dis- 
play of his forces, to comiMjl the Spanish governor 
to give up his prisoners, and should he bring them 
back safe to England, the loss of the place ought 

c T 
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to be a' matter of congratulation rather than of re- 
gret; and I should consider it as the bes» possible 
termination of the adventure, only to have sunk 
the sum required for the necessary expences in- 
curred by so distant an expedition, and to i ave 
lost for a year the use of 5000 of our b::. t iroops, 
which we might have employed elsewhere to 
great advantage. 

If my opinion be right, your Lordship will do 
me the justice to recfdlcct, tliat I entertained it 
at the time when such extravagant expectations 
were raised by the capture of Buenos Ayres, and 
that the subsequent reverse had no influence 
whatever on my way of thinking. 

The romantic accounts inserted at the time in 
most of the newspapers betrayed either gross ig- 
norance in the writers of them, or great confidence 
in the ignorance of the readers whom they were 
intended to impose upon. They represented the 
new acquisition as yielding gold and silver in 
abundance, precious stones, indigo, bark, cochi- 
neal, &c. ; an4 thoqgh every one might have bee;i 

a sufH- 
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a sufficient judge of the imposture by only reflect- 
ing that the soil of Buenos Ayres, lying in about 35 
degrees of south latitude, the climate of which 
in America is {dmost the same as that of the 40th 
degree in Europe, cannot yield any tropical pro- 
duce, yet such w'^as the general infatuation, that 
the few .who did not participate in the general 
exultation, were looked upon as wishing ill to 
their countr}', and government was so far 
obliged to yield to the torrent of popular preju- 
dice, as not to discourage either directly or indi- 
rectly the speculations that took place immedi- 
atelv, and which were of such an inconsiderate 
magnitude, that in my opinion, the adventurers 
will lose no more, and perhaps less in having their 
commodities brought home again, than they would 
have lost had they been safely landed at the place 
of their destination, which would have been over- 
stocked with goods for ten years to come. 

When this was represented to the speculators, 
they answered triumphantly, that by the pos- 
session of Buenos, Ayres we had acquired the 
trade of Chili and Peru, that British goods would 
c 4 easily 
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easily find their way into those wealthy countries, 
and they rapturously anticipated the golden re- 
turns; they spoke of the markets of Lima and St. 
JagOjUS if the communication had been as easy 
with those places by canals and tumpike roads as 
between some market towns about this metropo- 
lis; and they were quite angry with those who 
told them that Lima was upwards of three 
thousand geographical miles distant f>*oin Bueno? 
Ayres, and that those countries were separated by 
wildernesses inhabited by savage tribes, and by 
mountains almost impassable, the highest in tlr; 
world, and j)erpctually covered with snow. 

1 know that within the last century, the progre.-'s 
made by the missionaries has opened a communica- 
tion and a little trade between the kingdoms of La 
Plata, Chili, andPeru; but that trade wholly consists, 
in the first place, of an article of indis{)ensable neces- 
sity, and of great value in little bulk ; I mean the 
Paraquay herb, which habit has rendered as much a 
necessary of life in the western, as tea is in the 
eastern part of the world ; and, in the next, of 
negroes and mules, a certain number of which is 

conveyed. 



conveyed, that is, made to walk every year across 
the Cordillieras from Buenos Ayres to Potosi, Li- 
ma, and Chili ; in return for which a small quantity 
of gold and silver is received. But the possession 
of Buenos Ayres did not even secure us that incon- 
siderable traffic, and in a commercial or military 
point of view, that settlement is perhaps the worst 
wc could have chosen in the whole Spanish main. 

Considered independently as a conquest, it is 
situated at the farthest end of Spanish America, 
the inostfdistant from us, near 2.50 miles inland, 
up a large river, the navigation of which is ex- 
tremely difficult and dangerous on account of its 
numerous shallows, sand-banks, and the dreadful 
hurricanes to which it is exposed ; which is desti- 
tute of a safe harbour, and where the landing of 
goods is as difficult as it is expensive, the banks 
being so shallow that the shipping must lie at a 
great distance from the shore, and in constant 
danger of being driven from their moorings, and 
stranded; consequently Buenos Ayres is a situ- 
aLioi! of all others the most expensive for the con- 
veyance of goods, and of the troops and military 
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btores necessary to secure the possession of it. Even 
as a place of refreshment for our Indian and South 
Sea trades. Brazils and the Cape of Good Hope 
are far preferable, both on accoutit of the intri- 
cacy of the navigation of the Rio de la Plata, and 
of the facility they afford of carrying on clandes- 
tine trade with the Portuguese settleinpnts. 

Considered as an entrepot for tli'' commerce of 
South America, it certainly is the worst situation 
we could choose. Our commodities, after the 
expense of conveyance to the furthermost point 
of civilized America, would be just at the very 
greatCvSt distance from the populous and opulent 
part of it ; whither, even supposing that a free 
trade were allowed, they must be conveyed by 
land a thousand leagues northward, across desart 
countries and steep mountains, and through bar- 
l>arous tribes of savages ; for it is well known, 
that, except a few inconsiderable settlements along 
the banks of the Rio de la Plata, the whole of that 
extensive country is unpeopled. The next place 
to Buenos Ayres, up the river, dignified with the 
ajipellation of town, is Stafe, which lies about 360 

miles 
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miles N. W. of it, and is probably nothing more 
than a straggling village, like Turnham Green. 
The next town, which is of about the same im- 
portance as SAe, is Corrientes, situated about 
300 miles higher up the river. 

Besides, it is idle to suppose that by keeping 
possession of Buenos Ayres w'e should secure the 
trade even of that part of the Spanish territories. 
The natural anxiety and jealousy of the Spanish 
Government would no doubt induce it to prohibit 
all intercourse by the severest penalties ; at any 
rate, our commodities must pass as usual through 
the haiuls of the smuggler or of the Custom- 
house officer, and come to the Spanish consumer 
loaded with that charge as before, besides the 
enormous expense of doubling or trebling the dis- 
tance of conveyance by sea and land. The imme- 
diate prospect of trade would be therefore con- 
iined to the consumption of about thirty or fortv 
thousand inhabitants of Buenos Ayres, two-thirds 
of whom arc slaves, or poor wretches who have 
very little idea of the elegance, or even of the com- 
' torts of life, and still less Itave they the means of 
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procuring them. The remainder of the inhabit- 
ants, though living in plenty, have no other ex- 
changeable commodities to give in return for 
European goods than hides and taJHw, which must 
sink in quantity, and rise in price, in proportion to 
the increase of population and cultivation of the 
country. 

• The future advantages to be dprived from it 
would not offer a much brighter prospect, for the 
chrnate being the same as that of the temperate 
part of Europe, would produce only the same arti- 
cles; of course, few exchangeable commodities, and 
those such as we could at any time procure from a 
nearer market, and therefore at a less expense. 
Snpyjosing that in course of time hemp and to- 
bacco could be imported in great quantity from 
IJueuos Ayres, we must pay for them as we pay 
for what we import now from Russia and Virginia, 
with this difference, that freight and insurance 
would be more expensive for these bulky commo- 
dities; and as we can only consume a certain 
tjuantity of them, if Buenos Ayres should be able 
to supply our wants, Virginia and Russia could not 
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take the same quantity of our manufactures, from 
the want of marketable goods to give us in return. 
The probable consequence of such a state of 
things would be^o compel the Virginians to be- 
come a manufacturing people, and to rival us in 
several branches of industry, the produce of 
which they now buy with their tobacco, and which 
they then would manufacture themselves with 
those hands that could no longer find a profitable 
employment in the cultivation of their present 
staple. At any rate it would be but a change of 
market and customers, not an extension of trade ; 
and with this difference, that our present trade 
with Russia and Virginia is carried on, not only 
without any national expense, but being mutually 
profitable, contributes greatly to maintain a 
friendly intercourse with those nations ; wlicrcas 
onr trutle with so distant a colony as Buenos Ayre<^ 
would be necessarily attended with a great pnbli ■ 
expense, and very probably be the means of mn 
broiling us in fresh quarrels and wars 

Buenos Ayres being an extensive town, in an 
open country, \\ithout any natural or artificial de- 
fence. 
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fence, couM not be protected against the Spaniards 
and barbarous Indians, without a large establish- 
ment, the expense of which must ultimately come 
out of the pockets of the people of England ; a 
proof of which we had in the very Gazette that 
announced the capture, for which we are to pay 
to the captors that part of the treasure takerr, 
and which they employed in defraying public 
expenses. 

From these premises I believe I am warranted 
to conclude, that, in a commercial, political, and 
military point of view, the capture of Buenos 
Ayres could not be expedient, nor the possession 
of it advantageous to England, but that, on the 
contrary, they must prove ultimately, not only 
useless, but an expensive burthen on the British 
nation. 
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LETTER III. 


My Lord, 

1 am not a little proud when I consider that 
your Lordship, in perusing my second letter an- 
ticipated the conclusions I was going to draw ; 
that you were immediately sensible that most 
of my arguments against the occupation of Bue- 
nos Ayres bore as forcibly against tlie occupation 
of any other place or seaport on the Spanish main; 
and that you judged such a scheme could never 
be expedient. 

The advantages other places might possess on 
account of their proximity to England and to the 
best markets in America, would be amply coun- 
terbalanced by the greater unhealthiness of their 
situation ; and though perhaps some good har- 
boursmight be pointed out, the particular situations 
of which would render them susceptible of being 
protected by a smaller garrison than tliat which 

would 
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would be requisite for the protection of an open 
place like Buenos Ayres, I apprehend thai the pos- 
session of such a place ultimately would be attended 
with a still greater waste of men and money to 
Kngland, without procuring to our commerce any 
adequate advantage ; nay, it might possibly hurt the 
lucrative cliindestine trade carried on from some of 
our possessions contiguous to the most populous and 
opulent part of the Spanish main, a« the Govern- 
ment, from a natural fear and jealousy, as well ac 
from resentment of such an injury, would most 
likely prohibit with increased rigour all intercourse 
with a martial and ambitious neighbour*. It might 
perhaps rouse an hostile spirit even in the minds 
oi’ the inhabitants of the country itself, as ap- 
])('ars to have been the case at Buenos Ayres, 
where, in seeking for a more extensive and frci 

* The policy of our holding the fortret-s of dibrallar ha. 
been called in ipicstion by many eminent statesnicii in England, 
not only as being an useless and burdensome pos'cssion, but 
because, by wounding the pri ic of Spain, it has dciu ivcd us of a 
natural and useful ally, and has ontributed perhajis more than 
any thing else to throw her entirely in the arms of our natural 
enemy. < 
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trade, we have lost the very valuable and lucrative 
one we had indirectly carried on there for a cen- 
tury, and since the beginning of the war directly, 
in ships laden in the Thames, clearing for Rio de 
la Plata with the licence of both Governments. At 
any rate our commodities from any entrepot could 
not reach the consumers without passing through 
the Spanish Custom-house or the hands of 
smugglers, as is the case with those imported or 
smuggled from Jamaica or Trinidad. Islands 
which are so conveniently situated for that trade, 
and considered as entrepots, are much superior 
situations to any on the Spanish main, as they re- 
quire no further national expense beyond the 
establishment necessary for the protection of those 
settlements, which have besides an independent 
value. Expensive establishments arc most cer- 
tainly ruinous to any commercial scheme. It is a 
known fact, that the South Sea Company w . j 
obliged to abandon their factories at Porto Bello 
and Panama, as they found that the expc'nse of 
maintaining them was more than the profit arising 
from an almost exclusive trade with Peru and Ter- 
ra Firrna. 
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Britisii goods imported by Sj)anish smugglers 
are every year exhibited in plenty at the fair of 
Porto Bello, and thence tind their way into Peru 
and Chili, which countries can be supplied with 
European goods by that channel much more easily 
than by the circuitous route of Buenos Ayres. ' 

Believe me, my Lord, all the projectors and 
abettors of such wild schemes of conquest and 
entrepots conceal their selfish views under the 
mask of a feigned zeal for the prosperity of their 
country ; they would recommend any expedition, 
let it be ever so expensive to the nation, without 
any possible national advantage to be derived from 
it, provided they have a prospect of filling their 
private purses, and of enriching themselves by the 
plunder they anticipate from these marauding ex- 
peditions. 

I now and then meet some of them, who, 
beaten out of their position by irrefragable argu- 
ments and the late events of Buenos Ayres, re- 
luctantly confess that that unconnected conquest 
will piMve both burden'-'ome and useless, but still 

unwilling 



unwilling to relinquish their prey, they recom- 
mend some wild plans of extensive conquest, such 
as all or the greatest part of Spanish America, as 
the only means of rescuing those countries from 
the control, and perhaps from the ambitious grasp, 
of Buonaparte, and of opening to British trade 
and industiy new and extensive channels, to com- 
pensate for those which our enemy has lately cut 
olF from us. 

The present circumstances of Europe press so 
hard upon the sources of our public and private 
prosperity, our future prospects on the Continent 
are so little consolatory, the avowed design of our 
enemy to strike at the root of our prosperity, the 
violent means he employs to accomplish his pur- 
pose, the knowledge we have that he will stop at 
nothing, not even at the ruin of his usurped em- 
pire, if he can effect ours, and the consciousness we 
have that as long as he wields the sceptre of Eu- 
rope, whatever freedom of trade may temporarily 
be suffered to exist will be held under the frail 
tenure of his capricious, violent, and malevolent 
‘disposition, render every one sensible of the criti- 
n 2 cal 
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t al situation ul'tlie British roiiiiiu rcc and cmpire. 
A vague and midelincd seiitiinenl that something 
great must be done to alter the present order of 
things, seems to pervade the mind of the public, 
and predisposes it to adojtt, eagerly and incon- 
siderately, any plausible scheme that is likely to 
retrieve us from our unsettled an'd painful 
situation. 

The public, like a patient labouring under a 
chronical disease, suffering in body and mind, are 
incline<l to listen to any qinu'k that promises them 
a speedy cure. Under such circumstances, I do 
not wonder that a scheme should be eagerly re- 
ceived for the conquest of Spanish America. 
And though I believe that such a scheme will 
appear to cool reflection more specious than solid, 
more brilliant tlian wise and politic ; and can by 
no means apprehend that your Lordship’s judg- 
ment should be dazzled by it, yet when I consider 
how much it flatters national pride, gratifies pri- 
vate avarice and ambition, and when I allow for 
the n.atural inclination, even in the best of minis- 
ters, to increase their patronage, I camut but 
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entertain some fear that the piihlir will fly a/ie'.* 
this will-o’-the-vvisj), aiul siifler for the ignorance 
or folly that misleads them. This fear, I trust, 
will be a suftlcicnt apology for briefly stating 
iny opinions, and cmleavouring to show the im- 
policy of attempting the conquest of Spanish 
America- 

Many of our wisest and truly ]>atriolic states- 
men have entertained an opinion that we have 
already but too tnany distant possessions ; that 
they rather tend to weaken than to strengthen our 
political body, in undermining our constitution 
by an overgrown patronage and influence, and 
exhausting our resources by the large expenses of 
the establisliments they require at all times, but 
cspcciallv for their protection during war, in 
whi('.h we have frequently been involved on their 
account. It is a known fact that none of our 
colonies, not even the opulent one of Jamaica, 
can afford to defray the expense of the large csta- 
blishinents we arc obliged to maintain in them, 
and which the love of patronage continually tends 
to increase bevond necessity. Nav, even India. 
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where we have above twenty millions of industri- 
ous subjects inhabiting the most fertile country 
in the world, and where we raise annually above 
fifteen millions sterling in taxes, so far from con- 
tributing a single shilling toward the heavy ex- 
penses incurred in her protection by the British 
navy, is likely to add thirty-one millions more to 
our national debt. Many well-informed persons 
are of opinion that our capital and industry 
would insure us every advantage we can possibly 
derive from an exclusive trade, without the ex- 
pense attending distant settlements, and they 
illustrate their argument with the example arising 
from the defection of North America, whose in- 
dependence was considered by short-sighted poli- 
ticians as a heavy calamity, but which ultimately 
proved a most advantageous event to Great Bri- 
tain by relieving her from the expenses of govern- 
ment and protection, while our trade with that 
country has progressively increased since its sepa- 
ration, and is now more than double what it was 
when it made a part of the British empire. 

How far, notwithstanding this example, it 

would 



Would be prudent to indulge in espcrimonts on 
these abstract theories is more than I fuul myselt’ 
competent to determine ; but at the same time 
that I should feel inclined to tax witU temerity a 
scheme forgiving up Jamaica, or any other British 
colony peopled by EnglishmeJi ; I should not hesi- 
tate to censure one for addino- to our alrcadv 
over-extensive foreign possessions, vast and dis- 
tant regions, inhabited by people totally ditlering 
from us in language, laws, manners, and religion; 
and I would rather recommend to improve what 
we possess, than to’ yield to the glittering but de- 
lusive ambition of making immense conquests. 

The danger of too expanded a system of colo- 
nization cannot be better exemplified than by the 
present state of Spain ; and Parliament seems to 
have been aware of its dangerous consequences 
by their wise regulations to prevent the coloniza- 
tion of India. 

Difference of language, manners, and still more 
of religion, will always be an insuperable obstacle 
to the incorporation and union of any two na- 
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tions* Fanaticism and national prejudices would 
probably prompt Spanish America to resistance, 
and render any plan of conquest very difficult, if 
not abortive; sind, as yi/.ir Lordship very justly 
observed to me one day, the nper a people are for 
iudepenclenee from a consciousness of their owm 
strength, the more will their pride be hurt by the 
idea of being concpicrcd. This political axiom 
has been strongly illustrated by the late occur- 
rences at Buenos Ayres, if we credit the reports 
that have been circulated here respecting the 
causes of our expulsion from that place. 

But suppose, my Lord, for argument’s sake, 
that we sliould succeed ultimately in conquering 
any important part, or the whole of Spanish Ame- 
rica, it certainly would be at a great expense of 
blood and treasure. What would be the conse- 
quence, the obvious consequence, of our success ? 
Annual loans of twenty or thirty millions, and the 
progressive rise of the income tax to the rate of 
15 or 20 per cent, to d'fray the still greater an- 
nual expenditure for the building and repairing of 
forts, harbours, citadels ; for the maintenance of 

the 
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the numerous garrisons, governors, magistrates; 
in short, for the civil and military establishment 
necessary to keep in subjection such newly con- 
quered and extensive countries. What a drain 
of our population from emigration, encouraged 
by the weight of taxes at home, and the fallacious 
hope of a' speedy fortune abroad! What a rapid 
mortality among our gallant soldiers, in those de-i 
structivc climates, where we should be under the 
necessity of frequently renewing and constantly 
increasing our garrisons, to .awe an increasing na- 
tive population, totally ditferent from their con- 
querors in their laws, their manners, and, above 
all, in their language and their religion, and who 
have, from their infancy, imbibed the strongest 
prejudices against those whom llicy call He- 
retics ! 

The probable result of such a conquest would 
be, that England, w'eakened in its population, and 
of course in its agriculture and industry, and fall- 
ing into a state of languor similar to that now ex- 
hibited by Spain, would dwindle into a feeble 
head of an overgrown empire ; and that 

South 
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South America, like North America, would assert 
its independence as soon as it rose to opulence and 
strength by the exertions of British capital and 
industry. 

t 

Nortli America, peopled by ICnglishmen, be- 
« ame independent in less than a century Jrom the 
day when the first tree was cut down upon the spot 
where arose the proud city in which the act of 
indepetidence was proclaimed. 

Let us not forget that the Brazilians, actuated 
by national and superstitious antipathy, though 
the colony was still in its infancy, drove out of 
the country', after a bloody warfare, the Dutch, 
then in tlie very zenith of their power ; and that 
they did it, not only without the assistance of 
Portugal, but against the peremptory command 
ofKing John IV., who enjoined them to acknow- 
ledge the States-General for their sovereign. 

If you consider, my l>rd, that we are now 
fighting for our inilependencc, our very existence 
as a nation at home, you will be the more easily 
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convinced of the foUy of wasting our resources in 
wild schemes of conquest, which probably would 
be baffled, and which, should they succeed, would 
only be followed by the ruin of our constitution, 
and the decay of our strength, power, and conse- 
quence in Europe. 
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LETTER IV. 


My Loud, 

Having, I flatter convinced .your Lord- 

ship in tVie preceding letters of the impolicy of 
England’s countenancing the wretched enterprises 
of revolutionary adventurers, of the probable 
failure, the e,ertain ruinous expenses and uncertain 
commercial advantages even of a successful plan 
of partial or general conquest ; it remains for me 
to show in what manner we can avail ourselves, 
in our present circumstances, and in the actual 
state of the world, of the resources of S|)anish 
America. And this in my opinion cannot be 
accomj)lishcd but by giving independence to that 
country ; a gradual, systematic emancipation, 
which, if well conducted, might be done with as 
little difficulty, and less expcnce to the nation, 
than the capture of Bue’^os Ayres. However, as 
this cannot be done, as I shall presently show, in a 
manner beneficial to the British empire or South 

America, 
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America, without the assistance and direction of 
the former, and as her interference would re- 
quire exertions on her part in men and money, it 
belioves me first to determine what interest she 
would have in the emancipation of Spanish Ame- 
rica, and what advantages she would be likely to 
reap from it. 

In spite of the sophistical reasonings and invec- 
tives, which the bVencIi writers and others in the 
pay of Bonaparte, arc continually circulating all 
over Europe, against the covetousness, selfishness 
and ambition of Great Britain ; in spite of the 
pains they take to represent her opulence and 
prosperity as acquired at the cxpcnce of other 
nations* ; it is an undeniable truth, that the pros- 
perity 

^ I think that our government show.s too much contempt 
for that kind of petty warfare, of an inveterate foe, vvh.jse mind 
though continually bent on vast enterjiriscs, never nei^lccts any 
of the accessory means in his power to do as much mischief as. 
he can. I grant that his arguments and abuse make very little 
impression on the enlightened part of the public ; but every 
where the number of men of undei standing w^ho reason for 
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perity and wealth of a commercial nation are 
founded upon, and therefore must increase with 
the civilization and prosperity of other countries. 
British industry, in producing many useful or 
dearable articles, stimulates the industry of other 
nations, to produce commodities fit to be given 
in exchange. The more industrious they are, the 
more power they have to buy, that is to exchange ; 
the more civilized they are, the more refined is 
their taste, and consequently the greater will be 
their exertions to procure the elegant or useful 
articles of British manufactures ; and such is the 
superiority of these, that if the trade of a country 
is left unshackled, one may be assured that its 
consumption of British goods will go to the full 
extent of its power of buying, them. 

It is obvious then, that the true interest of 
England is to encourage civilization, population 

themselves is small j the far greater part form their opinion 
from others, and our government in suffering the sophistry and 
invectives of the French writers to ver-run Europe, uncontra- 
dicted, have allowed Bonaparte to rouse no small degree 
absurd jealousy against Knglaml. 

and 
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and industry in other nations, which her trade 
greatly tends to promote. From this observation we 
must however except the case of comiietition, when 
two nations have the same objects of industry, 
and try to undersell and supplant each other in 
foreign markets : but as no such competition can 
be apprehended from Spanish America, it is evi- 
dent that a direct and free trade with her would 
greatly promote the prosperity of both countries. 

To secure to Great Britain almost the whole of 
the trade of Spanish America, at least all the trade 
that she can carry on with advantage, no conquest, 
no forts, no garrison, no cxpcuces are necessary, 
hot only Spanish America be independent, let her 
shake off the restrictions laid upon her industry 
by the policy of Spain, let her trade take its natu- 
ral course unshakled, and England is certain to 
engross the greatest part of it by the safest and 
the only profitable monopoly, that which is secured 
to her by the superiority of her ca|)ital and indus- 
try. As long as England can otfer the best and 
cheapest and most desirable articles ; as long as 
she can afford to sell them at a longer credit ; as 
long as the wealth she acquires by her industiy 
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increases her capacity of consuming the produce 
of other countries, and consequently her demand 
for them, she need not fear any competition, and 
the only thing she can possibly wish for, is that 
trade should be free all over the world. 

I 

Excuse me, my Lord, for dwelling so long on 
these preliminary observations, which will pro- 
bably appear mere truisms to any man of common 
understanding who has ever bestowed a thought 
on this subject. My reason for doing it, is because 
I apprehend that the British people in general are 
not so well acquainted as they ought to be with 
the efficient cause, the true principle of their 
greatness and commercial prosperity, which being 
the mutual advantage and prosperity of other na« 
tions rests on a much better and safer foundation, 
and is likely to last longer, than it would if ac- 
quired by force and compulsion. Nations like 
individuals are liable to act against their true in- 
terest, either from ignorance or by yielding to 
the impulse of a momentary passion. This we 
do when actuated by ambition, or that overbear- 
ing and arrogant disposition which is so natural a 
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consequence of power. We too often rouse ill- 
will and jealousy among other nations, by attempt- 
ing to grasp by conquests or invidious regulations 
at some monopoly or some particular advantage, 
which in iiiy opinion can never be put in compa- 
rison with those vve are certain to derive from 
the nature. of things, in a state of friendly dispo- 
sition and freedom of trade. Like the dog in the 
fable, through greediness we lose the substance in 
grasping at the sliadnw. 

If we are i)pen to the reproach of overlooking 
t)ur true interests so as to make people believe 
that we arc ignorant of them, Bonaparte seems 
to be perfectly sensible, and never for a minute 
to lose sight of it. Perfectly aware that trade,and 
especially freedcan of trade, is the source of our 
wealth, pu\\<.T, and political consequence, lie at- 
tempts to check it wherever he can stretch his 
power, by liarsh and apparently absurd interdic- 
tions, cari-ied into execution with the rigour of the 
iron-hand of despotism. For such is his hatred 
against this country, such is his conviction that a 
.trade founded on mutual advantage is the spring 
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of our prosperity, that in his rage to destroy it, he 
does not consider what mischief he does to .his 
own people, if he can bnt effect our ruin, which 
in his heart he has sworn. 

« 

His avowed object is to shut against our ship- 
ping and trade, every river, port or harbour, 
which his power or influence can reach ; he 
already rules over all the shores of the ocean 
from tlie Gulf of Finland to the Straits of Gib • 
raltar, Portugal excepted, and thence round 
almost the whole of the Mediterranean sea. 

We have not yet witnessed half of the extraor- 
dinary events with which the present time is 
pregnant. It is very remarkable that in this 
almost general convulsion of Europe, w'hcn so 
many powerful states and kingdoms have been 
overthrown, three tottering thrones, Turkey, 
Spain, and Portugal, almost mouldering away of 
themselves, should have withstood the storm, and 
remained standing in the general wreck of Europe. 
This is perhaps owing to their very debility : as 
they are incapable of making any resistance, the 
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conviueror has disdained a sure and inglorious prey^ 
in his eagerness to prostrate at his feet his more 
dangerous rivals. But the powerful once con- 
quered, who can imagine that these defenceless, 
these almost lifeless states will long survive them ? 

'I'lie doom of the once mighty empire of Turkey 
is fast approaching ; its European dominions is 
the prize to be contended for in the next cam- 
paign, and they will fall an easy prey to the con- 
queror, whoever he be, or will be dismembered by 
a partition treaty, to settle for a time the dispute 
among the contending powers, if their successes 
are balanced. Its fate seems to have been has- 
tened by the ambition of Russia, lately awakened 
by Bonaparte’s occupation of Dalmatia. Catharine 
II. opposed the French revolution from the begin- 
ning of it, by proclamations and manifestoes, 
like Bacchus, who kept crying evoke to the gods, 
who were defending the heavens against the in- 
vasion of the giants ; she roused and encouraged 
all the powers of Europe to take up arms Against 
the common enemy, while she was conquering 
Poland ; she then postponed till a favourable op- 
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portunity her ambitious designs upon Turkey, 
keeping all the while an eye on the throne of 
Constantinople. At this very time Russia, though 
the concentration of her whole forces would per- 
haps be no more than what is necessary to repel 
the aggression of the French and defend Prussia, 
has marched a powerful army into Turkey, anti 
kindled in that mouldering empire the flames of 
war, which will ultimately consume it. 

Our situation since the beginning of the present 
contest has been remarkably awkward and em- 
barrassing. Nobody will suppose that our 
government was so blind as not to perceive the 
ultimate views of Russia, and how materially th(' 
downfal of the Turkish empire in Europe would 
hurt our interest. Our interference between 
Russia and Turkey in their last quarrel sufficient 
ly shows that the cabinet of St. James’s was per- 
fectly sensible of the consequences of Russian am- 
bition ; but the far greater danger for Europe arut 
ourselves from the overwhelming ambition of 
France obliged our ministers to forego minor 
interests, and to shut their eyes on more distant 

dangers 
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dangers. We maintained, and wisely in my 
opinion, a close and friendly connexion with 
Russia ; we used all our influence to bring her 
forward in the defence of Europe; we allured 
her by subsidies, by winking at the partition of 
Poland, and her remote views on Turkey ; views 
which we^ are likely this year to assist her, indi- 
rectly at least, to accomplish ; and while we are 
certainly serving her so far as not to remonstrate 
ami oppose them, though injurious to our interest, 
we have been these three years yielding to her 
intercession, if I am rightly informed, foregoing 
the legitimate rights of war, and spared our 
most vulnerable enemy from motives of de- 
ference to Russia which had interfered in its 
favour. 

1 am far from wishing to insinuate any blame 
against our ministers on that account ; situated as 
they were, in very novel and difficult circumstances, 
of the two evils, they have wisely chosen the least : 
but though in the present critical state of Europe 
it was out of their power to avert the impending 
fate of the Turkish empire, it is nevertheless true 
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that its overthrow by Russia is by no means a 
desirable event; and if cogent circumstances 
make it expedient to wink at it, and even to 
countenance the private purposes of Russia, when 
they will affect our interest so materi.ally, I think 
it is highly adviseable to look to ourselves, to 
follow our own views, and to seek elsewhere a 
compensation for the advantages our trade is 
likely to lose in Europe. 

If Bonaparte prevail, our fate will be still worse; 
the whole of Albania, Greece, the Archipelago, 
Candia, and probably Egypt, will be his share of 
the Turkish spoil, and we must expect to have 
the Ionian harbours shut against us, as well as all 
the shores from the Adriatic to the Baltic. In 
the present circumstances of Europe we h,ave 
very little chance in my opinion of being able to 
oppose by war, much less by peace, any barrier 
to his unbounded ambition. Where it will stop 
God only knows ! Austria, who by the treaty of 
Presburg, has been promised indemnities in the 
East, might be soon driven a little more eastward 
than she thinks of. That Bonaparte, if master of 

Greece, 



Greece, would attempt to overrun Asia, andover- 
throwour Indian empire cannot be doubted by any 
body who has the least knowledge of his rash and 
insatiable ambition : he aims at nothing short of 
outrivalling the conquests of Alexander ; and to 
wilve the French eagles over the Ganges, is, from 
what I understand and readily believe, his constant 
thought by day, and his favourite dream by 
night, 

I expect that many sober readers will laugh at 
my fears of what they will call extravagant schemes, 
and that some will treat me as a visionary : God 
grant that I may prove one ! but if I am mistaken 
now, you will at least acknowledge, ray Lord, that 
it will be the first time that events have failed 
not onlyin justifying my apprehensions but in going 
far beyond them. 

However, let us suppose that, in an hour of for- 
bearance, Bonaparte should be pleased to call the 
Bosphorus, the natural limits of the French em- 
pire in the east, he certainly is too tender a parent 
to overlook the absolute re-union of the great 
£ 4 
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western family : no man in his senses can believe 
for a moment, that he will leave his dear western 
children exposed to the contamination of English 
trade, to the manifold evils resulting to them 
from being governed by old dynasties, and more 
especially by the Bourbon family. One may safely 
predict, that the downfal of the thrones of Spain 
and Portugal is only adjourned till next peace, and 
that it will be effected as an act of friendly solici- 
tude for the welfare of the nation*. 

If Spain and Portugal have been allowed to 
outlive their more efficient neighbours, and to 
jrrotract a few years longer their wretched ex- 
istence ; it is, I repeat it, because Bonaparte is 
convinced that they cannot escape him, and be- 
cause the shortness of the last peace did not per- 
mit him to secure their transatlantic possessions, 
which the downfal of those monarcliies in time of 
war, would evidently throw into the arms of 
England, unless we should forfeit them, by an 

* This is not only a rational conjecture, but I understand that 
the design is openly avowed in a letter from an eminent per- 
sonage now in France to a friend in London, 
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impolitic attempt to subject them by conquest to 
onr laws ; and unless by our erroneous and short- 
sighted ambition we should mar the beneficial 
an infallible consequences of their indci)endcnce. 

if Bonaparte should consent to grant us under 
the name of Peace, a short and insecure truce, I am 
convinced that he would be princi{)ally actuated 
by the facility it would afford him to carry into 
eficct his designs on the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies. Very likely, as in the case of Piedmont 
and Italy, between the preliminary and the defi- 
nitive treaty, or, at the latest, immediately after it, 
we should hear of a treaty of cession, and of Vera 
Cruz, Laguira, and Rio Janeiro having received 
French garrisons : and in spite of our silly for- 
bearance during this war, the world would be 
told, in a philanthropic manifesto, that the inoffen- 
sive emperor, has dominions enough not to wish 
to extend them any farther, but that our attempt 
on Buenos Ayres had shown the necessity, of grant- 
ing the loyal inhabitants of Spanish America, a 
better protection, against British ambition ; and 
that the interest of the world, required this mea- 
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sure of his benevolent imperial majesty^ to pre- 
vent Great Britain from engrossing the whole of 
the tropical trade. 

If the peace of Amiens had lasted one twelve- 
month longer, I have no doubt but those places 
would have been occupied by the army of St. 
Domingo. Every thing, I understand, had been 
prcparetl, to smooth the way to a French invasion, 
and to secure to Bonaparte or his dependents, 
the possession of those wealtliy countries ; his 
ascendency over the cabinet of Madrid had con- 
qucj-ed their natural jealousy against admitting 
tbreignei-s into their American dominions ; they 
iuul been overrun by French emissaries under the 
name of commercial agents with missions similar 
to that of Sebastian!. 

(^ne of those emissaries, Mr. Depons, has lately 
published an elaborate and circumstantial account 
of the provinces of Caraccasand Cumana, in which 
the object of his mission is obvious enough. 
You read it, my Lord, with considerable interest, 
and found in it a statistical account of the country, 

as 
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as complete as possible, except in the topography, 
an omission easily accounted for in a work intend- 
ed for publication. But on this interesting part, 
I dare say Mr. Dupons was as minute in his re- 
port to his employer, as he was evidently reserved 
in that which was intended to meet the eye of 
the public^ 

Whatever was the object of his mission, and of 
his publication, his information certainly is drawn 
from the best sources ; such as nobody could 
have access to but an accredited agent, of very 
insinuating manners. What a lively interest 
does he take in the welfare of the country in his 
letter to the intendant ! If he were an accredited 
spy could he perform his part better ? What a 
godly man is he in his corresj)ondence with the 
bishop ! could a new convert to theophilanthropism, 
or the worship of reason, speak more smoothly ? 
Half of the work is taken up in treating of tlic 
cultivation of sugar, coffee, 6cc. and other details, 
which you can find in a hundred other books, and 
in pointing out the improvements they are capable 

of 
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of in the Giraccas. What an honest and benevo- 
Ifnt object ! I wonder the inhabitants have not 
instituted a board of tropical agriculture, and 
appointed him president. 

Notwithstanding the plausible pretences "he 
makes for his stay .at Caraceas, and the object of 
his publication, when you read that part of his 
book where he strives to show that to effect a 
popular revolution would be as difficult as danger- 
ous, and at the s.'ime time broadly enough insi- 
nuates how easy it w'ould be to accomplish one 
on opposite principles, you conjectured (and 
rightly in my opinion) that the author’s mission 
was to prepare the way for such a revolution ; the 
more he seems to consider it as impossible, the 
more he shows the facility of it, and it can scarcely 
be doubted, but that such a scheme was in the 
contemplation of his master. 

If the sudden and unexpected rupture of the 
peace of Amiens, prevented Bonaparte from car- 
rying into execution his ambitious designs on 

Spanish 
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Spanisfi America, you may depend upon it, my 
Lord, that he has not abandoned but only post- 
poned them till the next peace. 

But even let us suppose that he has not the 
most distant thought of the kind ; did he not 
during the last peace, and would he not during the 
next, appropriate to his own purposes and of 
course to the destruction of England, the re- 
sources of Spanish America, almost as completely 
by his influence over the court of Spain, as ho 
could by the actual possession of them ? 

Spain, though retaining a noniiiial iiulepcndence 
is so completely under the coiitroul of France, 
that it may be considered as an integral part of 
Bonaparte’s empire. Whatever is taken from 
Spain, is virtually an abridgement of the power 
and resources of France. Before Spain was 
engaged in the war, did not all the treasure of 
America literally go direct, into Bonaparte's ex- 
chequer, and form part, of what he was pleased 
to call modestly in his budget, extraordinary re- 
'sources^ though he was certainly inti tied to con- 
sider them as ordinary and permanent ones ? If 

it 
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it has been wise to declare war against inoflensivc 
Spain, in order temporarily to deprive our enemy 
of that part of his ways and means ; how much 
wiser would it be to deprive him for ever of the 
resources he draws from Spanish America, to de- 
feat at once the mischievous schemes of his malice, 
against our trade, and to turn to our advantage 
those very means intended and hitherto applied 
for our destruction? Such would be the result of 
emancipating Spanish America. It would im- 
mediately open to British trade and industry an 
extensive new market, more than equivalent to the 
loss of those which competition or compulsion can 
deprive us of in Europe; a market that would rapidly 
increase with the population and prosperity of 
those fertile regions, now cramped by the narrow 
and jealous policy of Spain, but the capacities of 
which would soon be called into actio.i, by a free 
trade, and a mild and national government. 

The extent to which our industry, prosperity, 
and their natural consequences, population and 
power could be gradually increased by the emanci- 
pation of Spanish America is beyond all calcula- 
tion. 
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lation. That country is so extensive, so thinly 
peopled, so fertile, that, even allowing the popula- 
tion to double every twenty five years, as in North 
America, the demand for agricultural labour will 
be for centuries so much above the supply, that 
the Spanish Americans cannot become a manu- 
facturing nation, nor attempt to rival us in any 
kind of industry for ages to come ; therefore, as 
long as no European nation can undersell or surpass 
us, we must continue to supply them with almost 
every article of manufacture, &c. 

It is obvious that America, even in its present 
low state of population, will afford us a murli 
better market, with less apprehension of rivalry, 
than three or four times the same number of peo- 
ple in Europe. The capacity of one country to 
trade with another is not to be estimated by 
numbers or absolute wealth, but by the ndalive 
wealth of its inhabitants. If the people of the 
two countries enjoy the same climate, have the 
same dress, the same manner of living, they will 
produce nearly the same commodities, and at- 
. tempt the same kind of manufactures, to supply 
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their wants or fancies ; except the occasional casu- 
alties of scarcity in one country, and exuberance 
in the other, they will have few exchangeable 
commodities, and these will probably consist in 
some articles of refinement in which the one may 
excel the other. Tlierefore, though both coun- 
tries may be populous and fertile, and the people 
of both industrious and wealthy', no very consi- 
derable traffic can exist between them, and the 
consumers of each others produce will be in a 
very small proportion to the number of inhabit- 
ants. 

It has been lately asserted by a very judicious 
writer, one likely to be well informed of every thing 
concerning the United States of America, where he 
has resided several years, that, upon an average, t;vei y 
inhabitant of North America consumes yearly live 
pounds worth of British manufacture; which I 
readily believe, because I know that they are not, 
and cannot be for a long time to come, a manu- 
facturing nation, but must depend upon other 
commodities which it suits us to take in exchange. 
There is certainly no European nation whose 
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trade with us can bear any comparison with that 
of America, in proportion to its inhabitants. Ten 
millions of Spanish Americans would be so many 
consumers of almost every article which our in - 
dust^ could manufacture ; whereas J question 
whether the whole of Europe (the British islands 
excepted) Contains ten millions of pcf'ple who 
consume our goods, and the consumption of each 
of them consists only in a few peculiar objects, 
and those in small quantity. The produce of the 
soil in other European countries being nearly the 
same as ours, and the industry of their inhabit- 
ants directed to the same manufactures, we mu- 
tually have few exchangeable commodities; but 
the produce of the soil and industry of America 
consists almost entirely of commodities different 
from, and of course exchangeable for, ours. 
Cloth, fustian, hardware, and a thousand other 
articles, the produce of our industry, and objects 
of necessary consumption to every individual in 
Spanish America, can be bartered agaiu'-t gold, 
silver, bark, cochineal, cotton, all the produce of 
their soil, and the most useful and necessary arti- 
cles of our consumption. The consequence in 

F each 
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each country would be a respective constant 
demand for the surplus produce of the other, 
above its own wants, which, if not exchanged, 
would be useless and of no value, and a constant 
capacity to procure it by the exchangeable surplus 
of its own produce, which would insure a be- 
neficial and extensive trade. Beneficial, as it 
would consist in mutually exchanging what is 
useless to the one for the necessary or useful 
surplus of the other; extensive, because though 
Americans are not absolutely richer than French- 
men or Germans, they are so relatively to us, tlie 
whole of our respective surpluses being mutually 
exchangeable. As wealth certainly consists in the 
ability of procuring the objects of our wants or 
fancy produced by the labour of others, it is evi- 
dent that a given number of Americans would give 
more employment to British labour, and be better 
able to pay for it, than the same number of Euro- 
peans, and vice versa, British subjects would want 
more of the produce, and be better able to pay for 
Americ.an than European labour. A free inter- 
course, therefore, will be highly beneficial to both, 
and tend to increase their respective wealth. 

The 
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The opening of a fresh, most beneficial, ex- 
tensive, and progressively increasing channel to 
our trade, now so much cramped, and so likely to 
be every day exposed to farther restrictions and 
impediments in Europe, is certainly a weighty con- 
sideration, my Lord, and of sufficient force, in my 
opinion, to determine Great Britain to attempt the 
r'lmmcipation of Spanish America. 

If siu'c'cssful, we find in that measure the 
means not only to support but to increase that 
power, infiuence, and political preponderance we 
owe to our wealth, prosperity, and navy, which arc 
themselves the offspring of our trade. Wc set at 
defiance the schemes of our enemy, as w^e get an 
ample compensation for any source of prosperity 
of which he can deprive us in Europe; we check, 
as far as it is in our power, the rapid strides of his 
ambition; we prevent him from securing forever 
to himself or his dependents those rich countries, 
and from carrying the limits of the western em- 
pire to the western shores of the New World, 
which he certainly has in contemplation. At any 
■ rate, we presently throw on our side of the balance 
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the weight of countries now on the side of the 
enemy, and we avail ourselves, for the mainte- 
nance of our dignity, power, and preponderance, 
of the resources of extensive territories now at his 
disposal, and applied in carrying on war against 
us. 


The policy of the ctnancipalion of Spanish Ame- 
rica is not less obvious if we consider our situation 
'\illi rcs[)cct to the United States. 

:ii le increase of po|>ulati()n in Jamaica and our 
oilier tropical colonics, makes them every day 
more dependent on the American states for many 
art icles of absolute necessity, of which the mother 
country can afford them but a precarious supply, 
and even that at a ruinous price. Experience has 
.^hown that our sugar islands would be exposed to 
ruin and starvation if they were for a few months 
deprived of their intercourse with North America. 
Government arc so \\ell convinced of it, that they 
have been induced to relax our navigation laws by 
an act ol last session, and to soothe those restless 
and ambitious competitors, instead of resenting 

their 



their repeated insults and encroachments, and 
their partiality to our enemy. What would be the 
fate of our sugar islands if, during an European 
war, the intrigues of France, repeated insults, or 
any other impending causes should bring on a 
rupture between Great Britain and the United 
States? By their recent acquisition of Louisiana 
they almost encompass our colonies, they already 
covet the treasures of Mexico, and cannot fail to 
unite very soon that extensive and wealthy coun- 
try to their federal empire, if not prevented by the 
timely interference of Great Britain. Strange 
rumours have been afloat of late respecting the 
schemes of Colonel Burr and some other enter- 
prizing persons of America, and I shall be very 
much surprised if we do not soon hear of internal 
commotions in Mexico, of some plan of confede- 
ration between that part of the Spanish main and 
the western parts of the United States. Intriguers 
and emissaries have been at work for some years, 
and the jealousy shown by the Court of Madrid at 
the cession of Louisiana, sufficiently proves that 
it was not ignorant of the plans of those ambitious 
and turbulent republicans. 
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If we suffer such a revolution to take place un-. 
der American influence, we shall hold our sugar 
islands by a frail tenure indeed ; every day we 
must feel more and more the policy of establishing 
a political balance in America as well as in Europe; 
nor can that object be better accompli.ibcd than 
by the emancipation of Spanish Aineriqa, especi- 
ally of that part which borders on the Gulf of 
Mexico, and by establishing there, under British 
influence, such forms of government as would best 
suit the nature of the country and the interest of 
Great Britain. 

It would relievo our colonies from their present 
dependence on the. United States for food and 
many other necessaries, and Great Britain from 
that system of forbearance she has been obliged 
to act upon for some years past. It would put us 
at once in a situation to resent the injuries and to 
repel the encroachments of those ambitious re- 
publicans upon our trade and maritime laws. The 
inhabitants of the Mexican Gulf would, at a 
much cheaper rate than North America, supply 
Jamaica with rice, flour, wood, cattle, salt-provi- 
sions. 
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sions, &c. and take in return British manufac- 
tures. That important colony would of course 
be weaned by degrees from her present too close 
connexion with the United States, and becoming 
an emporeum of the trade between the ancient and 
the new world, would find in the increase of its 
prosperity /resh motives of attachment to the pa- 
rent state. 

If I have expatiated too much on these primary 
considerations, their importance will, I hope, be 
a sufficient apology to your Lordship. 

There are besides many secondary and minor 
ones which I could adduce in support of my argu- 
ments, but I shall content myself with pointing 
out some of them. 

The grandeur of the attempt, almost one- fourth 
part of the globe raised to indepi-n«lence by the 
influence and under the protection of Great Bri- 
tain, would shed a great lustre on the British 
councils and power; it would greatly contribute 
to keep up that fame upon which national con- 
i’ 4 sideration 
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sideration so much depends ; it would change a 
languid defensive into a glorious offensive war, 
and teach a proud enemy that he has something to 
fear, something to lose. 

If by dividing the spoils of Europe among his 
minions, his generals, his dependants, Buonaparte’s 
obvious policy is to assume the mask of modera- 
tion, to appear to conquer only to bestow ; and 
while he retains in fact the supremacy of real 
power over the conquered countries by the means 
of his prefects and lieutenants, called dukes and 
kings, to have a plausible pretence in their al- 
ledged independence to retain at a peace all the 
conquests made during the war with their assist- 
ance, we should, by the independence of America, 
retort upon him his own policy, but upon different 
and more generous principles ; we should make 
ourselves new friends and firm allies of new na- 
tions, raised to independence under our protec- 
tion, and inflict on our enemy a severe wound by 
snatching from his present control, and from his 
future occupation, territories which at a general 
peace it would be ^s much out of our power to 

restore 
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restore to their former states, as it will be out of 
Buonaparte’s inclination to restore Europe to the 
situation it was in before, or even after, the peace 
of Amiens, and out of our power to compel him 
to do it. 

I must/ for the sake of brevity, overlook many 
other minor considerations, and close this already 
too long letter by an assertion decisive of the po- 
licy of the measure I recommend ; which asser- 
tion will not I am sure, be contradicted by any 
person in the least acquainted with Spanish 
America, 

The population and wealth of the country in- 
creased of late years, in proportion to the decay of 
the parent state, the weakness of which is such 
that it is equally unable to afford protection and 
to enforce obedience ; the frequent interruption 
of trade, even of communication with the mother 
countiy during the late wars; the relaxation of 
the prohibitory laws in consequence of it; the 
progress of the spirit of independence among the 
natives, which is the natural result of that relaxa- 
tion 
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tion and of the increase of v\'ealth ; local and fo- 
reign circumstances; in sliort, the very nature of 
things calls iny countrymen to independence so 
loud that they cannot remain much longer deaf 
to its voice. Spanish America is so ripe for eman- 
cipation, that should England, blind to the dictates 
of a sound policy, neglect to take the leading part 
in this impending revolution, and to direct it to 
her own views, it will happen of u.'Clf, in a few 
years, without her concurrence, and turn to the 
profit of Buonaparte, of the United States, or per- 
haps be attended by anarchy, tlie surest means of 
blasting the fine prospect of this inevitable event. 
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LETTER V. 

My Loud, 

Thoug^i I hope that I have sufficiently proved in 
my last letter the beneficial consequences likely 
to result to Great Britain from the emancipation 
of Spanish America, if directed by her, I beg you 
will keep in view that the true state of the 
question, is not respecting the policy of the mea- 
sure absolutely speaking; whether we ought or 
ought not to undertake it, but whether it be wise to 
take tlie direction of an impending and necessary 
revolution, which certainly will soon take place of 
itself, and may be fatal to Great Britain, in throw- 
ing that country into confusion or into the arms 
of our rivals or enemy, if not directed by us 
towards our interest. 

Being convinced of the truth of my position, 
I shall now subpiit to your Lordship the outlines 
of the plan, which in my opinion ought to be 
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adopted, to avoid the dangers and secure the ad- 
vantages of that measure; in short to accomplish 
an emancipation equally salutary and advantageous 
to Great Britain and Spanish America. 

It certainly has not escaped your Lordship’s at- 
tention, that while I strongly urge the policy, nay 
the necessity of a general emancipation, I have 
carefully (jualilied it by saying : that in order to 
be beneficial, it must be systematical aiui skilfully 
conducted. There are many dangers which would 
ruin the whole scheme, and which are to be care- 
fully averted. 

An emancipation is a kind of revolution; and 
when w'c recollect the dreadful scenes we have 
witnessed in both worlds for half a century, who 
does not shudder at the very word revolution ? 
The passage from subjection to independence is a 
crisis in a political body affected by a disease, 
which may either bring on death or restore it t(} 
health and vigour : to accelerate that crisis 
therefore requires some precautions and a skilful 
hand. 
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I think, my Lord, that the question may be 
fairly stated in the shape of a problem, thus : 

What are the best means to accomplish the 
emancipation of Spanish America, without ex- 
posing her to the dangers of anarchy and revo- 
lution ? • 

To which my answer is this : England must 
rouze and call forth the latent energies of that 
country without putting the mass of the people 
into a state of ferment. She must be the insti- 
gator and moderator at the same time of a kind 
of revolution which, without atFccting the re- 
lative ranks and situations of individuals shall cut 
asunder the ties that bind Spanish America to 
Spain, and place her in a state of nominal inde- 
pendence, sufficient to prevent the possibility of 
France or Spain ever regaining their [)Ower or 
influence over that country ; and which, without 
placing it under the avowed subjection of England, 
shall nevertheless secure her in the inhabitants use- 
ful and necessary allies, as much by their real de- 
pendence, arising from the necessity ol’ protection, 

and 
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and trade, as Portugal has been for centuries, or 
as the new-made kings of Bonaparte are under 
the controul of his power. If you recolleci, my 
Lord, what I have stated in my first and second 
letters, of the various conditions, customs, and 
manners of the inhabitants and of the obvious dan- 
ger of a protracted commotion in a political body 
composed of such jarring elements, you will 
allow that a change in the govcruinent ought to 
be as little, and the passage from the old to the 
new order of things as quick as possible. 

As the present government is monarchical, a& 
the notions and customs of the people have been 
formed, and their conditions regulated according- 
ly, the new government must be monarchical, 
with this difference alone if possible, that the 
king be at Lima or Mexico, instead of at Madrid. 
The existing institutions must remain untouched, 
the key stone of the vault alone must be removed 
and replaced with quickness and dexterity ; else the 
social fabrick tumbling into confusion, will crush 
prosperity and even civilization under its ruins. 


A monar- 
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A monarchical government, will not only facili- 
tate and accelerate any scheme for the indepen- 
dence of Spanish America, as being more conge- 
nial to the habits of the people ; but by leaving 
e\yry body, one excepted, in their present situation, 
will greatly contribute to ward off the dangers of 
the com’motions, which a popular government 
would be exposed to : it will, besides, have tlui 
advantage of giving a better counterj)oise to the 
republican interest prevalent in North America, 
and by precluding the possibility of the present and 
future association and federation, it will settle a 
political balance in the New 1 , flic ncca--sity 

of which becomes more urgent ever} day. 

If you ask me, my Lord, how this is to be ac - 
complished, I answer : by exciting hope and tear 
with address and policy, and by skilfully working 
upon the passions and tlie feelings of mankind with 
the two powerl'ul engines by which micci." is 
generally obtained in every great luinr n umler- 
taking, I mean persuasion and compulsion. 

By persuasion we must obtain the concurrence, 

at 
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at any rate the acquiescence df many ; while aii 
overawing force must be at hand to crush any 
opposition that persuasion cannot remove. 

By these moral and physical means, skilfully 
blended, wc should secure as much as it is in 
human power to do, not only the success of the 
enterprise, but that promptitude of success, which 
is a necessary condition to render it beneficial. 

I would therefore recommend above all, to try 
to obtain by all possible means, the concurrence 
and assistance of the clergy, the nobility, the land- 
lords, the merchants, in short of the aristocracy 
of the country, and to come forward with a 
scheme adapted to their passions and prejudices 
and likely to flatter national and individual pride ; 
and as for the mass of the people, they would be 
gained by a fair prospect of bettering their pre- 
sent condition 

From my personal knowledge of |)ublic opinion, 
and of the actual bent of the popular feelings in 
Spanish Aincrlc.a, lean assure your Lordship, that 

nothing 
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nothing could so well answer the purpose of secur- • 
ing the favour, and even the almost universal 
concurrence of the people, as the allurement of in- 
dependence, and the consequent prospect of 
places, power, consideration, and free trade under 
a national and monarchical government. 

I need not observe, what common sense suffi- 
ciently points out, that the individual whom 
England should bring forward and support as the 
head of the new government, must not be an 
adventurer struggling to emerge from the dregs of 
society, but that he must be selected from that high 
rank, which of itself commands respect and obe- 
dience, smothers the leaven of ambition, so apt to 
be fermented by the heat of personal competition, 
in times of commotion ; and that he must be one 
to whom pride itself will resign its preteusions, 
and submit with pleasure, from a consciousness 
that it can be done without disgrace. 

Permit me here, my Lord, to state briefly the 
outlines of the plan upon which I believe Great 
Britain ought to act, and which in my opinion 

G would 
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would almost insure success, and be most benefi- 
cial to both countries. 

Mexico and Terra Firma, from their centrical 
situation, short distance from Europe, and greater 
ability, on account of the state of their population 
and wealth, to support a national government and 
to maintain a close and beneficial connexion with 
England, arc the parts of Spanish America where 
the first trial ought to be made. 

The first step should be to select a young and 
enterprising prince out of some of the sovereign 
families of Europe, the most likely to . be accept- 
able as a king to the inhabitants, and from his 
connexions to be well inclined to Great Britain, 
and hostile to Bonaparte. 

I 

England should enter into a previous treaty 
with him, and both parties should bind themselves 
by some stipulations ; England to assist him with 
a competent naval, and military force, and in re- 
turn for such assistance to require that a fourth 
part of the public money existing at the moment 

of 
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of the conquest should be appropriated as prize- 
money to the naval and military forces composing 
the expedition ; the rest to be left at the disposal 
of the prince to defray the expences of the new 
government and to reimburse England, by instal- 
ments with interest, all the expenccs attending 
the expedition : and for the better security of the 
fulfilment of the stipulations entered into, Great 
Britain should keep a garrison (d' British trooi)S in 
one or more prin('ij)al ports of the country, at the 
expence of tlie new government. She should 
Upsides make such other stipulations as would 
.M*cure eveiy possible advantage to the British trade. 

As real and profitable economy in great enter- 
prises consists in prompt and decisive success, the 
auxiliary army slioald be extremely well appointed, 
and of that imposing magnitude, which by strik- 
ing terror into the bosoms of those who might be 
prompted by duty or inclination to defend the 
(^stablislied government, would immediately over - 
awe the spirit of resistance, from the conviction 
that an effectual one could not be made ; and 
which at tlie same time would secure the assist- 
ance and exertions of the disaffected, the indif- 
o 2 ferent 
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ferent, and the undecided, by holding out to them 
a sufficient protection, and such a probability of 
success as might excite every aspiring man to 
come forward, and secure the protection and 
favour of the new government. 

The expedition ought to carry a great quantity 
of arms to be distributed among such of the 
natives, as should join the prince’s standard, and 
also officers to drill and discipline them into a 
national militia. 

On his landing on the shores of Spanish Ame- 
rica, the prince should issue a proclamation, stating 
that he was not come to conquer, but to deliver 
the country, and to restore independence, under a 
national government framed by and for the people, 
and to be no longer conducted for the benefit of 
a distant nation : he should promise to keep in- 
violate the immunities of the clergy, the civil laws, 
religion, &c. ; and to protect property, and the 
liberty of trade. With s. ch incitements, aided by 
the allurement of honors and places, I have no 
doubt, my Lord, but that almost the whole people 
would immediately shake off the King of Spain’s 

allegiance 
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allegiance, lo acknowledge the new sovereign, and 
that the emancipation of an extensive empire 
would be achiev'ed as a coup de main : so easy 
would be the success, if the enterprise were well 
conducted, that it would scarcely ».leservc the 
epithet of great, but from its consequences. 

• 

Who the prince is that would be most likely to 
please the people of the country, and to conciliate 
their affection should be maturely considered ; 
the choice is an object of great delicacy and im- 
portance, as from selecting a proper person would 
in a great measure depend the facility of success, 
and the happiness of millions of human beings. 

I am conscious that it may be deemed presump- 
tuous and indiscreet in a private person to give an 
opinion on such a delicate subject ; if you think so, 
my Lord, you will be pleased to expunge, what I 
am about to write with diffidence, and in conse- 
quence of your Lordship’s commands to state 
with exactness on paper, the substance of our 
conversations. 


I think that the crown of Mexico would be a 
G 3 fair 
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fair object of ambition to some of the royal dukes. 
Their bravery, their military knowledge, the grace- 
fulness of their persons, their affability, would in 
my opinion strongly recommend them, and con- 
ciliate the love of their new subjects. The only 
objection against them (but I apprehend an in- 
sup6rablc one) is their being born and educated 
protestants. I think that to a monarch so circum- 
stanced the bigoted people of Spanish America 
could never be reconciled} and that a zealous 
and all powerful clergy would not see a sufficient 
security for their wealth and influence under the 
government of a protestant prince, even if they 
were not bway(;d by' religious motives. 

Whether Mexico be, as Paris, worth going to 
mass for; whether a conqueror be allowed to be 
a musulman in Egypt, a devout papist at Rome, a 
tlieophilanthropist at Paris, is a question far above 
my competency to determine ; I shall therefore 
leave it to abler casuists in politics and divinity 
than myself. 

But if our noble princes should prefer (as 1 
think they would) standing by their king 

and 
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and country in these critical times ; if they .should 
prefer enjoying the honours of their high station, 
to the ambition of seeking in distant and unwhole- 
some climes a regal title, by reigning over a 
scarcely half civilized nation ; I should not hesitate 
to’recommend it to some of the younger branches 
of the house of Bourbon. 

J 

If for many years, the great, though unsuccess- 
ful efforts of England to re-establish that family 
on the throne of their ancestors have been thought 
a wise and generous policy ; if it is adviseablc at 
the present moment to light for the purpose of 
procuring an indemnity for the King of Sardinia, 
would it not be wise and sound policy to bc.-'tow 
an indemnity on the illustrious and imfoitunatc, 
hou.se of Bourbon, at the expence of the en- 
slaved branch of their family, or rather at the 
expence of the u.sur|)er of their p.itrimony, of the 
coininou enemy of them as well as of Great 
Britain ? 


Such a choice would in my opinion mure Ilian 
any, tend to conciliate the lavour of the people 
G 4 of 
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of the country, and of course to insure the success 
of the scheme. The Bourbons have a ‘Colourable 
right to rescue from the grasp of the usurper, 
part of the patrimony of their ancestors. I have 
no doubt that many an able civilian, would in 
the treaties of Europe before or after that of 
Utrecht find specious arguments and ..titles on 
which to ground their claim to these countries, as 
good as ahy that are to be found in the generality 
of manifestoes. 

Long habit of obedience and reverence to the 
present dynasty, and the many wise regulations 
which have improved the condition of Spanish 
America since the accession of the Bourbons to 
the throne of Spain, have endeared their name 
to the people. Their religion would render them 
very acceptable ; and from the fallen state of their 
fortunes one may naturally expect of them, that 
noble ardour to retrieve it, which renders men fit 
for great enterprises. Leaving behind neither 
fortune, nor family, and scarcely possessing in 
Europe the common comforts of life, they would 
probably encounter with eagerness all the toils and 

dangers 



dangers attending such an expedition, and be ao 
tuated by that spirit of boldness, so often decisive 
of success. They would besides be the more 
welcome in America for belonging to no country, 
as they would'bring thither no great retinue. 

Such, or similar, were, I understand, the ideas 
and the plan of the late illustrious minister, the 
loss of whom England will long bewail. When 
your Lordship at his desire submitted to him in a 
short memorial the substance of my ideas on this 
subject, you were so kind as to tell me a few 
days after, that they had met with his entire ap- 
probation. 

After mature consideration he had satisfied 
himself that the true interests of England and 
Spanish America were the same ; that plundering 
expeditions, very expensive to government, were 
attended, when successful, with no other advan- 
tage, than the booty of the captors ; that partial 
or extensive conquests, were still more expensive;, 
more difficult to accomplish, and almost impos- 
sible 
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sible to he retained, that their infallible conse- 
quence would be to weaken England, b^a constant 
drain of the public money and of the flower of the 
population, while they served as fair topics to the 
invectives of the enemy against our selfish policy, 
and roused the jealousy of the continental powers, 
whom it was his earnest wish to reconcile to his 
ultimate views for the liberation of Europe ; — that 
Spanish America though able tu support a national 
government was unable to defray the necessary 
expences attending the government of a distant 
foreign conqueror, especially of an English one, 
and therefore must be a dead weight on Great 
Britain. However, he clearly saw that something 
must be done, that from the internal situation of 
the country, and the dispositions of its inhabitants, 
Spanish America was on the eve of a natural 
revolution, which, if not directed by and in favour 
of England, would be fatal to her interests, be- 
cause it must in that ease either be directed by 
and for Bonaparte, or the United States, or must 
plunge that country in a state of convulsion and 
anarchy destructive of civilization. 


You 
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You well know, my Lord, that deeply impressed 
with the i^ea that the prosperity and power of 
Engjand are founded upon, and therefore must in- 
crease with, the civilization and prosperity of 
other countries, that truly great man had posi- 
tively determined to attempt the noble and gene- 
rous, as well as political, enterprise of a gradual 
and systematical emancipation of Spanish Ame- 
rica, by assisting the natives in erecting a 
national government and independent monarchy 
under the protection of Great Britain. He was 
convinced that this measure was the only one that 
could be attended with great and permanent con- 
sequences, really beneficial to both countries ; that 
mutual wants, necessity of protection, and British 
capital and industry, would secure to Great Britain 
all the possible advantages of trade by the gradu- 
ally increasing resources of exchange of the rich 
produce of Spanish America fdr British and Indian 
manufactures; and, in short, that emancipation 
would answer as well, if not much better, every 
political or beneficial purpose, than any plan of 
conquest and coercion, without the dangers and 

national 
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national expenses attending it ; that while Buona- 
parte’s policy was to conquer in order to plunder 
and to enslave, Great Britain’s policy ought to be 
to give liberty, independence, and free trade where- 
ever she could extend her influence, and to turn 
this memorable contest into the struggle of gene- 
ral independence against universal oppression and 
slavery ; that it was as wise as liberal to bestow 
what we could not conveniently or safely keep for 
ourselves, and to imitate so far Buonaparte’s po* 
licy in making conquests of which the retention 
would be so much out of our power, that it could 
not even be the subject of a negociation, and to 
create new allies, over whom our influence would 
be secured by our liberal and generous conduct, 
our superior industry, and the necessity of our 
protection. 

In fact, who does not see, my Lord, that the 
new sovereign of America, be he whom he may, 
a’nd leaving out of the question all bonds of grati- 
tude, must be, for his own interest, and from ne- 
cessity, the faithful ally of Great Britain, and much 


more 
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more dependent upon her than Portugal has been 
for centuries. Under the protection of the British 
navy he has nothing, and without it every thing to 
fear from the resentment of Spain and the ambi- 
tion'of France. Where would his subjects find 
another market out of England to exchange their 
commodities for the objects of their wants? where 
else would they find capitalists always ready to buy 
wholesale, and to retail the produce of their coun- 
try to the world ? 

The population of Mexico, under a national and 
wise government, would probably increase very 
fast, and that kingdom might in course of time 
become a militaiy power, and so far a useful ally 
to Great Britain in checking the unbounded am- 
bition of the United States. But its extensive 
coasts being absolutely destitute of good harbours, 
and even of safe roads, it could never become a 
maritime power, nor of course an object of jealousy 
to England. In case of war, a simple order of 
the King would immediately seclude it from the 

civilized world, stop its trade entirely, and plunge 
# 

it 



it in a few months, from a state- of opulence, into 
wretchedness and misery. But ^h a case can- 
not even bfe supposed ; in fact, the ordinary causes 
of quarrels and wars among nations' could not 
possibly arise; tlie richer and more populous, the 
more dependent on England would Mexico be f(>r 
the supply of its wants. The prosperity of both 
countries would be inseparable: their political as 
well as commercial interest would cement every 
day more and more, and their natural union would 
perpetuate the dependence of Mexico on the* 
power of Great Britain* 

In emancipating Sj)anish America, Britain would 
achieve the most glorious and important conquest 
over her inveterate foe, bv means dear to huma- 
nity, without the least expense of blood or trea- 
sure, and would secure its allegiance by means 
infinitely safer than forts and garrisons, by the 
everlasting bonds of mutual attachment and inte- 
rest, by the superiority of her civilization and in- 
dustry, by the necessity of her protection. She 
would be amply repaid for her generous exertions, 
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in fame, glory, consequence, increase of wealth 
and power ; the treasures of America, instead 

of passing through Spain into the coffers of Buo- 
naparte, would in future come directly into the 
Baide of England, and perhaps would one day 

serve to rescue the world from his ambition and 

« 

tyranny. 


THE END, 


n. N. SHVRV, PRI.NTEH, BERWICK STREET. 
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. 1 N retracing the events recorded in the liistories 
of past ages, yuc find no period of equal duration 
witli the last twenty years, that has produted so 
many and such varied changes in the moral, as 
well as political situation of the majority of the 
inhabitants of the globe. It is truc'that the le* 
volutions of a single state may he adduced as a 
fair parallel to those of any one modern kingdom ; 
but it is evident that even the instantaneous sub* 
vcision of the power of imperiat Rome herself, 
when in the plenitude of her diiminioii, could not 
hu^c extended its consequences to so many dif* 
fereut nations as the Frenchr Revolution has done; 
for even at its commencement, the elcHric shock 
was felt in both hemispheres, though with dilTer' 
enteftVets, the sooty native of (’ongo hr Benin 



in flic one, being stimulated to rapine and nun 
tier in the sacred name of liberty, wliilrit in the 
other, flic peaceful and almost incurious Hindoo 
stood calmly looking on, a quiet spectator of the 
alisurd attempt to forma ^'National Assembly”" 
ill the paltry settlement of Malie, oa the coast 
of Malabar,--paltry, as taking place on a terri- 
tory of half a dozen square miles, and absurd in 
its constitufioii, as every house-holder .became a 
member of the Supreme Legislature.” There 
indeed the first energies of the sovereign people 
wore satisfied \\ith confining the governor in the 
Chokey, or dungeon of the fort, as a proof of 
liberty, and with singing La Carnia^^tiol, as a, 
proof of patriotism; — nof so, unfortunately, in 
flic sister settlement of the where the 

atrocious and unmanly murder of flie gallant 
and loyal INIacnamara, then eaptaiii of La Thetis, 
will for evfcr leave an indelible stain on the eha- 
racter of the colonists. Yet, great as tliev- 
i hanges have been, both in their number, and in 
their evfent, it is probable that the events of tlic 
proswit day, and of the next twelve months, may 
lewl^thcrs which will muri" strongly mark the 
desnny of future ages, particularly in the west- 
ern w'orld. . 

The general interest and anxiety for the ulti- 
of our gallant allies in Spain, si'eui 
ti^av'c qngaged the attention of the public so 
lut^i, "as^tV have prevented them from turning 
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J'uir thoughts towards' the consequences likely 
io ensue to the Spanish ('olonies^ in tlu^ es'ciit of 
$he final triumph of Spain, or of her being 
obliged to crouch beneath the ir<ni arm of the 
mereilcss invader. In cither case, the eoiive- 
quenees n^st be of great importance to England 
as ^trading: nation, and the line botli of commer- 
cial and of state policy, necessaryfor licrtopiirsue, 
deserves to be a< curatelv draw ii, and welltlefined. 

That the ministry have already taken the mat* 
ler into serious euiisidcration, is evident from 
Lord Castlereagli’s speech in the House of 
Commons on the motion for augmenting our 
disposcable force, where’ lie says, "If no (icld 
of action presented itself in Europe, Uritish in- 
terests might vet call oiir troths for the ^ifcuee 
of aoiother patt of the world,^' nlludiug evi- 
dently to Spanish America, where the era I'ty 
usurper has already contrived to alequirc a con- 
siderable influence. 

But it is not to the breasts of the ministry 
alone such contemplations ought to be confined ; 
it is the duty of every Englishman, as well as his 
inestimable privilege, to acquire a correct judg- 
ment on all important events that aifeet Uic in- 
terests of his country, and it is with this view 
that the writer of the present sheets has en- 
deavoured to sketoh a faithful stateno'iit ol&^he 
question, great part of which is drawn from his 
own active ohset(t9|ions iu^the course of thejast 

isl» 
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twenty ycarSj in the foui* quarters 6f the globe , 
coil firmed by ' the most modern and recent ac" 
counts of the best writers on the varioua subjects 
which will here present themselves for discus- 
sion; and the question may well be considered, 
as of momentous importance, when we recollect 
the boast of the old Spanish monarcliy, " That 
the sun never set upon their dominions/' 

It has been observed with genuine philosophi- 
cal accuracy, by Mr. Chalmers in his Estimate, 
‘'That we may probably find, that although we 
are advanced by wide steps during the last cen- 
tury in the science of politics, we have' still 
much to leant; but that the summit can only be 
gained, by substituting accurate research for de- 
lusive speculation, and by rejecting zeal of para- 
dox, for moderation of opinion.’' Bowing to the 
truth of this position, we cannot but lament, that 
H truth so obvious should have so little weight 
with the whole herd of. political economists and 
soi dimnt philosophists of the present day, who 
have been prejudicing the public with the crude 
theories of their closets, and with vague defi- 
nitions of real and imaginart/ wealth, without 
reflecting that everij thing is wealthj which man- 
kind consider as such, and which stimulates them 
to industry ; and that itA,repfesentative must be 
.considered as wealth also, whether it is the lea- 
ther money of. the ancients, the cowrie of the 
Indian, the tenpeuny nail of the Otaheitean, the 



U,uinca of the miser, or the bank note of modern 
( irrulatioB. 

It has too long been the failiion to look at the 
gloomy side of the question, tvithout reflecting 
that sinister events inhulnan life, are often but as 
cloqds posing over a summer sun ; but surely 
it is the duty both of the Christian and the philo- 
sopher to contemplate the good, whilst his eyes 
arc open also to the evil ; and indeed it is not to 
be doubted that every man of observation, and 
of candour, will confess that in the material and 
also in the moral world, the sum total of evil is 
greatly counterbalanced by the corresponding 
good. 

In this point of view, however, we may lament 
the passing sorrows of the ilbfated peninsula, yet 
we are not to tremble at the consequences of the 
tyrant's success, at least as far as regards our- 
selvc ; for even the total subjugation of Spain 
will not place England in a worse situation than 
she was before this nefarious usurpation, and may 
indeed itself be productive of much 'positive 
good to the Spanish American Colonies. Not 
that such an event is to he wished for, in order to 
procure these speculative benefits; yet still a 
calm consideration of each point of the question 
is deserving present attention. 

There seems great reason to believe that the 
family ambition of Bonaparte, and perhaps his 
apprehensive hatred of the almost last reigning 



branih of the Bourbons, has in some incaMirr 
overcome his wonted polio v , in this 1 st- attack on 
Spanish independedee. Whilst the old family 
hat upon the throne oi Spain, that kingdom was 
little more than a provfnce to France, and her 
king nothing more than his viceroy; her, Eu- 
ropean resources were at his command, her ports 
were shut to Englisli produce, in coirforinity to 
hjs nexv system of decontincntalization, and the 
wealth of her colonies, as oOi'n as it could he 
brought home, by eluding the vigilance of the 
" Tyrants of the Seas,” was destined to fill 
his eolTers, and thus enable him to pursue his 
well-known system of biibery and corruption at 
foreign courts, and to gratify all the luxurious 
longings of upstart pride at his own. 

But now the case is widely different, a spark 
of genuine liberty has kindled a ilame of resist- 
ance, which may yet spread farther, and endan- 
ger his pow'cr and influence over surrounding 
subjugated nations. Should Sfiain yet succeed 
in driving his rapacious herd of plunderers from 
her plains and from her t itie'>, Iiis sun will then 
pass his roc«ridian, and may perhaps soon set for 
ever . — Should ht sueceed in placing his brothei 
on tlte^ throne of Spain and the Indies, what then 
will he^iave acquired ? — what indeed, but the 
pos<i^essioii of Spain which he virtuallj possessed 
o(^re— a‘(*ouiitry deluged with the blood of its 
best citizens, and wiih its remaining population 
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bittcrh ouisingthe Frcaich fraierntty. 

But of i»er colonies ! — it is to bo hoped that the 
policy and the protection of Britain^ will for 
over cut him off from all future participation in 
their resources. 

^We tl|u8 see all he will have gained ; but 
what will Biitain ha\c lost? — nothing that she 
posse!>siBd before his usurp itioib for Spam was 
thcnjicr cnciiiy rf< facto, though not perhaps dc 
fittiino,. whilst his means of hurting her will be 
much less, if proper' attention is paid to the 
Spanish ports, and to the ships of war which arc 
now in them. 

mUs part of the subject we shall bo\se\er 
leave for future discussion, when we come to in- 
vestigate the policy which Britain ought to pur- 
sue iu the present crisis ; and to be enabled to 
judge fhirly of the general question, it will be 
pioper itb take a slight political and commercial 
sketch of the several d<*pcndcncies of Spain, of 
their several capabilittes, of the power and dispo- 
sition of ‘their inhabitants, ot' their resources, of 
their wants, and of the advantages which will 
result from an unrestrained commerce, with 
respect both to England and theppielvcs. 

Should Spaih preserve her iudcpciidcnce, aqd 
consequently her influence over her own colonics, 
we may reasonably hope that gratitude, as w'cll 
as the self-evident maxims of liberal polity, will 
prompt her to open an extensive c^ii^ercial in- 
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tercoursc^ not oul^ .^etween tier colonies and 
England^ hut aTso betiveen the dependencies ol’ 
each nation, the laiier of which we shall endea- 
vour to shew will be of mutual advantage to all 
parties. Should ahe unfortunately fall, the pro- 
tection of England, which we will also endeavour 
to sh^w is absolutely necessttry to colonial welfare, 
even though no closer connection should ehsue, 
will of itself produce a great and extensive in- 
tercourse ; new wants will arise, as wealth be- 
comes more generally ^sseminated, and they will 
act and re-act upon eadh other mutually ; but Wc 
shall not go farther at present into this part of 
the question, but merely premise that our suc- 
ceeding observations -will be formed on the most- 
extended spale of probable intercourse, so -as to 
embrace the nlost extended view of the subject, 
leaving each reader to reduce it according to the 
scale of his own opinion.- If there are any who 
shall honour this short analysis with a perusal, 
are of opinion that the colonies will be disposed 
to follow the fate of the mother country, we shall 
also notice that point hereafter, though we must 
confess, even . in this stage of the question, that, 
it is more likely the colonics should throw'off 
their dependdlce on Spain trjtimphant, than 
tftmely yoke themselves to be/^fottune in a sub- 
jugated tttite. • 

Whatever, may be the future connection be- 
iweet^ Great Britain and Spanish America, it is 
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from commerce tbat the greatest benefits must 
he derived ; jet^ in any possible state of the 
case, we are* not to expect any very rapid bei^ 
fits in the first stages of our commercial inters 
course besides, in this enlightened day, when 
\ve are accustomed to look beyond the mere 
passing event, we may conclude with an inge- 
nious vv|iter, “ That it is not the immediate 
profit arising from a favourite branch of com- i 
inerce that is to be considered, especially in a 
national point of view, but. the probable and 
future consequences attending it.” 

It might have been considered, a few years 
ago, as a work of supererogation, to have said 
any thing in defence of commerce, generally ; 
yet, as it has been so much the fashion to decry 
it of late, it may not be amiss here to recal. 
public attention to its various advantages. It 
would indeed be far. beyond our proposed limits 
even briefly to notice the first rise and the con- 
sequent., progress df the commerce and manu- 
factures of the United Kingdom, together with 
the fiorresponding increase of national revenue; 
yet we may venture to premise, without danger 
of contradiction, that in proportion as these 
have increased from the reign of Eli/abetlrto 
the pfesent time, so has our naval power been 
extended, on which alone wp are depepdent for 
that opulence aud influence with which we'have 
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astonished the worlds in opposition to the inosf 
Tigoroiis cxei-tions of our inveterate encnij . 

This truth is more fully piovcd by the passing; 
events; for, ootwit^tanding our onn internal 
resources, which now appear greater than sta- 
tistical writers have ever ventured to assert,, it 
must still be allowed that J^nghuid derives con- 
siderable benefit even from the prcsent»circiini^ 
scribed state of her intercourse"with tlie conti- 
nent. ‘Here, indeed, it must afford sincere gra- 
tulation to every patriotic bosom, to sec, even 
now, in spite of all the decrees and regulations 
of France, that our commerce still supplies the 
ezigeiieies of war, still aids that unbroken spirit 
which Britain displays in her gallant and steady 
resistance to a world combined both in arts and 


arms against her existence. 

. This island, -'a mere spot on the globe, must 
indeed now be considered as presenting a sublime 
spectacle to the present, and to future ages, 
The historian of succeeding centuries will look 
hick with wonder and admiration on this litllo 
island, now, almost the oidy refuge left for real 
liberty; and the statist will scarce! v believe 
tiliat, whilstslljie ports of America and of Europe 
^I'cre shi^to her shipping, could still caln.iy 



pose the upetiual contest, still .securely pro- 
:t and^xtend her coinnierce, still bring home 


^ safety the immense property of her tradei's 
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IVom tho most distaift points of the globe, end 
still add to her manufactures, her €onuii||l%e, 
and her revenues, srhilst those of her inimltal 
risals were in most instances diinunished, on^ 
in manj totalljr aiinihilated. 

The politician will endeavour to investigate 
the causes of this singular {vhcnoiuiHlon ; he will 
find tli^t England not only possessed eminent 
advantages in her local situation, in soil* 
and climate, and in the di^psition, genius, and 
industry of licr inhabitapil, btit that these were 
perhaps better understood, mkI sooner profited 
of, than in any other cotemporary nation ; to 
these he will add her love of liberty, and capa- 
bility of enjoying it, he uill contemplate her 
socuiity of property^ her Iqual j^ws, and, in 
general, her navigation and colonial lawi» 
founded on unerimg pimtiptas, and yet frani^ 
so as to be accommodated to every imperihas' 
change of circumstance ; and in these rcfloctiont 
he will find a solution for bis inquiry of, what 
had raised her to a rank so commanding in the 
scale of nations. Such a contemplation points 
out to us that line of general policy which will 
be most conducive to our own particular ha^i*< 
ness ; our ancient rivals on tfie eoutment may 
therefore increase their standing annkm to aid 
them in their invasion of neighhouriag states, or 
defend themselves from the just revenge of thotse 
whom they have alicady injured' with us. 
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lhaiik God ! the case is indeed very different ; 
i)fir ^reat resource, our best safety, must always 
in pi.ssi-ssing a commanding naval force' 
V itJioiit at the same .time neglecting those ad- 
vantages which may be gained by the gallantry 
of Britain’s sons, trained to the te^6d field. 

To possess and to preserve however a supe- 
riority of naval power, it necessarily .follows 
that we must preserve our superiority of mari- 
tinic commerce ; this can only be done by a 
strict attei^tion to the indispcnsible duty of che- 
rishing whatever branch of that commerce may 
nioi'e parlicuTarly tend to increase our seamen 
and our shipping ; and, as a further stimulus, 
we ought to reflect that, unless, we preserve 
this warlike and commercial superiority on the 
ocean, it will be impossible for us to preserve 
our external influence and independence, and of 
rfourse we should risk the existence of our in- 
ternal freedom and political happiness. 

In an elaborate work written some years ago, 
{Anderson on Commerce), it has been remarked, 
with a kind of prophetical accuracy, And, by 
way of corollary, let us add, that if ever Bri- 
tain’s (ucterual independence should he lost, Ihat 
of (he rcst pf the nations of Europe, that shall 
dare to- oppose any overgrown tyrant, will be 
‘ also at an end ! *' If any thing further was want- 
ing lo stimulate us to exertion, a truth so self- 
evident and so forcible will surely he sufficient. 



Ill the .present crisis of affairs^ . therefore, it 
helioves us more particularly to avail oursehes 
of every opening for the extension of our com- 
merce^ in order to counterbalance that partial 
diminution which must inevitably result from the. 
measures pursued bjr France and America ; and 
^YC natiirally turn our eyes towards the Spanish 
Colonies, not indeed with views of conquest or 
aggi'andizemcnt, but to cstabK.sh such an inter- 
course as will be productive of mutual advantage. - 
These immense provinces, stretching almost 
from pole to pole, through every variation of 
climate, are as yet, indeed, but in their infancy, 
and if merely left to themselves to acquire 
wisdom by experience, may be long before they 
rise high in the scale of nations ; from.us, there- 
fore, advice and encouragement may be need- 
ful; yet wc ought to recollect, as it has been 
elegantly observed, that there is no efi’ort luqi'a 
arduous, no experiment in policy more uncer- 
tain, than an attempt to excite the spirit of in- 
dustry where it has declined, or to^^ntrodii^,. it 
where it is unknown; and we in^sy .'add, ''that 
there is nothing more calculated to excite sits^. 
picion and distrust, than* an appearance of 
foreign interference. 

Any direct measures therefore, towards the 
improvement of those colonies on our part, even 
if practicable, would nevertheless be injudi-' 
ciops; the only stimulus which wc can fairly 



appJ}'. will be that of a reciprocal commerce; 
and thou|^Ii the effects resulting from com- 
mercial intercourse may be but slow in their 
operation, yet they will be invariably sure, if 
any dcpcndance can be' placed on the obser- 
vation, that wherever cbtnmcrce has flourished, 
the people have enjoyed general plenty and hap- 
piness; and that eivilizalion, urbanity, and :t 
comparatively well* ordered government, wcuring 
the Itbdriy and property of the subject, ba\e 
ajways been its constant attendant 

It has been w'ell observed by M‘^P%e'rson, in 
his Annals, that, At agriculture is the foun- 
dation, 80 arc manufactures ‘and fisheries the 
pillars, and navigation the wings of commerce;’* 
it is indecd.to the first of these, both for their 
sakes and our own, that we must cudeaveur (j 
direct the industry of our American friends, 
vvhilst their fishsVii's, particularl y that of pearls, 
m'ky also be deserving of encourageiucul. 

By their attention being directed to the 
pjHi^uits of ’^agricultnrc, in the first instance 
many benefits will be speedily produced, po- 
pulation will be encouraged, and tlie difTerent 
provinces will uof'only be improved and em- 
bellished by the labour and industry of the in- 
habitants,' but cyeu the climate will be lendcrcd 
it^j^rc-livholcsoi^ and friendly to European coa- 
kitvjipis. . The accurate Robertson has observed, 
wit^^.grcat proj^^ieiy, that where any region of 
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iLc earth lies neglected and uncultivated^ the 
air s<:ic,nales in the forests, and putrid cxliala- 
iions aii,sc. from the uiiduturbed waters: that. 

, A 

the surface of the soil soon becomes loaded with 
rank vegebition, and is totally screened from the 
purifying iaflueiico of the sun ; and that, iava> 
riably, from these caOscs the malignity of the 
distempers natural to the climate increases, 
■whilst gew maladies, no less, noxious, are en- 
gendered. Happy would it indeed have ,bee» 
for a great port ton of tlie human race, if such, 
cunsidcratioiis had marked the Spanish policy 
towards their infant settlements, aitd nriuch hap- 
iticr might it have been for Spain herself at the 
present day. The conduct of Spain however 
has been widely dilfercnt, as it has been very 
judiciously observed by an anonyihoUs writer 
about tlic tniddle of the Ia.st century. After a 
very candid iiivestigatiou, he shews that th(^ 
primary error arose from their attempting to fii' 
their commerce by compulsion and .. constraint, 
and to.e$.tablish their power by the'sw’ord alone. 
Kvpcrience of all past ages has indeed sliewh 
both of these to be impracticable, whilst the 
latter perhaps was the metliod by which 
they could have nussccl that end they we; c so 
aiKvious to obtain, 'fheir system of rnonop*^^ 
too was founded on erroneous priuciplilSi and 
supported by an erroneous practice ; fof{wc ,se4 if 
it is fair to judge by the event, tl^l by Iheir 
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constant endeavours, absolutely to secure tlie 
viealfh of the Indies, to Spain alone, they scat- 
tered it throughout all Europe, whilst by thei'' 
undisguised attempts at universal dominion, tlicv 
alarmed those powers whom otherwise they 
might have made subservient to their views. 
Yet it is but fair to acknowledge th^ this erro- 
neous policy did not arise from personal cupidi- 
ty, nor from ignorant rashness, for the princes 
who pursued this line of conduct were neither 
rash nor hasty, neither profuse nor voluptuous, 
but on the contrary, have generally be'‘u consi- 
dered as the wisest sovereigns of their respective 
eras, and in many cases, with great reason ; it i'- 
evident therefore that their errors arose from not 
iindersfauding the true science of colonial admi- 
nistration. Not only the government, but evois 
the mercantile interest seem to have been biassed 
by a contracted and inistaken policy, and to have 
been principally anxious for large profits on 
small iiivestnu-nts ; for instead of supplying 
their different colonies with goods iu sucTi quan- 
tities as to render the prices and profits mode- 
rate, but at the same time extend their sale, the 
traders of Cadiz and Seville made tlieir ship- 
ments with a very .sparing hand, in hopes that 
the ardor of competition, and the natural rival- 
ship amongst a numerous set of customers, who 
had ^iy a scanty market to apply to, might 
lea^l^ in the power of their factors to in^se 



tlieir own terms, and thereby <o dispose of these 
small car<xoe8 at atf''cxorbitant profit. It w 
evident livat sup^Hea thus sparingly dealt put, 
must ha been wholly insidequate to the de- 
inands.of colonies, even less populous than tliosc 
, of Mexico and P^U> particularly whoa we 
consider that they depended on the uiother 
eountiy fur all (he luxuries and many of the 
neccssarj^es of life. If also followed that wants 
.'U difficult to he supplied, were in many iirstahees 
totally suppires'-ed ; thisv drcumsianoe, how- 
ever, holds out more fiattefidg prospects of fu- 
ture co’.mnorcial advantage, as the plenty arising 
from an unrestrained commercial ii.tercourse 
will generate new wants ^ntoOgst u nuiuei\,us 
and increasing population: 

The result, to Spain herseli^ wa/also pro- 
dm live of uijury; for,- from the litMe stimulus 
to any kind of inditstry, e.\eept tl: .1 of worfeiogv 
the iiiines, a mode of .labour con iiind to par^^- 
tici-iur districts, her imports were piincipan.. 
co..linedl_2tp the precious metals, ami there is ..no, 
iicci-ssity to prove tjiiat a state may possess a gretii 
quaulitv of iiioncy without heii g power A'i. 
Spain herself, who in tne eai|y part of the fit-- 
tcciilh century was a manufacturijig couiitry. is 
a proof of tins’; for no cooncr dn! Ct Uimlma'r; 
and his successor*- begin the iir.porlatioi* of large 
quantities of gold and silver irito the mother 
coufliitiy;' than agiiculiure aad rn oiufiutures 
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vciT almost tofallj neglccjied, so as to ompovcr- 
iffh the sWo, d^ nfeadet Her <>f jsiicIj Jess con- 
sequence in the j^^pcan sealed than bcforc these- 
acquisitions. Biit if she had preserVfed her 
home manufactures,-.!^ ihcrchy ciAcnded her 
foreign commerce, empto^uient would have^ieeii 
created for her poor, -who would then have tj* - 
come her most valuable possession, her iiav^ 
would^have iiicrt^ised in proportion t6 -iter me*- 
cautild tonnage, grekt part of tJi® tr^suro 
brought into’ the cadhltT}' woiitd h"ave beniair.ed 
in it, and .she woiiYd hove aflbrdcd an example 
of general opulence. _y 

Should she iiovy support herself against Freiicl! 
tjraniu, it is iiof'too late for her to retrieve her 
lost time, if her ministry, h^Jitdicious measures, 
wouid'juail tliemsclvea-cif the idvanlages which 
hntiirc presents them wMi a liberal band; and here 
,.we. as a nation deed feel ho jealousy, hpr com- 
mercial rivalship; fdr sucb measures, instead of 
' ti^ruin^ k) our prejudice, raijst ultimately tend 
to pur grcate.st advantage, since of j|i^?thc Eu- 
ropean nations we have the' greatest power to 
.serve them as friends, oi;:. to hurt them as enemies, 
that is, short of itiHiasion. As our. allies, we arc 
^.-more interested than any other power can he. in 
^Hlieir qpl^tc^iorij and to pfomote their welfare, 
«piust aiigin^i^ our own. With respect tpi^com- 
,iherce, if it sTii^pld be renewed bn a libj^^;|^le, 
Ave cau cci'tai^ supply their wants, 



und colonial^ at ti chagipcr rate, anti more elTec- 
tjuali v tliuii ai^ e'tlieC*' Qali'oii, take 

more of tbpir p^diii'e Ui any 

iialion -raa^do ; on the other' haiuk if at 
our cjjtcnsiV^navy would .f I ways he able to de- 
feat their uiaritiuic'^rpJeK^^'and eveu In a J^^reat 
measuw^tQi stop their colonial intercourse, lii 
such a state of things, as it would be inoro our 
iptcrcst^o take their raw materials, ass' returns^ 
than to receive tlicni in bullion, except to a 
ccr(aiu.^j$fi^, for .our^^i^a trade, and io souie 
few otherrinstaners,' ik^. ttil^it be a questioti-of 
policy with Spain, so far frqiu making «-*fforts 
to draw froi^ their -iniiies all that they can be 
inatle to prodif^^ to ciVdceytibr rather to put a 
check oti fr^^f^^]|i^.qg^tcrprize»i This idea 
has Ween economists 

oil the < out ineni, ^jul i{npar<iciilarly notieid by 
Bmirgpanne, wl^ijerVhc states the probability 
that ii^would be bdoM^cial to tbenfi to confute 
tiu; inil'ix of metals iutO' the ancient contiueut, 
to theii|g|antity nei essary to , replace the ir^n- 
•'iblc xvaste, from luxury converting it into'ilo- 
mestic utensils, and ava,rice burying it, &c. 

This idea indeed niay.jjj^ laorc speculative 
than 'practical; we shall tHetelbre^close this part 
of the subjcc| yrith observing, that iu aiiy^pF|^ 
bahie case, tlic cultivafion and.civiliza^dii of 
America, -will open attvidc field for 
I’s futvire y'reatncss. SliH it ^ilhbe uc- 
p% 
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t rs'iai-y IjDwever tpr'iis to preserve the spirit of 
<»tir i!a\ig,alioH.|ys^ini. by wliich means ^\(; shall 
be always pr^iM!ed« not to prcient otli<;r na- 
tions from liavinj^ a share in the trade, but to 
conimand a virtual.jqonopoly of it, by our ho- 
nour ami honesty, superior industry, jind longer 
credits. 

In lhi,}\i:nv <if the question, supposing the 
mother, coin.try still to retain her iiillueftce over 
the colonics, it will not be irrelevant to present 
a brief recapitulatioa of the .dnare which we 
enjoyed of this transatlantic coomicr^'e some, 
years back, and as the n-ost favoured period, 
prior to the As-sicnlo, we will go hack to the reign 
of Charles I f . of Spain, It niay be necessary to pre- 
mise that at (hat period in Spain, the duties in their 
book of rates, were, not ’estimated O'l Tulorau, 
but in proportion to weight , and nuMsure, and 
that these rates were in some oases so high as to 
amonnt to prohibition; for the tarilf not being 
altered for many years, there were many species 
of goods which still [laidlhe siunc (lutic&> though 
suilk to half tlie original cost. In order to fa- 
vour our merchants in this re.spoct, partienlarly 
as .Charlesi 11, ...from the state of affairs then in 
.Europe, was ofte;i in need of our a^ istance, a 
royal editt was piil>iis]^ied which abated twenty- 
■:^ve per. ten^iOf the customs, which abatement 
was Called tlm king’s gratia; aqd the faripi^s of 
the .revenue’, wc^e also obll.c’cd to abate., ijoiu 
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h\(n!\-r[\(' lo forty, per cent. more. At 
period our exports were carried in Enj^lish 
bottoiji.s to (’adiy, from tlieace shipped off 
ahnnallv in the gal'cio-s, cither in the name of 
the Spani'.h factors^ or were disposed of there 
to the, Spanish merchants, who sent them ti» 
..America at tlieir own risk, and iu return re- 
mitted ris gold and dollars, or sneh produce as 
might ftc siiifahle for our markets. 

To Ihiji state of commercial iutereonrse, liow- 
e^cr, a cheek was given ^by a emit raef called 
the Assionto, formed hetween the Frcmch and 
Spanish governments in the reign of Queen Anne; 
this contract originated with the Governor of 
St. Domingo, on the part of the French JRo.val 
Guinea Company; it was also a trading concern 
of the Kings of France and Spjiin, each of them 
lias iiig a fourth of the profits, whilst Ihevyholc ca- 
])itai was to he advanced by (lie company. 'I’lie. 
term of this contract was for ten years, the regula- 
tions \yere very numerous, and the couipaiiy was 
only permitted to trade in negroos/iwhich they 
wcr<' to sell at certain prices. i; 

WIi- ii France ansi Spaia were at lengtii de- 
sirous <•(' piitiiog an end to the war, this eou- 
tract was iicM- out as a bonus to Great Britai;^; 
ami P.’iiiip V. traiisCtTrcu it to us with ttiaiiv 
favourable raudilieations, and aKu with the 'e.v- 
tjh^jcdinai y priyiiegc of sciidipg anjuiallyvto tiie 
fait^ at“ Portohello, a ship of .^'00 tons, la'deit 



with European B}t ilie ninth arlule of 
this As<!iento> pernTtfted to carij hOO 

licg;roos to Btienw Aues; and it further de- 
clared, “ Th^ hnr Britisli inaj^stvj and tin* as- 
sienlists in hei name^ Way hold some parcels of 
1^1 to be assigned them, hf hi* Catholic ma- 
jesty, ill the Ai\i‘i of Plate, from the conimciice- 
nient ,of this Assiento, siiflieient to pla|t, cul- 
tivate, and bleed cattle upon, for the subsistence 
of tlic persons belonging to the Assiaiio, and 
their m-ajroes, and mAy build houses of timber 
only, blit shall not throw up the earth, nor make 
the slightest fortiiic<ition, &c . In conse- 
quence of these arrangements^ a intercourse 
took place; British factorj^'.ti^e established 
at Carthagena, Vera Cruk, Fttiama, Buenos 
Ayres, and several other settlements , by which 
means our merchants became possessed of much 
'^ocal information, and were enabled to know 
all their probable wants, and thus to assmt their ^ 
annual cargoes to existing circumstance Hut 
it v^s not the legal traders alone, who; derived 
benefit from these establishments; the mer- 
chants of Jamaica;.' and the other peisons 
gaged in the contraband trade, weie Ihcieby 
mpiabled to suit the mari^t, and ensure a loady 
' sale for their cargoes, and a most beneficial com* 
mercQ became ^nie result. 

’Tis b^ond ^r plan to notice the,h|tthhle 
which arose out of tMs Assiento ; it is sufficient 



(o o])-,pr\p. tliat South Sea Compan}' posae*.'- 
C(1 It until the \irheo by the ^paty 

of 3Id(lrid we gaVe pp thfe four t'eniaiuiug years 
of'the odntiact, and the Crown of Spam paid* 
up ii fon<>ider^le I)aiau(|p, as a complete s«i^ 
ItefacUou to the company. By this treatv also 
complete ctop<iras put to the foieign trade 
of this South Sea Company, so that it seems very 
to coutci\e what damage the) could 
uistam if the tiadc withm the limits of Ihcir 
ciiarter>wa8 entirely laid open. "I’ls true that 
then charges for licenses* arc but Iriding, and 
aathes area chartered company, any infringe- 
ment even of (he letter of their charter must be 
illegal; yet> ^t,]|jas been hold as good doctrine 
by some soupd.ltt^ers, (hat even a charier, if 
(hfriiiuntal to the public iiitwcst, ought to be 
sot aside ; and here, as -they carry on no trade 
themselves whalevor, they surely could uot 
compjain if they were u» be paid by a parliament^ 
ary gi^t the full value of tins part of tboif 
cliar|i||‘> and thus liavc the trade laid open with- 
out any restrictions whatever. 

Though Spain departed so far from her ge- 
neral policy, as to permit a foreign nation (o 
participate in the profits' pf her colonial com'* 
merce, yet, with respect to the colonies .,^m- 
selves, she adhered strictly to the ancient 5<it>'<ous 
maxims, and . prohibited all oommerdal ioter- 
''(^Hirsc betw^n the provinces, whosb shores arc 
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washed by the Great Soi\lh Sea, This « as in- 
deed a probib^io^. af-'a *erj ’iijiirioijs r ifnre, 
as each provific^^^essed peculiar productions, 
the rcciprocfil iute^chaiige bl ’vLich might have 
proved ^ 'indtuai .jStimulus to the, indu^trioim 
exertions of the.population^pf each, and. <hu.s 
have added tO' the power and 'ivealMi of tlie riio.- 
ther country. At length, in l?/4, .a ro>,i,l ed:ct 
was . seot^ont permitting a free traded and a 
general intercoprse took place botli on the con- 
tinent aiul in ttie islaqdsi' so that Cuba ahnic tri- 
pled her coninicrce in the short space of ten 
3 ’ears. 

When we take a general geographical view 
of the Wc.steni Continent, wO, caipiot beii» ob- 
serving, that it is of a forib'^^clfiiitiely favoura- 
ble to commercial inf^rcouriip-;: potjihe Africa, 
which is TOinposod of^onc solid mass, unbroken 
by inlets of 'the ocean, possessing few uaviga- 
•jljle rivers, and the c bo far dista it from ea; fi 
other,’ that a gieat proportion of the continent 
sceips dobtned ttf'cternal bar])arism, and.- to rc- 
maiii^for ever inoapiihle of carrying on an e.v 
tensive eummiinication with the rest of the w oi Id. 
tn all these Tespects/ liow'cvcr, the ?iew World 
isasSvell supplied as the Old; for ti e Gulpli 
of:,iVijexieo, hctvvccn lhe.^t»vn parts of the eoi'ti- 
jicut. is similar, to a Mediterranean Sea, and 

"'i ' ’ ’f ' . / ' 

affords great -fjwility of cotninunication Avith.. a. 
large l^r^on of the mass. As Soutliji|p 



America, it is ciiti^lly surrounded by the Qce|Dj 
except Mhcre the , narrow .'Ibthnius of Darfeu 
joics it wi'.hthe sister coutioerttV afcd tliong^li it. 
is iiifcr.sccted by»o salt water inlets, the greatest 
pjrt of il.s ioterior is yef^ of easy access from 
the large rivers'" \yitli their tributary streams, 
^lieh fiow from the £:i'j;aatic- Andes, diQ'iisiiig 
fcrt.lity, and facilitating iijlcrcoursc. 

^ he i^hole of this imiiicu'-c tract, which yet 
bi'longs to Spain, is now di\iuod iido four go- ' 

♦ crmiieiils, or vicc-royaUicj>^\iz. Mexico, Peru, 
New (ireuada, and Rue^ios Ayres. This diu- 
sioa is Jinwever hot of laic date ; for originally 
the jurisdiction of laill flic provinces north of the 
Isthmus of Dnricii'W^s entrusted to the Aloxican 
"V’icc-roy, whilst 'the Governor dr Peru was pa- 
ramount in the SoUthttrn Colonics. 

From this division gi’cat inednvepicnces were f 
fclr by the inhabitants of those provinces remote 
from the scat of government ; and indeed it may 
well be imagii’.ed, tliat in aAcrritory so partially 
culti vated, and in nia ny plaec's totajfy unexplored, 
the authority of a vicc-roy could be little mdr£ 
than nominal. 

It has been assfTtcil that ^Be population of-., 
tl’.is immense continent, is not so great as it luu^ 
been ; if so, the prospeet'Of its bccoming'dtt^^ 
day of more importance,- wdll llien stand' on ran 
lional "ground.;.-. In flic year 1741, -a census 
was .token in th'e province of, ATexico, by wliich 



it. appeared J|ye principal divisions aiuite 

coiitaiued -19l^|fiU0ii!^Spanisk, families, ainoiinl- 
ii;gj,to 95(>,'Qd8fe,^^l8 ; |nd that the Indian fa- 
milies ^aoaoipteii’ tp 294/XJO, -Mhich contaiu<.‘d 
one miiyqi) and ^a. ^alC itiaking (he whole .po^ 
pulatiun abjQut'two iniflioqa^ud a lialf: of these 
it has been said that the city of Mexico alq^^'^, 
contaiiij^ 150,000. 

In Peru, it has beqii estimated tha#^ the Spa- 
niards and tl|^ mixed race amounted to three 
millions, and the native Indians to two and a half 
more, in ajl five milUo'ns and a hall , so that 
. if we allow only two millions more for ChiK, 
Buenos Ayres, and the population of the Spanish 
main, &c. we^s^U have tef millions of jteoplc, 
who will soon' ne willing! ,fd. receive our inarm- 
facturet^ and thus j^unfei^a]ance.,in a great de- 
gree our dificit in other quarters, 

.'J Yet we nnist not exp^t to reap these benelits 
very rapidly, many causes yet exist to damp an* 
opening ti'iM^ causes which will only admit of 
slovr femcdics:. to understand this morci fully, 
will.be proper to. take a general view of the 
state, of ,socicty.|^d of population. The greatest 
part^ of thQ;in]iiimitants arc creoles, or the de- 
.fcendatrts of^^fi^opeim parci^ts ; many of them 
indeed boatrt a desc^ from the erigiiial con- 
querors ; yel, through, Ibe ..enervating effects of 
the"], clihiate, the vigour of t^cir constitutions, 
and the t^rgy of their mhids arc co^ipletcly 
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hiokcH, '■o til at the ‘greatest part of them 
through life iii ;li>vurious intf^|||| 8 ltceS; sunk al- 
ino't 111 apatlUj and yielding .timely to habi- 
tual iiidoleuce, cveept >^hpn Ott to assist in 

the pagoaiitr) of sii{)erstiti(ttl,'",t)y piiests as ig- 
iioi ant and as iiulul^t as Ihctnsehes. Rendor- 
^tTtluis languid, and devoid of all spiiitof cu- 
toipii/o, jthc txeiiions of mind and boij|y neces- 
sai\ to ran^ oa an artive and an extended 
roninicue, seem so destructive^ those habits 
in ^vhJLll they place their happiness, that it is in 
vciy few parts of this ‘Extensive empire, the 
creoles w ill engage in it ; so tiiat both the in- 
terior commerce of each proVbice, as well at 
the roasting trade^^.^and even ijiat with the 
uiother country is entirely left the European 
Spaniards or Chapetoncs,>l^ho in eaAy parts 
amass huge fortunes, whilst th'ie nll^e creoI(>s 
indolently content themselves with^lhe revenues 
of their ill-cultivated paternal estatra;^or if poor» 
saunter to the cliurih or monastei^ in a cheek 
shirt and truwseis, with ail the pride of a'^Cas- 
tiliaii From this state of ^oriety, we seetherlSf 
is a wide lield not only for B^ish commercial 
indnsti y, but also for the eiti^loymcnt of our 
superabundant active yoptfa, Hvbdj^iinpviled^th^ 
curiosity, and sometimes ^ the loVd of gold, fern 
anxious to visit the moj^ dfsiant ctlfnes. 

Thopgh emigration in general is a stl* ject wc 
wish not to recommend, yQt thtit !|^ecies of ii 
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here a’liidcd to will always take piaco, aau !.us 
ciin icd !i miiuber of <;<ur young u’cn, iit 
(fit! subordiiiatei'lSercaiililc rank, to the Luiiu d 
Stritos, where the siniilafily of languiigi' and 
manners^ and Aome^/tiBes of jtoKlii: -, induces them 
to foi'icf their riafivc couuirVj aiuf become the 
fcdii'i! eifi/eiis of auotlicr. But here thisK^s 
litf I*' to !)c fea.cvi : of our youth WBfh would resort 
to Spauisfi America, as factors, c!erks>.and per- 
haps as iiicrcbants, few would he lost to the 
mother country; Wc may sce'ai the present dav 
how muc h Fcotlasid is enriched b% ihc reluri! 
of her frugal and liardy son«, from the banks 
of the Ga.iges yaud ii is pleasing to rcllect that 
the Held now opening in America, will he par- 
ticularly ada]ited for the' 'youth of our sister 
island, whose wanutii afld vigour of imagination 
will there ;tiud ample employment, instc'ud of 
^brooding over the invidious distinctions ofjmrty 
politics, or religious creeds at home. 'I'heir 
religion and their d>"-cvn: have ahvnvs 

hecurcady p'Ss^ports to il.om in Oiu Spain, ami 
will be narticnlariy useful to them in this Nfiw 
World ; ami it is not um'eserving of remark, 
that from the want of such an opening as the 
present, the Catholic youth of ireland have 
hitherto nufstl'y rcmain'\l at home in'idlencss, 
wliich is invariably the parent of discontent. 

though the.curinirf', natural to youth, will 
©alf' dhem to distaut laiulv, ye^ tjieir fllipducs* 
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lor tht'ir nafalc solt^orihciv/^ love fbrlhe sod,’' 
f-'r vljich they arc jnstly crlohratcd, will al- 
ways act so as <0 bring them, to their friends 
aii.l ooiititrv, .with uinferstandings improved by 
experieoee, and fort uiic.s which even though mo- 
derate will j)r()ve a blessing to the C:i(l;oiic 
p^’ts of that country, whose iiihahi^iit.s only 
ifequire a stimulus to render ll.ein as active uiid 
as useful- as any other niembci.s of the British 
empire. If it he tl’.oughi that we have rated 
the present population of Spanish America loo 
high, yet we t.iay fairly conclude that under 
probable ( ircumstances it will soon he much 
greater ; and the proof of this will he simple, if 
we consider that the jjvdi.-iposing caiise.s to a 
decrease of pppulatiou, will most likely .soon he 
removed, and that " vyhen the cause is once 
rt aiovetl, we may sui.jmsc' that the effect will . 
ah.o cease.” It I'ad long been the fashion to 
asscitiii gciici-.ii .erii.: th. t the Cruelty of the 
first discoverer.-, :ii .'. tlr verj huteheryofthena- 
tive.siiithc I’rcq' . c.,!:a •s.s.hadcttt.otrihcgrcat- 

c'st part of the Indi o: p!,p;;ial!-,m. This had been 
urged by ui.. Sii iCish writer- ; nor was if ever 
conlrovcrtx ' ' .s 'i-.M !or Robci Ison, by a re- 
ference to ■ h t'panhh dertnm -t.s, wa.s 

enabled, to r-. vie i! i.” a considerahic degree,. ^ 
■Yet if is still L: t i.nKtid to ah'.^w, thi.t cirtuin- 


stunccs orisii'g irolii tin* cciKMs. t of the first 
foloii^, Icov'.cci jB.ut'; to depress, if no! to dc- 
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»iToy the population in nutey distriofs. Tliis 
arose from the inconsuleratc policy they pur- 
sued; for wc that when the new-acquttca 
countries of l^rik atul«.Mc\ico were divided 
amongst conquerors, each! of tliem thirsting 
after goli^ was anxious to obtain a settlemciit in 
such plaices as would be likely to yield him a 
rapid fortune. On this accost all agric^, 
tural vii^'s were laid aside, they thought not of 
forming settlements in the vales, whose fertility 
annually reyratded the indu^y pf the peaceful 
.natives, but liastQlied to explore the most moun- 
tainous parts, barren of every thing but rocks, 
and the long wished- for mines. All their ac- 
tivity, all their industry, was turned towards a 
search for the jtrecious n^tals, -and even their 
diSappointmeiitB abated pUt '^lWir ardour : thi.s 
accordi(|l well will^heir spirit of enterprize, and 
had precis'^ the same effect bn their minds us a 
%al>it of gi^hg. V 

' In ordc^' to execute those golden projects, 
many labours were required ; and the natives 
>ve^^ compelled to forsake tim plains, and pur- 
'^siibl^ese mofe laborious hisks in the mountains, 
where rapM .transition from peace, plenty, 
-and comparative idleness, to a constant exposure 
tdVa chill iitd piercpig air, jpined to^xtraor- 
■ dwai^^t^hour aud^^cauty food, soon ' brought 
on a general despiro'^cyif.vyhich not only cul 
^<^pne geueri^ion; hut also^rcvented ’lliam ia 



liiaiiv iiisfanm firoia leaving familieit behind 
i/ieni. a I cut mortaIii\ also ensued from Ihc in*- 
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troductiou of the siiiall-pox^ a di<iordcr whose 
viiulciu‘(' il IS hoped nia\ now be ovoroorac by a 
liapp\ iiitroduetioa of the Jenrerian process. 
Jt is true thcat these causes have already in some 
muasiiie ceased to operate; yet there are still 
4/emicious cHeifits lesultiiig from radical errors in 
the s\ stent of landed properly, both in the nature 
of its tern ire aitd of rts distribution, and which 
.lie sc^c^el\ felt through all the Spanish settle- 
iiiiiitsas tolalh depressive of general rndustrs, 
and are indeed tlie principal existing causes 
which klip tiro progress of population on a more 
< onfiiicd stale than wc find* it in colonies whose 
piincrples are better {sonstiiuted. 

\iiotliei cause^ is the support of such exteii 
*i\e etclesia'.tical establislin^rrts as are tO be met 
with iite\ei_y colott} ; this indeed is a hnsittess 
with whidi we have tto right td^ipterfere, yet 
Nve in.u licie with propriety exauiirStr its origin 
and piogte'-s -’V 

Mtdiit all the desire of gain which liurried the 
Spaniards to the New Worlds they still preserved 
a strict regal d to the externals at lea^ of re- 
ligion; and as early a^ the year IhOl, only nine 
years after the first discovery, tba payinea^nf 
colonial tytlies was eslabli|||id aud reguh|ted 1^ 
law ; by this system every article of primary ne- 
cessity, as well as sugar, cochinsal, and indigo. 
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were rendered liable to IIow far Ibis, 

simply considored, .jojay iave been hurtful, 
may still reinaiiji^a debateable question ; a re- 
ligious cstablis^M^ftt must be supported, and 
uhcrc tythes fall equally, they are no more 
oppresliive'’ perhaps than any otiier tax; but 
even admittinp; (bat this legal imposition wa^s 
an c\il to the eoloiiies, the colonists them\ 
selves increased it by the additions to which 
they were prompted by bigotry ani superstition 
Even at the present day they, ore remarkable for 
delighting in the extertaal parade of their reli- 
gion, and for a superstitious reveronee for the 
whole herd of moukerx and priesthood, on whom 
they bestow the inosfcxtensive gift-' and l>equ<‘?'ts 
for the establisluneiit, of churches, and the <>ii 
dowmeut of monasteries, thus improvident ly 
wasting a large proportion of that \x eaiih which 
might otherwise have served as a stimulus to 
o^ive exertiofn in growing colonics ; for the ap- 
plication of this vvcal!!i is worse tiuiu it' it were 
thrown ir io Ulc as it ena])!! s tlu' monks and 
the holy si 'terlu oii to dele oui their aims of I'ood 
and "drink to crov.ds of bc,;'.gars, who would 
otherwise fmd it necessary »<; ( xci t those talents 
which God dias given them, for their own sub- 
sistence. This practice is. indeed so completely 
suj^vci'krve of indu8tij|^ tliat it Cannot be too much 
.feprohated ; yet ’tis a practice with which we 
'lit in iio instance to interfere, as it'wtill cure 
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ttself sooner than a^^robable measures oi|''ours 
wouJd be likely to do. 

Yet thh cvij, now so ^uch to be lainliitedj 
arose out 6f original good;^, for ' when tb^se 
countries were first settled, .‘the introduction of^a 
number of ecclesiastics w'as a'very proper mea- 
^-.are; as tve J^now that in those da\s they were 
very ztajous, not only in concerting, but also in 
protecting the natives on every occasion 

Times, however, are now altered, "and mo- 
nasteries and nunneries- arc by no means compa- 
tible M ith the increas'e/df an infant colony, even 
if they w^cre strictly consonant with the princi- 
ples of religion. We ought, indeed, in some 
uiea.surc to except the Jesuits from these re- 
flections on the .Ttbisurc ; they certainly, by 
•their conduct in Paraguay^. shewed themselves, 
well fitted for reducing savage haiildns tij^ubors ' 
dinatibn, and to squic kind of '^idastry^l jabd ' 
their establishments might have been prdductivv 
of miicli good, if they had not ^cn so hastily 
dissoUed about the middle of the idst cfjiturv- 
It is an e.xtraordinary circuiiistance,’ notwith- 
standing the blind devotion of’ the. Catholic, 
world for the Holy Sec, in tins sixt^nth cent uryi'- 
that Ferdinand of Spain sbbuld,,^ with suc.hi;||i>“ 
licy ah(f foresiglit, Jiavc tidii^ii'thc mo.st eargliil 
precautions to prevent, the introduction' bf the 
papal 4bniinion into the Spanish ^olottj^s. 'l^is 
tie ctlected by obtaining a grajit from Pope .\lex-. 
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andpr. VI. of lUe of the new settlements^ 

on condition ofMlintuciiig the ncresbary arrange- 
ment^ for the fii^QUs instrurtion and conver- 
sion of the*^.natlxt’s;’ and a succeeding pope, 
^alius FI. m a uKtimer scarcely to he expected, 
confirmed, to hint ihe right of patronage, the 

disposal of all ecclesiastical benefices, and, in 

* 1 \ 
short, all the church authority irt these exten- 

sivife jirovinces. 

We have been the more dilFus'* in this part of 
our statement, as leading, to an obvious truth, 
that tlie Protestant fofin.of worship, unioadcci 
With saints and holidays, would he, at least, the 
cheapest and most convenient religion for thc«e 
colonies ; yet, at the same time, we must depre- 
Ciito all enthusiastic or evangdical attempts on 
our part to interfere Vith their establishinent : ib 
tliey ^Tc superstitious and ignorant, it is the 
'dangerous tu meddle with it; and amongst 
all the-’ exported articles of our own nmuiifac- 
turc^ it is to he hoped that of misiionarlts will 
not he-oiM',* for some time at least. Tlic under- 
staftdings'of the native'* must indeed be mueh en- 
lighten^ before tlicv will be prepared to receive 
the ifmple tilths of Ch^istiamt^ : at present they 
earry their worship Ibf images to an extent «oxa 
tndnown in Eoir^pc; they take such great de- 
light in t^cm U.S to carry tbhm about on jjl oc- 
Cfljums, .iindiQ^n curry thc4u moat and diinki 
supposiiig Ihciu of fpelings like their 
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own ; nor is it wondered at, as a s^sible 
Catholic writer ob8ervesj||^keiciithey can jtrage no 
otherwise but by the sena^il^d are unn^le to 
understandw that images <^e nd other than signs 
imule use of to rqiresent cea^tbin i^eas ; noj need 
it, he thought strange, he a3^ thi^’tfacy should 
carry them' meat and drink, since/ seeing them 
maguilicciitl^ ^ decorated 'and iuceniied by 'the 
l)riests,'“thcy naturally imagine .that 'they* must 
also have food to nourish them, add tht^tlie 
smoke of the frankincense is not sufficient for 
tlmr support. ' Of taken for their in- 

struction, may fbt&i Some kind of .^tidgaieot 
from the substance of a sermon, as. related by aii 
intelligent traeei^j the holy ’father informed 
his andtenre Francis mfos the gneatest 

saint in lieavenT^'that wh|^ he* came into that 
blessed abode, the Holy Virgin,, finding no va^, 
cant place worthy of him, withdre^w a little fropi 
her own to make room for him 
and the eternal Father : Jiut that St.Dommic 
coining also to heaven, St. FnlliSbi, his^frieod, 
and a faithful wifiicss of his hqly life oi^'eartb, 
would, out of humility, have given him one 
half of his place, when the HoIy Vir^^b, guew- 
ing by those manccuvres^ ,'^^f he must hoi^piat^ 
ofnhme consequenoo, wmid not constfbt'^^s 
stuuting his friend’s plane, ^l^^t withdres^^ 
furihor to allojjiv ill W^lire plac^for'Wm, so^thaj 
these iwo saints sit betweelwW aife, ! 



wc must not Iadjg;1i too 'much at Catlfttlic 
superstition^ ^vhj m w ^ccollect the mischievous 
folly^f some own missionaries^ two of 

whom were <|;^pelled from the island Tortola 
for ciMghtfj^n^ the pinds of the negroe* wiUi 
wonderful descriptions of the new Jerusalem, 

Where they should have no cruel tUsL -masters, 
no canc-hoIes to dig under a vei^eal sun, but'' 
bh^idd bang their harps tipOn the willows, &c.” 

Freziec, in his Description of the Soutli- 
Ainerican Settlements, a^s, with luiieh vatzele, 
that the Indians who r^tt^ on thei^pauish bor- 
ders, especially along the coast, seem willing 
cnmjg^h to embrace the Catholic religion, if it 
did not prohibit polygamj^^^d drunkenness; 
nay, some of them even conj|i|f|t to be baptized, 
but they still refuse to agree in these two points 
What Christians they make, appears from 
eA,anecdotc ef the Bishop ^of La Conception^, 
wjSo, 'gfiiig OQ a visitation in lii‘ diocP'-e, was 
waited for on^^he banks of the ii\ei Biohio by 
upwards of four bundled Indians who, ima- 
gining that t|M| pious ecclcsuislic was loiiiiogta 
take awthr their wives, wercih tpiiuined^to drown 
him in tae river, &nd it was not widiout great 
difficulty that |liey were persuaded to abstain 
from viaJ|en«e on their ghostly comfoitcr. It is 
therefore to be hoped, thaj^< neither hvpooiisy,, 
-noi^ wel|«mea||; though ill-plaped cnthusiaMU 
Ih^rprompt ihTO |end any mi^i^pimrieiv amongst 
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them, at least unt{l.itbc faint dawnings of Oliblit 
knowledge, ari®ii g fronf an open commercial 
jntereoui^c, shall liaVc %felliia them to receive 
the purr and stiblime triiins of an unduorated 
ie%ion. / 

Amongt other causes whiclr'liave operated to- 
waids the discouragement of improvement, it 
** has been urged that the ahjpiurnt to Spain of the . 
io}.ii iifth fiom the mines was highly impoliilp ; 
^ct thi^pcihaps did not reach the extent that has 
been supposed ; for, according to the best and 
latest accounts, the does not, or did not, 

jeceive, as a total amount of revenue from 'Mex- 
ico, much nioic than n million sterling, from 
which there wer^^OOnsiderable deductions for 
(he expence of the^ftfoviiicial estahtishments. 

It was said t^et Peru perhaps yielded a sum 


equal to this, and that we might not be f|r from 
the truth in supposing that the {nj^aming 4%*' 
till Is and islands produced another tbiHioo; 


lioin all whuh, deducting the oi^half for ex- 
jiriars of government in America, there was 


but one inillioii and a half left fop' remittance to 


the loval treasury This sum, in the agjjregate, 
indeed, sinus too small; and it may be added, 
that the calculation was mi^ sin^ily on 
vmcial taxes alone, withoj^t lefer^ce^to thd' 
sums, raised by imp^t and expoit dutira. Of 
these, the duties on imports i^!»t l|^\e b|^u 
picltt considerable, when it^s redbllcctod tm 
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they consisted pf goldll^d smet stuffs, of silk 
manufactures of idl descriptions, particularly 
gloves and stockmP^ a great variety of woollen 
manufactures, of linens, laces, thtead, Jiats, and 
all kinds wofk; spices, drugs, paintftf^* 

colours, dying tndterials, perfumes, ^ax, in its 
Various preparations ; haberdashery,'^oys of all 
kinds, copper, brass, and iron ware ; all species 
of i||!essed leather, papelr, pipe staves, and vessels 
for holding wine and oil, together with n^roes, 
quicksilver, and, thougk last hot least, immense 
quantities of papal bulnWnd indulgenecs, with 
which many of the small vessels from Europe 
were literally half loaded. 

Of this long list of imports there are two 
articles which here deserve p^icular notice — 
negroes and quieksilver. With respect to the 
first, it is well known that the slave trade took 
its rise iti the l^panish settlements from the inis- 
hipiai^y of Lm Cascis ; and it must h" 
confessed that, ^according to the present system, 
the extension of cultivation can only be carried 
dh ( at least in the first instance ) by fresh mi- 
portatidds, Spain at no period could do with- 
out blavik, and yet she has m general been in- 
debted to other natiops for her supplies ; at the 
close of* ou^ Assieiito coh./act, she endeavoured 
‘to kepp’this trade in her own Wads, and ga^e it 
in jharge to a^ew company, whieb had esta- 
bUTOcd a depoi* jPprto Rico fojr^all the negroes 
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v\ bid) it could pu^e^asc ilfoni the English 
incuts In the West Indies^* jii’d from the l^utch 
the Cape of Good Ho^^hc contract given 
tithi'. cpmpaqjlf expire^ {|iid the Spa- 

ujjtll ji'ovcrnuieiit detetmined^'to K'^r^ase their 
oivn slaves, at the first 'inafj|pt; aM> in pur- 
suance of %is new jilan, they neprtflated with 
' Portugal, in’ 1778, for the possession of two 
small islands on the coast of A.frica, These, 
however, were too simll, and were badly^eftu- ' 
ated for the trade ; besides, Spain entered into 
this coninaercc with g1^ disadvantages, having 
neither the goods fit f((?r'the market, n®r ships 
fitted for the purpose, so that she was. Still 
obliged to depejad do the other nations around 
her for a supply f||fld at the close of the war, 
1783, she gave a general permission to all her 
colonics to procure them by purchase from the 
other scttleiticnts. The Soiitlicrj!|^^ates;f>Of Arofr*, 
rica for some time engaged in tn^trad& btlfig- 
iiig l.er the refuse of the negroes from tlio coast, 
and she was also enabled to prociiSre a few of the 
very woist fioni the liiiglish i^ands. 'J'o en- 
courage the tiadc, a regulation was made 
obliging all foreign ships, cntoiiug It the Ha- 
vaimah and oilier poite, 'import, a c^aiu . 
number of negroes in propi^tion to their tonnage. 
The supply by ve’Ssels of the L'uitcd was 
80011 slopped by the laws fotWddinff Americap 
citi/cns I’o continue in that^ralife’l a wol•t8^e^> 
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dote will, however, sc!\e to shew how niuth the 
bpirit of that re^ula|ion was obeyed by sonic of 
the Americans.^ iB^ards the close of the laet 
wai, an American "shtp arrived "at Nassau, in 
New P(Qvi0^ Ce, fiom" sonic of the Southern 
States, with a cargo, for which she could find 
no niaikot; the inastei theicfoic dllitcrniiiied to 
proteed to the Havannah, but was rather piuzlcd 
on being informed of the regulation lespeiting 
the bringing of siaics Me tontiived, however, 
at last, a very inginioui thode of getting rid of 
the difficulty, and, hav^ weighed foi Mii* os- 
tensible puipobc of proceeding to sea, came to an 
anchor in a small bay at the east end of ihe 
island, and landing in the night, helped liunself 
10 the necessary number of negiocs, eight oi 
lime, oil’ one of the neighbouring estates. Tlie 
wind chopped loiind against him in the morning, 
nnd, whilst ha was busy warping out fioin tin* 
reeft, an cvpfrcss was sent to Nassau, when a 
frigate was laying as guardship ; hei boats wcit‘ 
ioimediutely sent lound, and m a few bouis they 
biought Jonathan to Ins old birth, whcic (lie 
proper ine«isiires were taken to icttifi liis ideas 

about the'slavc-trade 

, «* 
But to ceturn to om subject, — whatever may 

he the fat^, of the colo les, thev must haio 

supphea of slaves; m thiS branch of tt^dc, 

jpnglaiiel cannotypaiticipatc, nor can the United 

States, c\cepta8a smuggling concein ^ if Eiirojic 
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was rsen al pcacc^ it tvould be long beibre 
Holland could^ or perhaps would, engage iu the 
^ade; the Noi them States epuld do nothing, and 
-^as for France, nothing cps^d be expected from 
her. y^There is no other power then, except Por- 
tugal, or, more properly speaking, Brazil, that 
could engage in it ; and it is possible that a 
leady profit might induce the Brazilians to ex- 
tend a commerce which the^y already carry on to 
some extent, both from Anjjola, and from 
Z'uignebar, on the eastern coast of Africa. 
Thcic is another modoj also, which doubtless 
vill not escape the ingenuity of some of our 
own traders, wdio are not so evangelical as to 
peieuve any sin in the traffic ; they arc bower cr 
so well skilled in the use. of Hamburg and Pap- 
penburg colours, that thetf requiie no further 
hints for this new smuggling ronecru. 

With respect to the second arlicl'*,'il is gP'a 
more legal nature, ai.d will be no disgrace to any 
houe:»t trader, though it takes its name from :ho 
Cod if T/ini.i,\; this ari e e, vulgarly t.ille'1 
quicksilver, is indeed an arti !eof the fiisf ee- 
cessitv in the Spanish colunus, paiticularl^^ at 
^lesent, as tin proredurc by amalgamation Lis 
hecoHic almost universal. Fruin Ihe repoaPd 
• scarcity of this niincral, maii^ ininijs n. 3^»vico 
hayc been entirely abandoned, both uidlietl from 
the great c.xpence of procuringj^ it, and the d'th-^ 
vuhy of conveying it over roads liliuobi impassa- 
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ble. Spain her4btf for a long time supplied (he 
American market with quicksilver from her own 
mines, particularly i|:om that of Almadcn, whicffi 
alwajs fetched at vciry 'high price io Mexico; bu'lv 
(he quantity hut being su(!lcicni for the demand, 
a contract wat entered into by Spain with Austria 
for a supply from (he mines of Istria'and Car in • 
(hia. The mines of Idria, in the Austrian terri- 
torv, are said to have produced 231,7''- 8'pounds 
am uaily; tut (hose of Aimaden in Old Spain, 
weie on..-c much m.^rc productive, luv ing alTorded 
b< tween fne and six thousand quintals, of one 
hu.i'lred w«‘ight each ; and from the latter, in the 
year 1717, there were upwards of 2,500,000 
p<>,.nds weight sent from Spain to Mexico. 
Some quicksilver, though in small quantities, 
has been broiii^ht from Peru to Mexico, and 
some ev en from Cliiiia by the Acapulco ships ; and 
there are also mines of the same substanec in 
Mexico, but from vai ions eauses they have not ve( 
been worked. In Pa'u, the sU| ply had print ipally 
been from *their own mine of Guaneavelita, 
which some >cars produced upwaid, of a million 
of pounds ; this mine was discutcred in 1.5G3, 
but if not iiow exhausted, is in a very bad state, 
as Helm says that the pits had fallen in, and all 
the works were gone to de -ay Theic are some 
min^ indeed at Villarica, in ^e back parts ol- 
but thes<^a« e not j-et been woikeJ ; the 
>mfs spirit of industry may perhaps prompt to 



their examination. ''For % supply of this article 
therefore', the colonies must be indebted to Eng-, 
lend ; and it is even at the present moment highly 
-j^pessary that otir goven^Beht and our mercan- 
tile i^rest should turn their attention towards 
a supply of this necessary article, by shipments 
to Vera Crda for tiic Mexican market, as well as 
to the coast of Peru. In this state of the case 
'the following extract from Campbell’s Political 
Survey, is highly deserving the attention of our 
ministers, our miners, our mineralogists, and our 
mer chants. 

It seems equally strange that our old writers 
should assert that there ’was'pleuty of quicksilver 
and ciniiahar in England, and that the most ju- 
dicious and inquisitive of our modern iiaturali <8 
should he as positive that there is neither it is 
not impossible, or cvenimpiobable, that if sought 
for it might he met w itli : — it if^therefore judi- 
c lously recommended by the Cornish antiquary 
to examine the mines, &e. &c ” Tt is imhed t6 
he hoped that this may hetome a matter of 
serious coiisider..tiori vith our Ro)al Sochty^ 
and tliat of Arts, as well as the more modern 
Geological, and Mineialegical Soc ietie*. 

TIies'‘ iiiimediate wants, indepciidml of oth''r 
considerations, must soon lead to an (xtuded 
intercourse ; still we must not expect ’any veiy 
rapid advantages, we will lii.d lioWe\er that a 
.,16 w pi ogresii'to wards improveineut, pititicularly 
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in comuipTcial concerns, is more likely to be pei - 
nmnent lh|in a sMddcn demand whicli always 
ends in gluttin|p ^ louket ; besides a ^reat com^ 
meree has hitherto been 'carried on with theyj'* 
colonics, by West India eonfiaband 
a .d thatto’sucIiadej,rce, tlial the adventurers uit 
the llahamas, at the clo.se of last war, being un- 
able to lind a 'lent for their cargoes, were acjiially 
selling European produce, by public vendue at 
Nas-au for little moic than one third of the 
priMp C'^st; »he quantity ^tis true was not veiy 
gieat, but il sbe\t sth.it the inaiket at present 
mav be oicrdonc A quantity of Euiopcaii 
good' at d'.fforent times ha'i e abo found their way 
w .0 'be Soutli Seas, by means of our whalers, and 
of verse Is expressly fitted out for this speculative 
couimeroe on the coast of Pern ; so that our views 
are not to bo diiccted to a rapid demand, but to 
the progressive -linielioratiou of the state of the 
. inhabitant^, which will produce a more equal 
di'^iibutiou of wealth, will excite to industrv, 
and will inciease their wants in projiortion as o 
becomes more easy jo gratify them. This last 
position might .qipcar parad(*\iial if we did not 
recoIUcl, that thcic people havebeen accuslonicd 
to check their wants from an inability to supply 
them, and that this habi, must be ovcreonit* 
bcfoi e there can be any very regular demand in 

countries so extensive as the 'provinces of 
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North and South America^ we'musi expctt a 
great variety in thcjr respective wants and capa- 
l^ilitics ; it wjll therefofe Jbie more regular to 
*tfl,ke a short 'analj'sis of each, previous to any 
gi4i^3d conclusion. ~ , 

In Mexico, both Old and New, wc have al- 
ready seen that there is a considerable population, 
\et the^rcatest part of these extensive territories 
IS still ih the hands of the natives, who arc na- 
turally an, eas}^ peaceable, and even a generous 
people, and had made considerable advances in 
civilization at the first discovery. The soil is in 
general excellent, abounding with timber and 
fruit trees ; and the face of the country is ele- 
gantly and usefully diversified with lull and 
dale, and intersected by numerous riveis. All 
kinds both of wild 'and tame cattle are to be 
found thcie; fowl and game is plentiful; the 
livers abound in fish; and the whole countiy if 
better cultivated would be as pleasant a district 
as Anictica possesses. Corn of all sort's, both 
European and Indian, amply repays the labour of 
cnItivaTion; but the native produce, for which it 
is most valuable, consists of indigo, sa^safias, 
sarsapaiilla, cacao, vanilla, sulphur, aiiibei* 
giease, hide-, wool, cotton,, and sugar ; theie {« 
also another ailic|p which may yci be of staple 
consideration in a commerce with England, anU. 
that is the culture of silk which has alteady 
nude some progre-s, and if encouraged, niijb*^ 
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Amply supply rar deficit of the raw material lu 
the Europcitfi markiet. With respect to their 
mines, the thlhually coined at Mexic|b, 

has hitherto bcen^hrjr great; by an account^ 
the coinage'im the year 1793^ it appears that^AjK 
total amount was to the value of 88tr,26§"hard 
dollars of gold roinago, and 23,428;€S0 of silver 
dollars, making a total of near twenty-four 
millions and a half of dollars, or about six mil- 
lions sterling. This howeser is but a minor 
consideration when compared with the reflection 
that whatever deficiencies may aii^ fium 
the embargoes or non-importation acts of the 
United States may be amply rountcrbalanccd in a 
short time'by our unpoits from Mexico. The 
produce of cotton in particular might be consi- 
derably increased, as there is much soil adapted 
to its cultivation flax and hemp are indigenous, 
and tholigh inflected for other ai tides in hopes 
of greater profit, might now be made aiticlcs ot 
tl e first importance ; the exports of indigo al- 
ready amount annually to fifteen bundled m- 
robas of twenfy-fise pounds each, and that of 
pimento to eight thousajul quintals. Tobacco 
was introduced into Mexico alioiit fifty yeare 
ago, and is even now become an important article 
of tiaiiic ; oochineal h.M btcn'exportcd to Spain 
to thl^amounl of five thousand quintals^; and 
tini^aids have become extrcnicly common, and 
fom an article of great promise The lates* 
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sifttistical accouiits say, tbat Ihelndifuls are now 
encouraged to form villages, by grants of land ; 
bat the produce of qiany Mrticles has been tri- 
jded in the last few yesars^ and that tillage and 
ibImaTing of flocks and herds, have become uni- 
versally dilTuscd, and carefully attended to. Ma- 
nufactories have also been established, but not to 
any c^ont ; that of coarse cottons, which are 
the general dress of the Indians, is only able to 
supply a small part of the consumption; there 
are several tanneries also established, but the 
leather is but indiflereat ; of woollens, there are’ 
no less than forty-three manufactories in the dis- 
trict of Puebla alone ; but thii article can never 
rival the English cloths, as the dearest is only 
six reals per yard. Glass-houses and potteries 
have also been attempted ; and there are upwards 
of one thousand looms employed in fabricating 
seils, mantles, and other light articles both of 
cotton and silk. 

This incipient state of improvement is satisfac- 
torily accounted for by Esialla, the latest Spanish 
writer, whose observations base been lised with 
great judgment, and acknowledged w'lth equal 
candour by Mr. Pinkerton in his geography. 
\Vc aretheio told that America for nr:nv years 
after its (likcovery was eon^iilered merely as a 
country of mines ; but that now all the 'dift’erenl 
bland es of industry are attended Id, and that 
tisllic also has b'.cn anuu.a11y incieasing siui.'- 
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the year 17wS, when greater liberty of commerce 
was allowed, to this liberty of commerce^ 
and to the nmd.bj'sfcoi thraughout> that Mexico 
is considered by EilaUo, as indebted for those 
vanta,^es which have completely silenced 
interested declamations of those engaged in the 
ancient monopoly, and it is that als6 which has 
tnrni'd so many capitals to useful purposes ; for 
he observes, that at first the merchants cha- 
grined at losing their exorbitant profits, gave up 
commerce, and turned their atteiiticin to the eul' 
tivation of the lands ; and that soon aflei a new 
race of men engaaed in trade, who wore con- 
tented w'ith moderate gains, so that agriculture 
and commerce became equally benefited by the 
c|||aDgc. 

The royal city of Mexico, the capital of this 
province,* deserves particular notice, being also 
the capital of tl^ Audience and of all Nt w Spam ; 
it is seated lat the foot of a chain of loftv moun- 
tains, and intheniidstof anevtensi\v''lal.i*, winch 
thence derives its name; in point ol pgiitaiit^ it 
is describtjd as perhaps the bc-t h nil titv in the 
universe, but that mu'>tuppK i.ithoi to delaying 
out of the streets, than to the tlei;'iiKt of the ar- 
chitecture. All the building*- hewMei ..r£ con- 
veiiiciit; and the cathedra, the clinri hc>, raona«- 
tciits, uuiUKiies, and a few palaeci art said to 
be magnificent. *1 he revenues of the catliedia! 
amoimt to upwards of seventy thousand pound- 
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per auntiin : bu( this need not be wondered atji, 
when a Spanish author assures us that the city 
is- above six miles in circumference^ and contains 
above one hundred and .fifty thousand inhabit- 
ant^; that they arc rich to an extreme., and that 
tlie most valuable productions of both East and 
West Indies^ arc daily exposed to sale in the 
markets. 

TherS is'aiiptlier object of considerable im- 
portance which deserves notice in this place, as it 
is so much connected with the general welfare of 
Mexico, and that is its Indian trade, as carried on 
between Acapulco and Manilla. For this pur- 
pose the port *)f Acapulco is admirably situated, 
and possesses peculiar advantages, being allowed 
by the best informM writers to be both secure 
and convenient, and much superior indeed to Anji 
other in those seas. It lies in 17“ N. lat. and its 
iiarboiir possesses sufTicicnt anchorage for several 
hundred sail. It is completely defended from 
the swell of tlie ocean, by a low and narrow island 
wlu< ii lays athwart the entrance, about one mile 
and a half in length, in an ca-it and west 
direction; Ibis inland however leaves a deep 
channel, e'ear «»1’ all danger, and of convenient 
width, at each end, by which ships inav go in 
and out with tlicsame winds, though the custom 
is for them generally to run in with the jcu 
breeze, and to take advantage of the wind oU’ 
the land for their departure. No ti ne however 



is lost ill waiting for a wind, for these breezes 
blow regularly in alternate succession, day and 
night. Being the nearest sea-port to Mexico, 
it has of course a great connection with the 
capital ; the town itself is considerable, but ipt 
well built, on account of the frequency of eaith- 
quake.s, and the iinhealthiness of its situation, 
whicli induce tlic princi|)al inhabitants to leave 
their houses to the care of slaves, ex^cept at the 
time when the ships arc expected from the 
Philippine islands. Some alteration may 
however be expected to take place when its 
commerce becomes greater, and the arrival of 
.ships more frequent; and indeed there is no doubt 
that its unhealthiucss may tln'ii in a great 
degree be corrected by proper regulations. This 
quarter indeed presents great prospects of anopen- 
ing traffic both lucrative andextenshe, which, 
as it will have a great connection with our East 
India trade, and with the chartered rights of 
flic company, deserves a very early attentioin It 
v\as for many years, entirely by tbc route of the 
South Sea, that Spain carried on h< i inforcourso 
with these islands, an ir.tcicou;.5e which lias 
been described a.s being wiiliout jnediv for her 
European snLjoi's, and of whieli the only 
advantage wa.^ reaped by the Chun'iic. the Ar- , 
inenians, and some oilier traders of tin Kasi 
Even the revenue it was laid deuvi'd ii<. 
'i.dvantage frinn it. and tin- ver> trilling ptodne . 
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ot the duties Ws not sufficient to defray the 
c\penccs incurred in collecting them ; whilst the 
inhabit ants of the Philippines themselves, without 
industry, ^ even attempting cultivation or corn- 
niercc qn their ow n accounts, had no other con- 
nection with the trade than the commissions 
which came into their hands from their local 
situation. ^At that time one, and sometimes two 
ships (TcjKu^t^/'annHally from Acapulco for 
Manilla, which c arried silver to the amount of 
halt a miliion of dollars, but had scarcely any 
thing ehe of value on hoard; and the returns 
wliicli they brought back, were mostly spices, 
dings, china and japan W'arcs, calicoes, chintzes, 
muslins, silks, and in short, all those articles of 
luxury and fancy, with w’hich the ingenuity of the 
iiast has (aiablcd its simple inhabitants to supply 
iJie rest of the world. Sonnerat, a writer of 
some observation, says that the returns of the 
galleons were worth every year at Manilla about 
three millions of dollars, whieh were soon ex- 
pendoil in merchandize hrourht.to Manilla in 
country vessels ; and he also ohsorves that the 
traffic was a ical loss to the. i.ih:d)itants, for on 
one hand they bought their merchandize at an 
exorbitant jince, and on the olhor (hey stripped 
themselves of all the specie wliich e'ltered the 
island from Mexico. M i(h all (he uajioualilv 
of a Frenchman he eoruplaiii'-. (isat the f(uce of 
li '.hit, the convcuieiice of (ralK' kiit-.-' with g ild, 



instead of nercliaiulize by vray of barter, wliich 
was considered as too troublesome, made them 
prefer tradingj^ti fhpney with the £n|glish country 
jfhips, to a'comrricrcc with vessels ir(H|| the isle 
of France, wh'> would have taken in exchange 
for European goods, the productions of Luconia, 
such as cordafif', pitch, tar, siig-ar, oil, reeds, 
c.ines, indigo, ainl roueoii or annotto/ 

One great cause of the disadva.iiages under 
which these islands laboured, was that Spain 
could ca»ry on no trade from Europe to the East 
Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, being bound 
to that effect by a treaty with Portugal, which 
was also guaranteed by the treaty of Westphalia, 
in l(i40; but in the early part of ITSii, the 
Spanish mini.strv, influenced as it is said, by the 
reasoning of the Abbe Raynal, established a 
new royal company, the Royal Philippine, with 
a capitalof about 1,300,000 sterling Thepriu- 
ciple on which this company was first established 
was that they .should have the charge of dis- 
patching all the ships for South America, from 
wlicnce other vessels also under their direction 
wore appointed to carry on the trade between 
Acapulco and the Philippine islands, whose in- 
habitants w<;re gratified with the liberty of sub- 
scribing oiie-iciUh of he original slock; and 
for their further enctm.agciuent, by a royal 
edict, the ports of the islands \u're opened to 
the ships of all nations. Previous to this, an 
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jctivt' eoinincrcial intercourse had been carried 
on A^th the Chinese at Canton^ and great num- 
bers of that indefatigable and overflowing peo- 
ple were ^6 much allured by the hopes of gain 
as to settle in Liiconia, under the Spanish go- 
vernment. The trade hitherto carried on from 
'■^anilla to ('aiiton,^ and some few ports in India, 
bad'^b^i^fincip.afly for such articles as were 
wanted to" supply their investments for the 
coasts of ilift South Sea; the-so consisted of 
cinnamon, cloves, pepper, nutmegs, mace, &c. ; 
of the rich carpets of Persia, the camphire of 
Borneo, the silk.s, muslins, and calicoes of Hin- 
dostan,*aiid the tea, silk, china, and cabinet ware 
of China and Japan. Of these, silk stockings 
were at one time an article in extraordinary de- 
mand; hut the market in Peru became at length 
so glutted that, as wc are told by a late traveller, 
French silk stockings, in 1791, fell from forly 
to six dollars per pair ! 

'riu' Indian studs in demand wore not only 
calicoi;s and cl’.intz, hut also sUifls of gold and 
silver; and a great varieJy of ornamented arti- 
cles wcie also in fashion, particularly of gold- 
smith’s vAork, which were manufactured iu Yla- 
nilla by the Chinese, of aaIioih tin re were 
upwards of thirty thousand resident there as 
manufacturers, brokers, and even as domestic 
jeiA ants. 

When the Philippine Company was establish- 
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t'dj the annual Acapulco trade was laid aside, 
and the company soon becoming richer by- hav- 
ing the capiti^^of the Caraccas Cpmpany^oined 
to their ’s, an extensive trade was opene^f between 
America and the East. 

A mere geographical detail is not within our 
plan ; it is not improper however to o^erve h^^ 
that the Philippine islands are ’e^tr^ njely nume- 
rous, and extend over a large space ; some of 
them are evidently the effects of volcanos, and 
possess the fertility of volcanic lands. They are 
indeed generally fertile and healthy, and pro- 
duce gold, copper, and iron, ship-timber of a 
good quality, hemp, cattle, hides, sugar, to- 
bacco, rice, grapc.s, sago, cacao, wax, saltpetre, 
alum, and cowries which are universally used 
as small current money throughout all India 
These products, together with their cochineal, 
indigo, and silver from Mexico, form now the, 
objects of barter for the Spanish Company with 
the merAiantsof India, whose muslins, silks, and 
calicoes, teas, spices, quicksilver, and china 
ware, they export partly to Europe by the Cape 
of Good Hope, which passage is now open to 
them, and partly to Acapulco, where they meet 
a ready sale. 

Of the real value of these idands very little 
is yet accurately known ; the whole country 
may indeed be esteemed a maiden one to Eu~ 
r^can naturalists, pai ticularly with respect to 



balaiiical researches^ but. we may judge of i(s 
vWhid fertility when in a very short residence, 
5oM««r«t jps enabled to procure six thousand 
spccim^s unknown in Europe. 

The mimber of subjects of all descriptions, 
who acknowledge the authority of Spain, is 
'•oipwards of one lu^ion ; but there are stilt in 
many populous nations 'vvitli? whom 
the SpaniarOij have very little intercourse, and 
whom they/iiavc long endeavoured to subdue, 
but in vain. Such is the state of these islands at 
the present day, a state also which is improving, 
and may be expected to improve more rapidly 
when stimulated by a more direct intercourse 
with the British isles, or at least with the British 
settlements in India. How much may yet be 
expected, may be drawn from the observations of 
a modern and in general a well-informed writer, 
who tells u.s that the minister of the Indies en- 
deavoured to excite the industry of the in- 
habitants, who, notwithstanding the supineness 
from which the appearance of gain only can 
awaken them, have a considerable genius for 
agriculture, manufactures, and even ship-build- 
ing and na\ig-ation. 

Cotton manufaclurcs, according to his ac- 
count, have already been established at Manilla; 
and their fabric has proved that, although the 
iuliabitants have for a length of time been use- 
less colonists to the mother country, it was not 
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from ignorance or indolence^ but from the wa.nt 
of a proper stimultlis. Such a stimulus tl^ay 
will now receive; and we may look forward 
with sanguine hopes to their being ufetjalfto the 
commerce of this country. How far tne India 
Company, may object to the intercourse of ^pri- 
vate traders, is as yet uncertain ; but if they ob- 
ject to the passage of vesseft. ^.l^roiigli (the fauitm 
Seas, they can surely throw no dissty&Ies in th« 
way of those who, having gonc\ro7md New 
Holland, may chuse to proceed to tlie Philip- 
pines by the eastern route. 

The passage, besides, from Port Jackson to 
Manilla is but a short one, and .may in general 
be performed in either monsoon, both ways, 
thereby aftbrding a speedy mode of supplying 
our settlements in New Holland with rice and 
other provisions in case of a famine or sudden 
scarcity. These reflections, however crude froni 
our knowing sp little of the Philippines, arc yet 
certainly deserving of public attention, and 
point out the probable advantages of a direct 
intercourse, if that can be done without infring- 
ing the chartered rights of our India Company; 
to whom, it may not be amiss here to hint the 
advantages which might be derived by a direct 
trade from our Eastern scPlcments to the ports 
of Mexico" and Peru : for, from the improved 
state of English navigation, the produce of our 
Indian colonies might be transported across the 
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Pfacific, at a cheaper rate than they can possibly 
supplied through the circuitous route of 
Manilla^ loaded with shipping and re-shipping 
charg^’^and with the intermediate protits of 
those twough whose hands they must necessarily 
pass; whilst in return, our vessels might carry 
bullion fortheChina market, thereby diminishing 
the e:^orts of article from the mother 
country. ^ 

Rut to return to the American coast, where 
our nttentiun is next peculiarly claimed by the 
extensive territories of California and New 
Albion. As to the first of these, lying almost 
culirely within the temperate zone, we uiay 
naturally conclude that its climate must in 
general he favoiirahlc to culiivatioa and to the 
health of its inhabitants. In the summer howi 
ever, particularly in those places not yet cleared, 
and also on many parts of the coast, they snifer 
sometimes from great heats ; hut in the intm ivir 
it is generally temperate, and in the winter a 
considerable degree of cold is felt in the most 
northern parts. The country is charmingly 
diversified with hill and dale, well wooded, and 
watered ; the soil is extremely fruitful, being fit 
for all kinds of grain peculiar to Europe or 
America, and abounds with fruit treej which have 
been introduced there from Mexico, Ail sorts 
of wild fowl and game, as well as of dome^l c 
fowls common to both hemispheres, arc here in 
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perfection, and thejS-’liave two species of deer 
which are peculiar Ito the country : the sjpasf as 
well as the rivWs, are also well stocked /with a 
variety of fish, so that there is every fkicj^ity for 
the support of an increasing population. 

In the Vermillion. Sea, or gulph which sepa- 
rates it partly from Mex^^, a very valuable 
pearl fishery has long been established ;,-^tfie want 
of mines however for a long time prevented this 
territory from being attended to by the Spaniards. 
This deficiency, in the grand stimulus to Spanish 
colonization, is now indeed in some measure sup- 
plied; for Vancouver informs us that, although 
New Albion has not yet been supposed to eontain 
anj' valuable minerals, and that even California 
was not considered as much richer in that respect, 
yet he understood that at the distance of fifty 
miles to the north-west of the Presidio of 
Loretto, which is situated as far north as the 
twenty-sixth degree of latitude on the shores of 
the peninsula, watered by the Gulph of Cali- 
fornia, the Spaniards had very lately discovered 
tw’o silver mines that were stated to be pro- 
ductive. 

This discovery ha.s tended considerably. to fix 
the attention of the Spaniards to this immense 
territory,. .though even now they are so backward 
in the science of colonization as to adhere to the 
mode originally adopted in settling the country, 
rt mode, as Captain Vancouver observes, by no 
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4eans calculated ’to incceasc tlie population of 
wijite inhabitants. As this country is so sus- 
ceptible of improvement, and is So closely con- 
nected with our prior claims of discovery on the 
coast of = New Albion, we fetd tempted to follow 
Captain Vancouver through his very Judicious 
observations on its pyeseut state. We find that 
the Spanish inhahitants are of two distinct 
classes, inhabiting the Missions and Presidios, or 
in other words, are cither priests or soldiers, 
who lead a confined, and in many respects a very 
indolent life; the religious part of the colony 
dreaming away their existence in a cloister, and 
the military sleeping in their barracks, unen-. 
likened even by the parade and evolutions of a 
soldier’s profession. As to the soldiery, they in 
the strictest sense of the word do nothing; for 
they neither till, sow, nor r(;ap, hiit depend 
entirely for daily subsistence on the industry of the 
other iidiabitants of the Missions ;ind Piiel)las, or 
townships. This cxlrenic iudolcnee in the sol- 
diery, whilst oil duty in the p! 0 .sidios, seemed so 
incompatible w'ilh the oxn lions of the Spanish 
settlers in the Pueblas, that it must have re- 
mained an incoii'prehensiblc contradiction, very 
prejndicia! to their general character, had it not 
been explained by shewing (hat to support the 
eoiisequenee of the soldiery in the eyes of the 
natives, it had been deemed h.'gltly iinpio^nr 
that they should be allowed to pursue any labo- 
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rioiis employment, w|iicli ofi course acoountdd 
for tliat habitual indililence and want of industry 
ainoagst the military, who form a considi^rable 
part of the numerical populationr Tfyit the 
circumstiinces likely to ensue front the present 
crisis, may produoe a benefieial change, i« con- 
iirmed by further observatjcins of the traveller 
already alluded to; for he. expressly sayaj, that 
their progress towards civilization seems to have 
been remarkably slow, and that it is not likely to 
become more rapid until the impolicy of ex- 
cluding foreign visitors shall be laid aside, and 
an amicable commercial ietet course cstabRshcd 
instead . of if, so as that new wants might be 
created, and an idea of new comforts be also in- 
troduced. Some modem philosophers havje, in- 
deed asserted that those nations who had the 
few'est wants were always the happiest ; and some 
have even gone so far in tlicir scale of happiness, 
as to place the rude unlettered savage above tlie 
civilized European; but these are the mere 
reveries of closet pliilosophers, and are always 
denied by men isho have seen the vorld, and who 
aye thereby enabled to appreciate the comforts of 
savage and of civilized life. In opposition to 
tliosc crude theorift-s, there is no doubt, whatever, 
that this general intercourse would stimulate the 
ioha’.ila Us of California to a prolitable inrluslry, 
that the value of their lands would soo . be as- 
'aapfaiued, that cultivat’oii would be belter at-> 
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t^ded to, and that their stock of cattle in par- 
ticular ^vould increase, so as to enable them to 
dispose of a considerable surplus of their pro- 
duce for exj^ortation, or in exchange for such 
articles of convenience and primary necessity, a'S 
Mnould^rertdcr them more comfortable and happy, 
and. even assist them in their ordinary labour, in 
which they are very deficient, through want of 
the dilfercnt implements of modern improvement. 
In a short time we might therefore expect that a 
beneficial commerce would take place, though 
at first on a confined scale. Provisions and 
timber would be the general export, with some 
sea-otter skins from the northern districts ; and 
ihougli, as Captain Vancouver observes, the 
sea-otter skins obtained in these parts are by no 
means equal to those collected further to the 
north, yet they would not fail of becoming a 
profitable commodity in the China market. lu 
order to show how much may rationally he ex- 
pected from a rising colony in this quarter, it 
will not be improper to lake a slight view of the 
Ijrigin of the settlement, as it will thereby appeal 
that a more rapid progre.ss has taken plate, than 
mere theory would justify us in supposing, from 
such trifling exertions as have been made in its 
favour by the govermne'it. 

About the close of the seventeenth century, 
the attention of the Jesuits was turned to this 
distant proviur,e; and tl>e perstvcrauoe of that 
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industrious^ though perhaps* ambitious order of' 
mcn^ soon enabled .them to explore a country 
hitherto almost unknown tp Eurlpeans ; to pro- 
duce a considerable degree of civilization among 
its rude inhabitants, to reduce them to subor- 
dination, and imperceptibly to establish an empire 
over their minds, as completely as their brother 
missionaries has done in the wilds of Paraguay. 
With all the policy peculiar to their order, they 
were careful to prevent the Court of Spain from 
cherishing any jealousy of theii designs, and 
thereby -checking their proceedings; to this end 
in all their writing s they took great pains to de- 
preciate the general value of the territory, repre- 
senting tfie climate not only as unpleasant and 
unhealthy, but also as inimical to fertility, ami 
the soil as being so barren and unproductive, 
that nothing but an ardent desire to bring so 
many lost sheep w itbin the pale of the church, 
could have induced them to encounter all the 
horrors of this voluntary banishment. Some, 
travellers, however, who possessed more candour, 
or were less interested, gave an account so very 
different, that several public spirited Spaniards 
used all tlieir cudeavours to impress the im- 
portance of this settlement on the minds of the 
government but for a lo>’g time in vain ; the 
dissolution of the order of Jesuits, how ever, 
induced Galvos, the Spanish minister for the 
lt:^ies, to vis-if the wcstcifu world, in orde? <•> 
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ju^ge of the truth these represeutatioos. • 
After traversing great part of ^California^ he 
gave in a report lo the King of Spain, in which 
the country represented in the most favour- 
able manner and in this report he described the 
pearl fishery as ^heiug extremely valuable, and 
the mines of gold to )iavc a most promising ap- 
pearance. Measures were immediately taken to 
preservfe the advantages already obtained by 
the Jesuits, and military establishments were 
formed to keep the natives in subjection. At tbi^ 
period the two most northern settlements were 
the Missions of Velicata on the coast of New 
Albion, and of Santa Maria at the bottom of 
the Californian Gulph, which thus formed a kind 
of barrier or advanced post to the Mexican ter- 
ritories. About the year 1769, however, the 
jealousy of Spain was considerably excited by 
the rapid progress which Russia was then- 
making in prosecuting her discoveries, and in 
reducing to subjection the dilfercnt tribes which 
inhabit the countries of North-west America, 
along a vast portion of the slufres of the North 
Pacific Ocean. In order to counteract the..e pro- 
, ceedings, and to check the progress of the 
Russians towards Me.\ico, the new establi.shments 
of Monterey and its dependencies were .b-'^gun 
with some vigour, and have already repaid the 
Spaniards in a great me isurc for their e.xpente 
and trouble The benefits indeed resulting to 





this territory in general,* aro'iniicli greater tlisit! 
tt.e Spaniards intended, and will tend rather to 
facilitate encroachments than to repress thcin ; foe 
laving brought fioni New Spain a quantity of 
cattle to stock the neighbourhood of their own 
settlements, these have int^casedto such a degree 
in the woods to the north w^ard, that to extenni- 
nate them would now be impossible. Indeed 
the observations of the judicious Vancouver, 
who writes from his own practical knowledge, 
are sufficient to convince us of ihc .'rreat value 
of that, part of New Albion, to which, from 
prior discovery by Sir Francis Drake, wc have a 
prior right, though such a right might hitherto 
have been waved or not acted upon for political 
reasons. Should however the Spanish Colonies 
become no longer dependent on the mother 
country, from her subjugation to France, wc are 
called on by the soundest policy to assert our 
claim, and to prevent the attempts of other 
nations fibm forming settlements there. This 
tan only be done, by taking actual possession, 
and such a settlement might he fotmed on the 
principle .of that of New South VVale.s, and at 
much less eventual c.'cjn.'iice. as the cohmy would 
be able to secure its own subsistence in the course 
of a y^Sar, and perhaps even to supply that of 
Port Jack.son, which, from the tioods in the 
fivers destroying the crops and several other 
causes, h.'s even of htte jeari been ofieix on the 
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verge of famine. writer, whom we have 
last mentioned, ii? speaHing particularly of the 
moiit northern parts of this country, says that 
the Spaniard*', in addition to stocking the woods 
with cattle, have also pointed out many fertile 
spots, some which arc very extensile, and 

tlieinsVhcs to those which are more peculiarly 
necesiaiy as mere prticles of food, but even 
those which are subsenient to all the comforts 
and luxuries of civ ili/ed society ; and by their 
experiments have left little loi a new colony to 
do, except to proceed to immediate cultivation, 
for they have exactly ascertained how far each 
.■'jiecies may be expected to succeed. Add>^ all 
this that a great portion of the natives, eycii 
beyond the limits of the Mission^, have been 
weaned from the rude habits of uncivilized life, 
and are not only become obedient to social regu- 
lation, but are also accustomed to the most 
useful dorae-.tic occupations These observa 
ttons will of course point out tha facilities which 
exist for an infant settlement, and natuially lead 
to the ronciusioii, that the ailv antages which have 
already been derived, and are still likely to aiise 
from the prose cntioii of a regular 
Intel (oiiise between ibis coast and China, India, 
and perhaps Japan may, and most probablv wilt 


into these they ha^e introduced all the most 
valuable vegetable productions ; not conhuing 
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at <<ornc day not very d^taqt> become an object of 
iiiipoi^tant ronceneli t‘o>-an cnterpriziiig nation 
wliich might bie Inclined to pay attention totliese 
hints. At present Russia seems principally to 
engro$s 'all the advantages resulting from ^is 
tra^e^ and this not so much from hi^r own spirit 
of rat^rpri/e, or dtiicss fur Cj^pmicrcc, as from an 
absuiil conipeiitioii which took plate aniungsi 
other private adventurers,* ,not only in their 
trafiilC on the coast, but also>Kt Canton, the only 
market to which these north-west furs can at 
present be carried with a prospect of sale. 

We may now close this sketch of North-west 
America with observing that if Spain falls, these 
conf^ies will then be of ro value whatever to 
the polonies, as they will have no population, 
to^^jspare.for their occupation, nor will th^y in- 
deed .require them for any purpose necessary 
either to their welfare or aggrandizement. In 
case df such an event, Russia no longer bound 
to preierve a cautious policy towards Spain, 
would extend hpr settlements, and perhaps en- 
d(‘avour to seedre by force of arms, those coun- 
tries in which she has so long traded. Even 
tge United States would feel an interest in se- . 
curing the ports on the Pacific Ocean, as pre- 
paratorysito th|^ extension of their iubind settie- 
inents, and according with the views which it is 
well known they have forniejf respecting the 
great river >t the JJrist, an^ o^thus uniting the 
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!wo oceans by means e^this ri\ef, thi Missouri^ 
and the JMibsissipi. ^ ' 

To the Spanish Colonies it would indeed be 
of material consequence that a barrier should 
be Ihrmed in this quarter by the occupation of 
a friendly na^j^^ in preference to those who 
would be more likpljp), as it would be more their 
iiitcrestj to attack their independence. To whom 
must they look then but to England, whose' in*- 
terest'it must be to protect them in their ticw 
independence, and increasing impioTen^l^? 

This part of the subject leads us on to* some 
vciy important considerations on the future po- 
licy of the United States ; crouching as 'they 
arc at present under the influence and counsels 
of France, it is not to be suppo‘'ed that tliey 
take any hostile steps towaids the dominioins 
which the impa'ial brothir Joseph claims as InS 
own, iinr that they will senture by any public 
act to discover their wish of gaining territorial 
power to the soutirward, wbiUt such a proceed- 
ing might give oflence to Bonaparte; yet the 
tune may not be very far distant vvhtm the policy 
of^ France may induce her to stnuiilate the Slates 
to hostile aggicssion, and a promise iff pari 
of Metieo with the Flondas, pievail on the 
fnd' and i luh pm dm t vitizens of Ameiioa, not 
only to 'assist in the subjugs |||0u of Iheii high 
spiiifed iicighhoqy^, but also to share in the 
»|)oiI, a measure reconcileable to the treed 
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oF tiio Ubtfal philoSMhf of the now school. 
Mapj < dusos of dispute now exist bc^ 

(vveen Spain and the United States, whieh ssere 
hkelj to had fo a rupture with the old ^o- . 
vernment, and ma^ soon he kindled into a flDftte, 
^Ib^ld the rolonus detlarc theij?1odcpeiidenca.; 
wtslshall theft fore f-ike at^ursoii vniw of the* 
bordtrii'i^ ((ttlnuus. and to present auv su pi- 
I'loo of uilf li misrepresent it^n, ^^nat part of our 
oh^'^atiODS sh ill be diawiT from the mrnioh -of 
acenf ot the United States, whuh 
may vfcty fairly b< lonsidered at hast as dciiii- 
official aiith(.ritv. The northern paits of 
We‘t Floiida, ai cording to the pioscnt boun 
settled after tiie pacification of is 

Mdw^rat of a Aery iiifeiioi quality, except on 
baiikii) of the !!^rississipi, and is indeed ot 
S^|ue value e.tiiei ioi iainiing oi planting'; on 
the low gio.'nds houevei, and in the bottoms 
whic^ aie wa*eif d and sometimes overflowed by 
the mtmerous nveis, the soilSs cxliemely fer- 
tile, in som^pots, but in oth-is so low and 
mill shy as to''wld out no veiy tlattciing pius- 
poets of any very gieat Intuit value to be de- 
nved' faoiu the piovincc as a setiUnunt It 
must be at kiiotv lodged, indeed, tlj^t the towns of 
P^aoWa ai were at one time very 

flouiisliiiig, but tJl^s was ovvin^ to tansCs of an 
extraneous natpie and not dj^^end^nt upon (be 



c:cncrdl foifilitj of ^lllte^lony? Pea^acotawa? 
*he scat of the govenraerttS^Mhil^ the i^lonjr 
was subject to England, and fiorii the goodness 
of its harbour ssas much fiequented by English 
sh^)ping, syad i< also enjoyed in common with 
fVTobile, ^gre^P facilities for the [iidiaii trade^ 
at that ti>. every aonsiderahle, hut now from 
\aiions causes, nnicb on the declii^e ; so that the 
decrease of populj||iion in the interior haying' 
diminished the produce, exportation is ahn<^j^at 
an end, and both these towns haTe'^uOfered' in 
the general decline of agriculture and coimqercet 
4llhnngli \S est Florida is but of little con- 
sequence when considered separately, and as un- 
connected with the lauds* lay ing to the ^n^th- 
Mard of it; yet in the opinion of Mr. 

(he viriicr alluded to, it is of immense inina^- 
aocc when vicwM as possessing all the aV^I^ 
of coinmcicc (o and fiom au e\tensi\e and fer- 
hle territory, which it docs by occupy Ihg all 
the mouths of the rivers from the Mis^ssipi to 
the eastward, a tr^ct of counto ucarly ten de- 
greeft in length, and cAtciidiug^ breadth from 
30 1 5* io .'1 1 " of north Lititude ; whilstthc eount ry 
iior.th of it belonging to the States, spreads fr^ 
the tbirty-firit degree, of nOiTtli' latitude to the 
•nurecs of the Peai 1, th^Al;t|^nia, aiidtiie ISlfelat- 
t.iliocha rivcis, and of scvc^|[^ofbers, all of which 
discharge thern^lves into the Gulph of Mexico, 
thiough (his pi^inc^, 
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-• The coisi ofteWes'yFteiida abounds in live 
oak a;nd red all purposes of ship- 

building, aim ^of to be found further north in 
this direction ; wd aslMr, Ellicot observes, from 
the of tlie cbast of this prc^ice, a)^§fed 

s proper for 

I 



great number of . har 


vessels, ( that of jj^nsacola Sto >vhich 
®<a fleet may sml and anchor with safety, and that 
pjf St. Joseph’s into which' vessels not drawing 
^^^Ihan spyentecn feet wat^may sail at all times 
le “ It must be hij|hly important at 


^11 tinl^^ I: Commercial point of view,' and if 
Sanni^ed. With the country north of it, capable 
of prescribing maritime regulations to tlie 
"of Mexico.” The population of West 
^ris but inconsiderable; and its principal 
l^pient ‘inland is that on the banks of the 
l^^l^i^sipi, between the boundtlv line and Uie 

ih^ille. 

Mf. Ellicot then observes, in a niariibpr suffi- 
ciently^ calculated to mark, fdturfe pl^ns, that 
a political,, ppint of view must 




ered as m object of tho^c;atcst 
importance to the back settlements of th'^^nited 
^tes, particularly those to the southward 
. Ohio, “Becausl’th^it power, whic^oldsth'^W^^ 
■ #omm^e,^ay^Ye a tone to the m|a- 

. sur^bf anolh<$, sli^ld it be unfriendly to liberty 


a, though in 


lln]|^public hap||incss !’^- 
On the bordCTS'iPhf We^t Fi 



Louisiana^ is the city i)f New Qrleafts, df which 
it has been said that nw oti$K place upo^ the 
continent of America, or perltaps 'in the iwhole’ 
world, can command the' fiadc of an equal ex- 
tent of fertile tenitorv, and as that vast eouniry 
increases in '^*^|ipiilatiou, so must that (ity in > 
magnitude, wealthy and commerce. Of; the 
opinions held in Amciica, respecting this i il ypre- 
lious to its cession to the United Slates, we may 
draw a fan conrlusiou, as tJie American xvfihirs 
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tell us, that it w as then a place of very considerable 
importance, both on account of its fiopulation 
and its commerce, And that some gentlemen 
of rcspcttahle talents looked forward with plea- 
sine to^ a period which they conceived not dis- 
tant, when it would be annexed to the 
states.” As tlicse hopes were expicssed 
bcfoie BonapaA tliouglit of begging it 
Spain to picsent to liis dear friends over the wa- 
ter} we Can here only suppose that these " gcu- 
tleineii of respecteblc talents” hoped to gain it 
by negociation, perhaps by ron^fSt. The lat- 
ter mode was indeed not unlikelj^ for it is yyell 
£nown 6iat the back settlers finding that .they ' 
co]^d have no vent for their produce, the Sfil- 
nia'rds having refused theoL thfe navigation of 
the Mississipi, dctlar^lP%uhiicly to thoAi^eii- 
cau govcinmeiit, that if a navigation of the 
river was not pr^^red them , would takt 



their blazing irons shoulders, and make 

a eon^uost of ^JLoomaalT 

Mr. E. in his memoir indeed sajs, " For my 
own pait I do not see any advantage we could 
derive from the possession of it at yreWiit. The 
United States are already in a grear degree pos- 
sessed of its commerce, and draw from it, an- 
nually a very laige sum in specie ; and that pio- 
bidtiy with much moic ease than if it was in out 
postession. When 1 give this opinion, I would 
only be^derstood to mean, while it is in the 
posscston'Whis Catholit Majesty. Rather than 
a transfer shotdd he made of it to any poiu i in 
rJEurope, or than it shouid become part of^n new 
J should think it our interest to possess 

ith respect to East Florid^the soil is rich 
Jbttile, abounding with all^jrls of timber 
and fruit trees, C'-peeially pines, palms, laurels, 
cedar, cypress, and rhesnut trees ; it also eon- 
tains great quantities of sassafras, df which laijre 
exports' have tidgen place. It produces also coin, 
,^ric^ roots, ana culinary herbs, with very little 
laj^our; fish, fowl, and even flesh, are also m 
grteat plenty, and might become much 
so, if the populatipp was increased, or if tndy 
coulS to'stimulfktedf.to ^eater industry. It was 
at oiM^criod wclU^nhabitcd by the Indians, 
partijBularly Vhijfut thq^4pala^an mountain^. 
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-where the climate wa^ p^^uliailj healthy ; WiJ 
we are told that the natives *of Florida, fiiOtti 
their situation, possessed an extraordinary firm- 
ness of constitution, vvhic^ distinguished them 
from the other ^dians, as well .is superior bodily 
strength, bein^ &uch larger and longer lived than ' 
the Mexicans. . 

The «m**ifry is well watered by livers, but 
has few ! odd port|' on the Mexican side, ihb 
whole coast being nothing but an as&emblagl'df 
rocks and sands; on the Atlantic shoredbovrever, 
there are many small harbours, inside of the 
dangerous keys and reefs which render naviga- 
tion so diflicult ill the Florida or gulph stream. 
Those harbours on the eastern roast ar^^hw- 
ever of very little advantage to the Spani^^bj 
and Mr. F'giveijhis government a hint resg^j^ 
ing them, wliieh at the present moment deserfes ‘ 
our serious attention. He complains that instead of 
any advantage being derived, ci/iur io the United 
State-i, or to \us Catholic Majesty, from tbtsc 
favourable situations, they mer^ilx serve as di ns 
1 q English jirivateers ; and he tnen confesses, 
that nearly the whole coast of East hlorii’a, “ sp 
far,,tis maritime possession gives a ng'n,” is 
Tnndcr the donunion of Bi^ama islands ; jthe 
( oast and islands beinguniiihabited even b^ a 
single soli tary settler from Api^lil; he ahiiost round to 
St. Augustine, fj^m the d^crent parts pf which, 
the inhabitants OT the BaltajsTas cut and cai ry 

, V ' ‘it 



00^ vv itbout inierruptiM> as much of the valu- 
able 9 Xiip-timber lls tniy find neccssarv or con- 

VfMU'llt. 

This certainly savours a little of the dog in 
the manger ; for the American citizens, if they 
pleise, niay derive as much bdtefit from these 

ui’udiabiled islands, as the inhabitants of the 

P 

Bahamas can do ; however it points out, tons, 
that if the Ueited S'atcs can make a claim to 
this coast, w® shall he interdicted from all those 
advantagats, an intci diction of material conse- 
quence, as the wo«ul IS much fitter for ship-build- 
iiu' ■‘ban the stunted timber of the Raltamas ; 
b« 'ides, at Bermudas also, the loss would be 
seViferfeHy fell, as their principal emph'sment is 
tj||^uf budding small 'vessels, for wbuh there is 
ailjlilra rapid demand that cedar^is now becoming 
veryf scarce, and conseiji'cntly 'has risen to a 
most eiioinio'is price As to its interior. East 
Floiida poisesics indeed but few advantages, 
being in UO rc'pect superior to its sister pio\incc; 
it presents, Ijo^ver, a temptation to the United 
Slab s, for though, as Mr E. obsei ves, it docs 
not appear equally intere'>ti)ig with West Flo- 
rida, as none of its navigable wateis rise vvi'&in 
their territory ; ^et it is nevertheless of immense 
importance to*^ them, neing from its situation 
well calculated to^vc security to the coniiueree 
between the Atlantic Aind Wq^in States, and 
tuay be considered one of thC^aiu keys to the 
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• trade of the Gulph of Mexico. He tTieu’pointa 
out to (heir notice two Veryfine harbour;,' one 
of which> Hiis^orough harbour oir inlet, is very 
capacious, and will admit' any \cssol of fpur and 
twenty fe<*t draught over the bar. 

A strong JdSdousy seems to have existed be- 
tween the Americans and Spaniards e\(T since 
the ratification of independence ; and another 
author has observed, that if the citizens of th® 
United States look' to the southward;, thcyt^Be 
Spain possessed of East Florida, and ei^deavour- 
ing to strengthen it as a barrier betyrecu tbo 
States and their invaluable islands, and the still 
rieber teiritories of the soutlicrn hemisphere ; 

Viewing their actions with a jealous ey^^’bnd 
ready to g'O any lengths to crusli t'.c importu^ls 
they niay ac<]uiro m the scale of nafi< ns.” 
certainly is all ^ry fine; but that Spain, whit^t 
merely preserving her own colonic-,, should be 
considered as cmsliina. tin it^ijo) lance of her 
neighbours, seems to shevv pretty evidently the 
political morality of some loviun, at h'ast 6u the 
subject. “■ ^ 

’In pursuing his view of the Anier’^an State*’ 
bordering on the Spanish territories, Mi. Eliicot 
oblilrves very judiciousl y that the inhabit >uts cf 
no part of the IJ iiited a#o so mmh infcr- 

ested ill establishing niaiiu'atipi' es as tliis ; they 
possess within tlvt^niselvea^J^ll the raw material , 
and tan export tBli^ products with ease, but thcif 



imports arc attended difficulty, j^real risk/ 
and expciicci, He tlicn states, that so long as 
they rcieive neither bounties, 4por uncommon 
prices, for their articles of exportation, and de- 
p(;ncl upon the Atlantic States for their supply of 
Hp^opean manufactures, the balaitice of trade will 
J constantly be against them,' and draw off that 
money which should be applied to the improve- 
ment of the. country and .the payment of the 
faies. That the Southern States must indeed re- 
main in^his state for many, many years, there can 
be no doubt whatever, and the reason is very ob- 
vious, though Mr. E. docs not explain the seem- 
ing, paradox of (•xp<'rts being easy, whilst imports 
arp'uifficult. The only vent which these States 
rau' find for their exports is by means of the 
t^luo, the Mississipi, and some smaller rivers, 
down which the passage preseni^’but few diffi- 
culties ; but to return by tlie same route is totally 
irapo-ssihlc agaii.st the stream, except at an cx- 
nencc'of time and labour, which ( rm never he re- 
paid. -As c iviiiot therefore Jie made this 

,,V'^y, no very exiensive commerce ran he expcct- 
'^dj except for their staple articles of corn and 
salt, and perhap.s provisions ; whilst tlie inijpprts 
ill lieu, nuisl he mad^^^a circuitous route, and ; 
be also brought a ei^tt* rablc distance by hmd 
oarvMge, l/njdi’r wesc eircumstances, no export 
,of n tan « fact u res \vill |fe likclyjio (aKe place, nor 
Vili they even comnicuce ipaUwactures for their 



uwii Lonsumptioiij vrhilst so mucb land remains 
unoccupied on (he Mis»issipi and Missouri. 
Any person at all acquainted wiih the htate of 
the back settlements must be aware of this, for 
the yer\ term back sttfUr in conunu.i discourse 
cousevsthc idea of a half-savage, little reniosed 
from (he ehaiacter of a buccani^r. These people, 
troiii being accustoincd (o an unsettled life, aie' 
never content to staj at one farm • they occupy 
lands on the Indian frontiers, cut down the woods, 
bring the farm into some state of cultivation, 
then leave it with its log-hut to some new ad- 
venturer, who tempts them with haid, ddllars ; 
when the back settler with his vvife and family, 
tallying their pots, hoes, and musquets, retire 
faithcr into the woods to some new giant, or vwy 
often occupy suth lands .is suit then fancy with- 
out I'.jy icg.ird to proprti toislup, oi laakuig any 
inquiry to whom they bel nu'', foi luqtitiy would 
be 111 vain in the midst of a p it li less dc>eit. The 
new coiueis, <ven thdugh Kuioptan settleis, ciu 
,qot be suppo-ed to be ViUj ttJh^ed; they then.- 
fore adopt the customs of the tountry, and aie 
content to purchase their clotlies and other ne- 
cessaries from the travelling store-keeper, who 
disposes of his stock for flour and Sait, »vhieli he 
' cairies to New Orleans/*^!! vessels which arc 
called bjat\, but which in ^ueraT, on their ai- 
rival at the mouth of the^lissisjipi, are only hi 
for fliewood loithis stale of so* .dy, it isn^yi m 
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the back settlements th^ we arc to expect to find 
a manufacturing country. 

The boundary line between the United Stat«*9 
and the Floridas wat. arranged by tieaty soon after 
the general pacification, in 1783, but was never 
finally surveyed until between the years 1796 and 
3800,*v^heu American commissioners were sent to 
accompany the Spanish olhccrs and agents, in the 
survey and final sunender of the Spanish posts 
on the Mississipi ; and an interesting memoir of 
these proceedings has been drawn up by Mr. 
Ellicoi, by wliieb it appears that considerable jea- 
lousies and difiiculties arose between the officers 
'pf the two nations. 

This boundary line begins a little below Foit 
Adfuns on the Mississipi — crosses the river Mo- 
bile about forty-five miles fioia its,nioutb— then 
crosses Pensacola river, and continues m an east- 
ern diiection until it arrives at the river Cliatta- 
bcrrlia ; all tins line is on the parallel of 31“ 
north latitude. It next proceeds along the banks 
of the ChattaH^elia, for about fifteen miles iu a 
south-east diiection, and then iu a line cast by 
south until it approaches the river St. Mary iii 
the Okefouokc Swamp, iii latitude 30' 35'-— 
and the river St. Mary^^th its various windings 
fiiiall^beconies the bdl^dary between Georgia 
an<^|p[st Florida, until it fulls into the Atlantic 
Ocean at the town ofi M Mary's, in latitude 
^“42* urn (h. . 
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At tlip adjustment of this line ^Louisiana va« 
tlie barrier of Mexico ; this ptovince had been 
originally settled by France, but was gnen up 
by negocidtion ; and Buurgoauiie spt akin^’ of it, 
says that fiomthe inoincnt Louisiana was cedr^ 
by the French to Spain, the Coiiit of Madrid, 
which to subjugate this colony, had employed 
such 'lisrorous iiiousuies as could not fail to 
render its yoke odious endeaioured to sotten 
its fate by gi anting to the inhabitants, piivi- 
Jtges pioper to ensure tlieii prospeiity, and at 
the kanie time the advantage of the mother coun- 
try. Amongst other icgulatious, as their most 
abimdauf exports consisting of lobacio, mdlgo, 
rutt on, and fins, had but small ebauie of an 
extensile sale in Spain, it was agiecd upon be» 
tween the two couits, that French \esscls migh^ 
load with tlieso article's at New Oi leans, but 
that they should arrive tbcie i/i b 

Such wa'- the state of Louisiana ui'iil within « 
few years, when, hy a new anaugeieeiit between 
the Cogrt oL. Spain ami the thcu,Ftf»l Censul, 
this colony was again ddiveied up to Frame 
Tlie oeciineiiecs rispeetmg ite suhsoqut nt 
Sion to the Diiittd hiates, are fre^U in the pnb- 
vUc reeollectiou, thou}j^j^ery little >*K»ition 
seem'* to have been paid molivi ■> w .uch in- 
duced the States to mai.e tfiis* pirfchast* Tfhat 
the iiiteulions of Fiance •ftfen any thing but 
fiiciidly towaiJs fjlo niletl M da*., wh'u tl 
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hocu^-poi'us iraiisaclioBtook place, must bo c^^- 
dont to aiij? one who glances hi’. t*>c over the map 
of America, as it appears that nothing was moie 
likely to create tariioTial disputes between the 
States and Spahi, than the geographical position 
of their rcspectise provinces ; we shall however 
wave t’.is pait of the question, and proceed to 
the view of this important measure as stated by 
Mr. Ellicot 111 ihc introdiictiou to his memoir, 
which being a kind of demi-ofiieial publication, 
deserves that the pas..agc should be given as a 
literal extract. 

Since the following work was put to the 
press, a gieat cliange hao taken place in the po- 
litical situation of part of the couiitrv on the 
lifTississipf ; — I nie.ui the cesaum of Louisiana by 
the Republic of Fiance to the United States. On 
the advaiitaces to hi' deined to the United States 
from this c '•sion, there will probably be a va- 
Ti''ty of opinions ; the secnritv of the iiavigatioa 
of the Missis-ipi IS certainly anobjei t of tlic last 
iniporiunce to the inhabitants uf uur western 
Country, and viithout which it iniuht be diidcult 
to retain them in the union ; — but on (he other 
hand, an iinmediate possession and sale of the 
lands, west of the Mississipi, might have* a ten- ^ 
dciM V to scatter ooi'' citircas, alicadv too widely 
extended, td 'tcxphriem e all the ad ventages of 
societv, eiviiuntioi),. the arts, sciences, and good 
government, and might lovAtr the price of our 



publn lands by brujp;ing too great a quantity to 
niaik<t It does not appcir by the tession of 
Loiijsuna. to the United Stales, ih itnc obtain the 
tilioh of both v(h.s of the Alt m '•iji for it will 
be seen that the Ulaiid of Oib ans \>bu li lies on 
the east suit ol the Mi sissipi, only evtciids uoith 
to Maiisliack, from theme northtilv aloi.g the 
t.i 1 kide ol the ri\ei, to the southern boundary 
ol tlnr United Mitts, is still hi Id by his C'.dholie 
’Mijistv as apart of Mist Floiida, and which 
s( pa'ates th. Island of Oilcans liom the other 
pos'-(s,ious of the I lilted Elites on the cast side 
ol the mil , hut on the otiui hand, the cession 
of Lot isi.io i sipaiates (he possessions ol his Ca- 
tholii 'S’^ajistv on (he Giilphof Mixiio ” 

\ftei thistleai ditement, it is surely umuccs- 
iiv to "ivi any fiiitlici prooL of Ilonaparte’s 
< oja iiiteiilionstowaids biiiliaih beloiid allies, 
iiut iiuleid the Amnuans seemed too eag^i for 
th'-. a( qitisilioii, to attiiid to the V iiglliaii Ui e 

, “ *1 lint o U uiao , cl Join l*-unti s • 

Mr Elliiol nexteiitiis nioie paitiiulailv iido 
the poluj nuossaiy loi the Stiles to puisne m 
this dclicati siirafioii ot things. 

Oil this subject, a qqciition of gieat nnp ir 
tame, ind b\ no nu ins a sj reii/fl/ti t o le mii-.t 
naluially pii sent itself to the nmid of e eiy per 
son who caitfully considers the situati n of that 



c ouii/i V Lcld’bj the United Slates and hi*) Ca- 
lliOllC . 

•' thf' res<>ion of Louisiana to the United 
^tates wf }j,ain but little on the Gulph of Mexico, 
a* d are but little henchb d as a incuitimc people. 
The imporlant and sjft* ha i hours in both the 
^Florid.'is still nmain in the possession of his Ca- 
thnlir ^I<i|e^tv 

W heu vse take into stew the j^reat extent of 
that pirt of our houtlieni and Western territory, 
the trade of wlueb naturally flows into the 
Ciulph of Mevico, ani tin imtill part of the 
ro'ict to whuh we have any rlaim, a doubt will 
arise, whether it would not he for the interest 
of the Lhuted States to exchange tliat part of 
the Ce'''«iou King West of the jMississipi with 
his Catholic W''jesty for the two Flondas. 

"The possessions of both nations would be 
rendered imire lonipact by the change, and it 
would pieient the comiiieu e of a large evtuit of 
our countis, l}ing btiween the Missjisjpi and 
Chattahoeha nveis, being put i.i jeopardy bij 
(he future regulation'' and dinctioiis of any fo- 
ri i%n poj<.L> 

As tl’e teriituiial property ol tliesc colonies 
still reinnins as it was whin these ohsersatious 
weie written., the same reasons of course for 
wUhiug the occupancy of the Floiidas still 
exist; and, were the exdiange to take place 
'bi tween the Spanish moriaicby and the States, 
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no objections coulA fairly be iMdc by Any dtUef 
power whatever, though xvc should certainly 
lose those advantages which even by Mr, EUi- 
cotV account vve hold by a kind prescription. 
Should, however, the unfortunate issue of events 
in Spain render it necessary for the Spanish 
Ionics to legislate for themselves, it must rema^i^; 
a njatter of considerable doubt how far tlie Flo^k 
ridas would accept of American protection ; iP 
indeed, the inhabitants, finding themselves so 
completely insulated from their countrymen itt 
Mexico,* were to desire an union with the States, 
it might perhaps be the w^isest course they could ; 
pursue, and w^ould be productive ot no detriinbfj^ 
whatever to the other colonics; but if tlicy, 
proud of their independence, and influenced l>^y 
that. natural Jealousy and distrust w^hich now 
exists between them and their northern neigh- 
bours, should prefer following the fate of theii:^ 

. sister colonies undc?^ the ‘protection of Britaith ^ 
n8w subject, and oii^oo of a delicate nature, 
ihigbt arise between Great Britain and the States*^ 
of America. 

That the circumstances already hinted St 
might influence the States to an attempt upon’ 
Florida, is certainly/iiJp^^^inprofaable, and it rpusf 
ultimately be successl^lt'; not so^ however, with 
respect to JVlexico and tbe other colonies^ 

With respect to su^^h a contest, Mr. Pinker^ 
ton, indeed, iri' b^. Geography, ,secins lo thmh 




thcro coiiltl be itp doubtful issue; he a'-serls, 

“ T}ia< llic only would be for the 

Slales to iind troops, fur their btave iniliiia 
would not cas!l> be induced to ipiit their homes 
and families for this distant warfare ; ospeeially 
as the States have alrc<'d\ too much land, and 
wisdom would peiciive that the aeqiu- 
t^tion of ii.tiKs, and too easy wealth, at this 
period, ii'i'.’-ht obsi.uet a fai n>or» imporiaut 
object, (h( cultivation of iheir own territory, 
(tnd i,\ tfhtiMon In c<n\h lli' Piuifif, so 

us to comnuiti I llu I.c.i IniUan (i adt 1>ut if 
the eoniC't leiaine st>jH)u«, if the henour and 
routing .adianl.ige ef the United were 

' ooec suppo'‘<tl to I'e nnpluMtcd, they coiilu. hy 
one eflbrt, ^elId a sutheni.t lone to sei/c the 
whole eiupne of AleMto, the dilliiiilty Lein^' in 
the march, and not iii the battle ; and, aficr aii 
easy conquest. op»n a gi and canal between tiic 
Atlantic and Pacifio Oceans, and ccmm.iod a 
prodigious comiueiee ^ 

After the contcuiplatift of tlu'' <.ii jj du.ddng 
‘Ciitcrprize, Mr. P. however, vciy piopcriy dis- 
cljaims all lutcmion of “ settn.g nations hv the 
oars,’" a dedgn which he had loinurty been 
aroused of by Fiaiicois dc ^l<uf Chatidii, then 
President of the riencli Sonale. 

Tint such ‘Views and QoKxofii iih as, as 
Mr.’ P^iere descrilif*, are wanaly euU-ilaun-d 
by m the United States, there i.iui be no 



Joubt ; and It is to put our-Statesmeu at home 
upon their guard, that they are particularly 
noticed here: tlic making oT the attempt, how- 
ever, docs not necessarily cjisurc its ^l^cc(*ss, and 
MO certainly agree with Mr. P. tliat t!ic /h\st diffir 
cully would be in the march, therefore, 
difficulty can be provc^d as one cay.ihj overcomej?! 
wr need not speculate on the issue of/Z/c huttle. 

To form a judgment of tluise difficulties, we 
need only premise, that the shortest march 
whi( h the States’ army could take, until they 
made their appearanee before Mexico, W'oiild 
be at least one thousand miles, over desaiRt?, 
fiu.'unps, rivers, and forests; and, at. the saine^ 
time, it is evident tliat they could bring no ar- 
tilh'i V with them to answer any purpose of mo- 
dern warfare. It would be neces.'.ary, also, to 
assemble a cousiilerable supcvnuDici ttrii force, in 
order liiat the loss of men on such a march 
sboiiid not reduce the invading- army below what 
was absolutely nocetiary for the ciitiaprizc. 
That the Stales could a.«scnible such a military:. 
force is indfecd very unlikely; and, if Mr. 
ever seen the brave militia of America, it might, 
have ocriured to him that such a force \\K%hy, 
no means raleul.ited.for the .service in question. 
Of those citi/ens, indeed, thrown out of employ 
hjj (he embargo, some might, be fuiiiiH disposed 
to go on a buccaiiiering expedition; but, as the 
pi incipr^l part force must consist of troops 
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drawn from and oilier inland 

countries, we must, find sonic other motive to 
set thtn. in motion, some motive of more influ- 
ence on their minds than the honour and advan- 
tage of the United States. What energy of pa- 
;^l^iptism,^indeed, what sacrifice to public spirit, 
.be expected fr^m men who have voluntarily 

" •‘A, It 

'e!)ipatriatcd themselves, have given up their ..al- 
legiance to their native country, and settled in 
the woods of America ? Is it from these men 
.that iniiitary measures on patriotic motives are 
to he expected ? Certainly not;, yet that such 
Ikl^mpts may be in contemplation is by no means 
l^ijjfeiely; they therefore deserve imniediatc at- 
tention, particularly as the success of the at- 
tempt is not absolutely impossible. As to the 
^ plan of forming an open communication between 
, th^^wo oceans, that shall be moVe particularly 
.motic^d in the course of a few pages. 

Haying thus examijned the state of the country' 
to the northward of Mexico, wc shall proceed. 
;(i^wards South. America ; but, in our progress to 
feastyvard, must notice the countries of Hon- ^ 
'^u^s and Campeacliyi which deserve some atten- 
tion, particularly as this system of extending the 
'.territories of the United&^tates might shut us 
out from our^^loi^wood tli^e on that coast. All 
; i^he^ provinces' are now comprehended under 
Mexican government; they were however 
^llr^epaadent States at the ^ asion of Cloftcs. 
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Their popiilatiou. His Iruc, at f imc^ was but 
btnall, nor has it iince been much iiici eased 
European settlers, so that the whole coast, from 
the Bay of Cainpeathy as far as the Bthniu^ of 
Dai ion, pieseuts nothing but an almost vincul-' 
tisated tiact. Of this the reason is self-evident: 
for this part of the country is neither distin**^ 
giiHihed for mines, nor even for any great fetw ' 
tility of soil; its principal source of wealth, 
indeed, consists m the immense foiests of log- 
wood trees, which line the banks of its rivers, 
an article which has long been in great request 
for Euiopean consunription, and which mtist 
always pieserve its value in the market, m 
its superiority to any other article of a similar' 
kind in use with dyers ; it will therefore alwavs 
he an aiticlc of primary necessity in a manu- 
factuiing country. The whole of this trade re- 
mained in the hands of the Spamai ds for a lon^ 
peiiod ; nor was it interrupted bv any nation, 
until the English, by ronqueiitig and settling 
Jainaie.), found it benefirial to avail ^lemselves 
of the advantages picscnted by an unsettlq|if^ 
country. The frequent ^peditions of the 
earners to these roasts had made them well ac- 
quainted with their harbours and riveis, and 
with the peculiar adWiitages to be detived from 
a temporary occupation of them ; and the inha- 
bit ants of Jamaica soon pciceivcd not only the 
great profits derived from this logwqod 



traclej but facility witli which they 

could meet the Spaniards in the European 
market. In consequence of these considerations^, 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, an 
, establishment was made ut Cape Catoche, on the 
'^|lprth of the Bay of Honduras ; and the adven- 
pjfl^irersj who neglected all prospects of permanent 
settlement, or of cultivation, found thcms*clves 
amply repaid for their risk and labour by their 
profits ill this lucrative cinploymciit of logwood 
cutting, 

A considerable alarm was felt by tlic Spa- 
^ards at wliat they €\stecmcd an absolute eii- 
%#^i^^hincnt on their rights; they saw, in ibis at- 
tempt, not only a certain loss to themselves in the 
home market, from the superior industry of their 
eompt^titors, but also a precedent for further 
schemes of settlement in those countries on vvhieli 
set a high value, not so mncli for any posi- 
tive benefit which they themselves were inclined 
|;P dravy.from them, but as a kind of advanced 
guard l8i> those provinces which contained their 
^qst valuable mines. TJicy therefore endea*- 
^youred to put a stop to this business by remon- 
strances to the British Court ; but, finding little 
could be g:ai|^d by ncg^^tioii, they resolved to 
drive away logwood cuttejs by open force. 
It is # oiir plan* here to. detail all the Spauish 
of the last century; ’tis sufficient to observe, 
l^t., ai the peace of ITG^i^ertain noints were 
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j»ivcn up bjf the Spmiah Oourli^hich ha< en- 
abled us to form settlements^ and to prosecute the 
trade with greater vigour. This uieasurc, at that 
lime, must certainly have been very unpalatable to 
the Spaniaids, particularly as it enabled a foreign 
nation to settle within such 'a short distance of 
Mexico : it is now, however, a ciieumstance 
vvhirh must bind us more cloacly to this pro- 
vince, bol!» for their sakes and our own, 

A sliort time, however, afler these grafts 
wore made, our trade sulfereil eonsidei ably' 
from Ibe policy of the Spaniaids; the tiad of 
country jiivcn up to Eiipla d was the most 
worthless p'lit of the coast, and, beiiii;' extremely 
ni.usli}, produced wood of a very inferior kind 
to that on the western shore of \ luatan, where 
tlic Spaniaids connneiiced the cubing trade 
with eousiderahlc 'piiil. The siipeiior dryuesv 
of the soil not only made the wood Ik tier, but 
olso piovtd more favourable to tie health of 
those employed iu this veiy la oriuus ociu- 
pation, ‘■o that the Spanianis ndt only wiie 
enabled to counteract our coiniueui il livaMiip, 
but to repay themselves for their ei»rtious by 
the iinpioveinent of tl.eir own colonies ; thus 
showing to the world, .that a rational nvalsnip 
in coinuK'ice and doiinstic industry will always 
be nioic bcncticiai than that tnvtous stilish, 
principle, which piompts to dcpicss, and to 



dcs<roy, bj qf the sword, those whom it 
cannot equal hy generous emulation. 

In consequence of these proceedings on the 
part of the Spanish Colonists, our logwood trade 
soon expel ieuced a sensible dee line; nor can our 
traffic in mahogany be considered as very lu- 
,crafivc; jet our possessions on this coast, for 
many obvious reasons, must still be considiKrcd as 
U’or//» prcso'ving. 

To the wcil of these lands, and between Yu-- 
eatau and Mexico Proper, there is a district 
wh.i-h deserves poruliar notice, particularly 
.ni th.s crisis, when the supply of live cattle for 
our VVcsl luditn settlements is almost totally at a 
■stand fiomth“ United Stales 7'liis district is 
Tuo, SCO, at liic bottom of the Gulph of Mexico, 
or c'iher in the bight of Cainpcacliy Bay ; a 
narrow tract, laying along shore, and not par- 
t^icularly valued by the Spaniards, either with 
respect to its soil or climate. It has, however, 
for many years, been of some iinportaiica to the 
' Jamaica people, particularly in the early part of 
last century, win n the logwood cutters were ar- 
’ cnstonied to frequent the coast for the purpose 
of trading with the inhabitants ; who, lying out 
of the way of all commerce, and being little at- 
tended to b^their countrymen, were well pleased 
to receive supplies of European commodities 
frpm the hands of the interlopers. It was then 
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found shat this ti act possessed <;^||piera'ble sd* 
vantages^ of which the Spaniards Mineral were 
ignorant, for, as it contained no mines of the 
precious metals, it had been thought unneces- 
sary to pay any pai ticular aitcuiion to its wel- 
fare * some settlers, however, had found it an 
agreeable residence, and had good farms, well 
slocked with cattle, which, in their traffic with 
the English, yielded them conbiderable protit. 
This trade may certainly be now undertaken 
with every lational prospett of advantage, not 
only as a supply of food, but as afibrding caitie 
for agricultural purposes in the islands, and 
which, flora being horn in the climate, must be 
titter for null-work, oi even field labour, than 
those half-staived animaK wliiili weie received 
flora IVcw England and Massachu'-ets. 

The Isthmus of Darien, though boasting 
iieUher fertility nor cultivation, now claims out 
attention from its political advantages. 'I'his 
was,, indeed, the first pail of tl e niuin of \ine- 
riCa, where Spain attempted to plant her eo)o: ies ; 
yet, as it was soon found that its piMuipal value 
arose from its possessing pqrts which might 
serve as depots for the commeree of the tv'O 
means, the Spaniards weie content wit*' esta- 
blishing the cities of Portobcllo and Pan iii i, 
without paying any further attention to its t ul- 
tivation. The whole face of the c< untry, in- 
deed, is adverse to agricullural pursuits ; it is in 



^rncral more than a tract of mountain- 

ous land, wiose elevated summits attract the 
clouds of the Pacihe and of the Atlantic, and 
are therefore deluj^cd with rain for more than 
half^the year, rendering- the whole coumry very 
uubealthfiil ; its mines too were ncAer of much 
value, and are now nearly worked out; so that 
the only advantag^cs derived frenn it, were the 
facilities of inteiconr&e between the dilfcrent 
parts of their extensive dominions, and its hj’itlff 
the route by whir h the treasures of Peru and 
Chili were brought to Poitobello, in oidor to 
be transported to the mother coiintr' . 

The two cities of Panama antf Portobello, 
are, indeed, the two principal poip('» of oonimu- 
jiication which Spain possosses with her vast co 
lonies, or rather iccrc before she opened a 
more t ircuitous intercourse by sea round Cap* 
Horn. At the early period of bor pos',essuig 
these countries, they might w itb gioat ju>tire be 
considered as the keys of tluse c\(eiisi\e teni- 
toriei ; and, ui eonseqneiice of these favourable 
circumstunet s. Panama soon became a popujoiis 
city, and a place of great trade- Poitobello, 
however, from its extreme unhealtbincss, was 
only considcretl as a^ place for the shipment of 
the troa^re, and landing the cargoes of tlie 
galleons; it therefore was almost totally de- 
serted, except at the time of llie annual fair, at 
the arrival of the fleets. From the chaiig<*, 
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hovi ever^ vrliich has taken plare ii ^j^ niia^de of 
condiHttn|!^ the trade, Panama has whined con'* 
sidcrahl} f'lom its former importance, vhiUi 
Portobcllo has experienced some paitial im- 
proAemont. \ct Panama is dcseiMng, in this 
place, of paiticular atteiition, as it is still a 
kind of iiitoi mediate channel of com mi miration 
foi Mevieo and Peiu, and their rcspeeliic ports, 
and is likely to be a con\cnient residence for 
British factoii, from its being nearly in the 
centre of the coasting trade of the South Sca^ 
whilst its communication with Euiope is much 
qiuckti, paiticnlarly by letter, than fiom any 
other pad of this Aast empire 

It IS phasdiitly situated on the side of a gently 
using hil!, close by the sea side, and is of coii- 
sideiable extent, containing several chinches, as 
\v('U as coin cuts and moiia denes 'I'lie houses 
aielaigeaiid air\, ai.d built entirch of timber, 
so that conllagiatiuus liaic been pretty numerous, 
yet its lubabitaiits seem but little to fear them ; 
they arc iieb, m geiuial, from their active com- 
meice, aiid have within tbeinselvcs a cuiisiderablc 
consumption of Europe an cominodilies, pariicu- 
laily in the luhest stutTs of’ silk ai.d cettoD, 
which are in gieat lequcst by the la«.lics Its 
harbour is sectiio and capacious, and foimcd by 
the shelter of scieral large islands. Inside of 
winch shipping liud evcelleiit anchorage, abdut 
two leagues and a half fiom the city itself not 
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being abl4^<pt{>{tcbat;)i Abater from tbo shoalnes^ 
of the wat^*'fbr the shore, in front of Panama, 
lies with a gentle slc^c, and the tides, which 
are regular, having a conslderahlo rise and fall, 
tlie bearh is left dry at ebb-tide to a distance of 
some miles. Its trade is certainly not so great 
how «is it was forriiei ly, vf t, as w^e may soon see it 
re-established, it will not be unfair to,. take a 
view of it when in its zenith. At that time we 
have already noticed, that it was the port wherb 
the ships fiuni Guayaquil, Callao, and Valpa- 
bayso, sent on shore the treasure destined for 
Cadiz; and it was also the staple mhrkct for 
such European goods as were brought up tht 
llio do Chagre ; it was also the regular tho- 
roughfare for all person.s on their way to and 
from Europe; and to all this it added a eonsider- 
able trafiic by means of the Ooastiiig trade with 
, Peru, from whence ratne corn and flour of every 
Species, Chili wine, biandy, sugar, tobacco, 
leather, olives, oil, &e The vessels from Guaya- 
quil. and the other poets of Quito, brought 
large quantities of cacao, and Jesuit’s bark ; 
and the small coasting craft were employed in 
frequent tiips to the neighbouring ports and 
fivers, in order to secure a supply of provisions, 
vi^ose ql^bitant dearness, not only in Panama, 
U«t in alt the .surrounding district, could only be 
* coun|erbaiauced by the advantages of an exten • 
sive*emnroercc, and by the wealth derived from 
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its ycry lucrative pl&rl fisheyy^^U this citjr / 
is the great centre of commerce bl^een Mexico 
and the southern ports of Peru and Cbilij so the ‘ 
merchants who still reside there are considered 
as opulent^ though theji have lost the most lu* 
crative branch of their tradc^ that between Eu- 
rope and South America. 

With respect to the communication across the 
Isthmus, the nearest' route is that between 
Cbagre and Panama, though the principal one 
has always been from Panama to Portobello, 
which is nearly double the distance of the other. 

Chagre, on the Northern Sea, is situated on 
a stet p rock, at the mouth of the Rio dc (Chagre, 
about eighteen leagues to the westward of 
Portobello : the harbour is safe and commodious, 
with twenty-four fathom water for some distance 
up the river; and the only danger is a bank in 
niid-chaniicl, at the entrance, with a safe passages 
on each side, the western having nineteen fa- 
thom, and the eastern twenty-four fathom at 
low water. 

The navigation of the river is performed in 
lar^ flat boats, which were sometimes mounted 
with guns, in the days of the buccauiers ; and 
in these boats all kinds of goods are carried as 
far as the JRarcadtro of Cruzes, which nejtrly 
in the centre of the Isthmus, though, from the 
winding of the river, the distance is coityider- 
ably increased. From Cruzes to Panamii, hf .y, 
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laiil, isabou^l^Ive or thirteen miles^ though 
at piosent upira It road so locky and so nariow, 
as Jiot to admit of any*ssheol carriage for the 
greatest part of the way, so that all goods must 
be transported on tlie hacks of mules 
The eommunication bv which the treasure was 
QOD\eyed was twofold, the summer road was 
eitiielyby land, from Panama to Portobello, a 
distance of about sixty mites, pci formed all the 
wav by mules,biitwi(hseveral goodresting places 
at h wu>., or rathei villages, whcie rcfieshmenfs 
might be had. As this communication may again 
resume its luipoitaucc, wc may lie allowecl to de- 
scribe it iiearlv in the words of an old traveller, 
who relates that (hey sit out flora Panama on 
mules, about two o’cloi k in the aftei noon, and tra- 
velled until about four next morning, before they 
ariivcd at the fust house on the load. In this 
pait of then jouimy, they weit obliged to carry 
Imrning tapeis iii order to flight -way the wild 
beast' , (bev th'ii piocceded to Tciila de Chagre, 
and tiossid the rivci On the uppioach of 
evening they letoimnomtd then loute, ascend- 
^ed a veiy high luountaiii, vvheie, fioin the steep- 
ness of the road, it was impossible tor tlieur to 
keep ou then mules without dinging fast round 
thejir necks, and even then incuacd gnat dan- 
ger, for some paits of this path is not above 
two feet 111 brendth, with precipices on each side 
or five hundred tcct deep. Alter proceed- 
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mg' some distance, tliey came Juatl 

which falls into theCh^gre, and^rore they were 
obliged to ride a considerable way up the bed 
of the river, over immense fragments of rocj^ 
washed down by the winter torrents, with the 
water in some places up to their muleii backs ; 
they next crossed some lofty mountaini^'^ over 
which are roads about three feet in breadth, 
paved with large broad stones by the Indians, 
and arrived at Porlobcllo, after a journey of 
four days, their mules travelling about twenty 
miles per day, buteyen this with great difficulty, 
for on the frequent journeys' many of them died 
upon the road. ' • ' 

If the summer road from Panama difficult, 
the winter one is more so ; for after surmounting 
all tile obstacles of land-carriage as far as Santa 
Cru’zes, travellers embark on board of the flat 
boats already mentioned if the water is high, and 
may then arrive at Chagrein three days ; but other- 

V 

"wise they arc often detaiiied ten or twelve days^ 
as the river is full of shoals and falls^ and i>' 
indeed very shallow in the summer. When there 
is too little water in this par£ of ils course, tlie 
tri^asurc is carried by a long and circuitous route 
to the westward, to the JCmbarcadcro, a place 
above sixty miles from Panama, where it is pip- 
ped ill boats, to proceed dow#^a, small but de<*p 
river, called Rio de la Trinidad, falls 

into the Chagre about nine miles from its mouth.. 


JU 



These diflerq^jtn^dcs of tra>elliiig are ccrUinI)' 
couvei'ioiit fofH’he communication between the 
two coasts, as the Rio de Ch^re in the sum- 
mer i'> frequently so low that bows caunot pass, 
and when the nuns base fallen to make it ua 
vigabld, ,the other route by land is totally im- 
passable ; and \vc ha>e noticed these particulars 
more especially as leading to the general con- 
sideration of a speedy communication by this 
way with the South Sea and East Indies. 

All the country on car h side of the Chagre, 
and indeed throughout the greatest portion of 
the Isthmus of l^arien. is of little value in an 
agricultural point of view , the (Innate his al- 
ways been reckoned unhealthy, the soil t ither 
a sterile roc k, or an impassable bog. the riveis 
either dry, or swelled with ton cut*., and theii 
water muddy, and e<-tcemed unwholesome. Yet 
Darien is not totally without iLs temptations , 
for some late travcilcis have asscited that it pro- 
dures g(dd . they state that there aic many ih'cp 
gidlus oi ravines in the mountuuis, wliiili form 
the cetttie of this fai tamed isthmut through 
wliuh in the lamy ’■•'dton the rapid toiients 
bung down much of the soil, in which at times 
has 1 ecu fomul alu'iidanci* of that piccions 
metal. 

Tin settlement attempted liy Scotland hcloie 
the union, being totally destroyed, doc"> not le- 
quire particular not ho here; we sliall (In'iefoie 
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proceed to a slight view of ’feommuni- 

catioa between the two oceans^ ifi'iiicb has more 
than once beei^riouslj thought of. 

That route, where the smallciit portion of land 
intervenes, is certainly by the lake of Nicaragua, 
situated in the province of that name to the south- 
ward of Honduras. This lake is aboutonc hun- 
dred and seventy miles in length, stretching from 
north-west to sopth-east ; and in the w idest 
part is nearly half that in breadth. An entrance 
from the (»ulph of Mexico, or more properly 
speaking from the Carribbean Sea, called the 
ri\er of San Juan, certainly presents considerable 
facilitv to such a plan, hut it is not known what 
depth of water it possesses ; and on the side of 
the Great Houth Sea. a smaller stream is said to 
run from the lake. If this report is correct, it 
Avould naturally follow that if both outlets con- 
sist of fresh water, the lake must be elevated 
above the level of the sea on both sides, so that 
no direct passage could take place but by means 
of an artificial navigation; and with respect to 
the latter outlet, as it is only said to exist dur- 
ing the inundations, it oilers but few grounds 
of hope to spceiilatioii. 

Air. Pinkerton indeed ‘■cems sanguine on this 
subjeot, for he says, " lu the hands of ai^en- 
lerpri/ing people this lake wouM supply the long 
vv ished-fot pa'>sagc fiom the Atlantic' into the 
Pacific, and in the most dirc^ct conr.se that could 

ii % 
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be ({o-<iicd. I^turc lias a^lreadj supplied half 
the means ; it is probable that a complete 
passage might be opened a< half the cxpcnce of 
the fruitless expeditions to discover such a pas- 
sage to the north.” We ought however to re- 
collect here that expaice is a relative term, and 
that from the expence and difficulty of procur- 
ing labourers in this quarter of the world, a cut 
of one mile would be more costly than one of 
ten in England, without taking into the account 
the erection of locks, or in lien of them, the 
extra depth to be dug in a snampy soil, or blown 
out by mining through a long course of rooks. 
But there is another difficulty wliii-h has not 
^et been proved to exist, and may hy some be 
deemed unphilosophical ; that is, that there is 
a diflereucp in the level of the two oceans. Now 
even if this did nut exist in a literal point of 
vie,w, yet we ought to recollect that the distance 
from sea to sea, is sufficiently great to allow the 
rotundity of the globe to have some effect, and 
as a tangent line from one sul<>. to meet a cor- 
responding tangent from i‘ic other, would fonu 
a point of meeting some feet at lead above the 
point on each side from whence they diverged, 

' it would require the canal or pas'-agi' to possess 
a considerable depth in the centre, laordvr to 
keep a level through its cour-e, \ii i uikcr- 
tou indilKl add.'!, Tliis speculutum must m pt-nd 

* fi. ' 

•'pn circimistaiicfs ; but if u passag*' vm-u- onte 
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opened, the forre of tlie orcanl^lld probabljr 
enlarge it, and a tr^)ute at tlus> new'soinid woufd 
be a considerable souno of rovi'iuie '* This 
observation may ceitainlj be an additional temp- 
tation to the United States to endeavour to pos- 
sess themselves of iNlevico ; but as so much la- 
bour mu^t be performed before the two oceans 
can be brought in contact, we believe the specu- 
lation must be laid on the shelf, with other dc- 
iidc7'at(i. 

Another passage has been thought of, by 
means of the iiver Chamalusoii in the Bay of 
lloiulur IS, w hick being united bv a canal with a 
river at Pucito Cavallos, would extend to the 
Ba'^ ofFouseia, 

la the leign of Philip II. all these points were 
examined b> an engineer, as it is mentioned by 
llenera, and though we aie not in possession of 
the whole reporf, d is known, that this last route 
was at o.ice declared impracticable; and as for that 
by the Tsthinns of Dai icn, it is not to be expected 
that canals can be cut in a country, tlir<j|Ugh 
which e,cn the roads aic scaicely passable. 

We now approach the Spanish main, which 
is so well known as to lequirc but little eluci- 
dation I'^we shall however briefly notice its must 
prominent advantages, as connected with ourtVest 
India possessions. • 

In the provinces of Cartliagcna told Santa 
Maltha, the country is still mountainous ; but the 



vallicf! are th|ii on tlie isthams^ 

and they are in" general well Supplied with an 
eqiud irrigaiion at all timcj of tno year, so as lo 
suffer but little from the torrentHu the rainy 
season. The population is as yet but on a con- 
tracted scale^ and cultivation of roursc is not 
Tery extensive ; it pr{>duccb, notwithstanding, 
groat quantities of valuable drugs, and in some 
places great numbers of emeralds have been 
found. 

The Couit of Spain seems to base paid but 
little attention to the interior of the-e two colo- 
nies, being fiillv content with the coinraereial 
advantages to be derived from the port of Car- 
thagoiw, the safest and best of any throug'hout 
their whole dominions. 

Of the two pioviuces, Santa Martha h the 
most desi table, being esteemed as much cooler 
ani^ more healthy than its neighbour Caiiha- 
gena ,* their products however are pretty nim h 
the same, as thej yield in eoii>»iderable quanti- 
ties, cotton, tobacco, chocolate, Brazil wood, 
vanilla, sugar, and e\en wheat and wine. In 
the woods they adbrd a supply of wild cattle, 
and the estanzas or farms rear black cattle and 
mules. There is a pearl fishery at Csrrezal, 
near’‘Capc deVela; it is however badly, con- 
ducted, and yields but a trifling profit, though 
ti migfit be rendered very lucrative : the mines 
'are oot Very valuable, consisting only of a gold 
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inhie on the banks (^ the river about 

iiinely miles fioim Santa Martha/lSnd some cop- 
p«'r mines at Orana. 

These proiKnees form pari of the ncNv ^ice- 
royally of New Grenada, an extensive territory, 
Mhieh ean scaicely be said to be \et e\ploied ; 
it is not therefore sui prising that the sum total 
Q^i^s commerec, is but little proportioned to its 
many and various advantage^. This viee-roy- 
alty however contains some man u fact I’nes wliicli 
are deserving of notice, and which exist prin- 
cipally in Socorro, Velez, and some other towns 
or ratlur villages situated in the level country. 
These consist chiefly of coarse cotton cloths, 
of carpets, of counterpanes, and of some coarse 
woollens, for which theie is a considerable de- 
mand, nut only for internal consunjption, . but 
also for exportation along the coa'-t of the South 
Sea, by means of the ports in the province 
Quito. 

The northern prov hues, which are more parti- 
cularly connected with our West India settle- 
ments, jirodutc great quantities of cxcencat 
timber, fit for every purpose of ship-building, 
and tlic dying woods arc said to be much supe- 
rior tq-those of Cainpcachy and Honduras. The 
cocoiy, which has been lately cultivated on the 
zbanks of the river Madalena, is now esteemed 
equal to that which comes fiom thp Qaiaccaf, 
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and Ihc cultivg^on of cotton and tobacco might 
be increased iO'«ny extent. 

In the cnconrageincnt which might be oflered 
to those countries by a fiee intci course, groat 
advantages would be derived from tlie facilities 
of inland communication, as the rivers of Atrato 
^nd Madaleua arc navigable through a great 
extent of count ly, and the two ports of Santa 
Martha and Carthagena are alone suflicieut for 
the whole trade of these piovinccs. 

In proceeding to the eastward along this coast, 
through the provinces of Venezuela and the 
Caraccas, vve find a country equally fertile; yet, 
although they extend iipwaids of four hun- 
dred miles along shore, these provimes expe- 
rieiKcd very little attdition from the luothcr 
eountry, so that for the la^'t twenty years befoie 
the establishment of the Caraccas Company, no 
more than five ships had arrived m their poits 
direct from Spain. 

Now indeed their exports have become consi- 
derable. both of cocoa and tobacco, and for some 
years have exceeded 300,000 dollars. 

In Cumana, which forms a part of this district, 
there is also plenty of, timber fit for ship-build- 
ing: and D’Arriaga, t]y||||Spanish miqister, when 
in power took some steps towards forming im csta- 
blndiment, which however nev cr took plar c. 

, ^hi^holc district, from thclstliinus of Darien, 
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as far to the Eastward as the Ist^^.of Trinidad* 

* i'f • 

dcbcrrcs particular notice in this place* not only 
from its immediate iniportaiuc to the British 
West Indies* but from its beina; cboson as tbe 
scene of action by AJirandu for hi-> attempt at re- 
volution. 

W'^itli respect to the first object, it is worthy 
of remark, that our islands may at all times be 
supplied from tJie Spanish main m itb cattle suf- 
ficient for (he consumption, and for ai^ricultural 
piu poses ; these cattle aie in genm’al larger and 
fatter than those imported fioiu the linitcd 
States, and ariive in much better condition in 
conscquciiee of the shortiuss of the passage. 
Mill-tnnbcr may always bo bad of good quality 
and at a moderate rate, so that there is no oc- 
ca'<ion for eomplaints about the defieiency of 
American supply in that ai tide at least. TJie 
only species of necessary timber then, winch the 
S|)ainsh Colonies will not supply, is that of stages, 
and perhaps shingles, whidi of touise maybe 
had from our o^vn iiortlierii coloi.ies. Jt is also 
deserving of notice lieie. that iiidepi iidant of (he 
Spanish main, Poito Rico can always supply us 
with evccllciit rattle, wlylst those who ihuse to 
cut tbejr own wood, dN^oad a thousand ships 
with the most useful timber at the Island of 
^Btcqiie or Crab Island, off the south-east end of 
Porto Rico. " ' ' 

The commerce with the Spanish main was al- 
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1,0 consulcrablfr during the period of the coilJ[rft- 
band irade^ and has again risen to a great height 
since vvc got possession of Trinidad. It has 
been no uncommon thing during the latter part 
of last war, to sec ten or a dozen Spanish launches 
laying off the pier at Puerto d’Espagna in that 
island; thes" \0asels left the Spanish ports as 
coaslers apparently cdrr3iiig nothing but serons 
of tallow, in which how'cver they had doubloons 
concealed, as well as in the lining of the boats. 
On arriving off the Bocasdel Drago, they push- 
ed m under Spanish colours, uninulostrd b> his 
majesty’s cruizors, who never interfered with 
them, e\cept sometimes to send a boat ftir the 
purpose of purchasing fowls or ftiiit, whirh 
they generally brought, know mg that tliey would 
iind a ready market in case of falling in w illi 
an English man of war. Their commercial trans- 
actions were soon finished; the patron of the 
launch .called on a merchant, sold his rargo of 
tallow at the niaiket price, perhaps from five to 
le^en hundred dolla/s, bespoke a quantity ot 
English goods, siicii as lottous, plafiilas, haid- 
ware, and haberdu'sherv, looked at a few samples, 
and deposited his Cash in hard gold to pay for 
them ; and such bargafl^, to the amount of eight 
yj)id twenty hundred pounds sterling, have been 
known to take place in the coiine of half an 
. |iWr. 

^litv- traffic was not only carried on with the 



small scttlomenta ou the west^t^ide of 
Golph uf Pi'Ha, l)ut also \iith the whole coast 
of Ciimana and the Cataccas, on (he one side, and 
with the river of Oronoque on (he other, as ves- 
sels frequently ai rived from Angu*>tura (h" prin- 
cipal settlement on that river. With swell a 
trade, in time of var with Spain, we may natu- 
ral ly^conclude that our intercourse must be pro- 
fitable indeed, in ciisc of an amicable arrange- 
ment 

Having thus briefly noticed the state of com- 
jnercial inteicoiirse, a few obseivalioiis from a 
practical knowledge of t' is part of the eoniilry, 
with refere.icc to Miranda’s plan, will not be ir- 
relevant 111 the pieseiit disquisition. Thai Mil an da 
vvasanativcof Vene/uela ispic'tv wellundersitood; 
he left it however v<w > eaily in life, winch iiiav at- 
coimt for his eiror in suppc'sing his couwtrvnien 
likclv to join 111 fuy planoi revolution or rebellion. 
The Spaniard of Ihe-c eoutitiies is bi ought up 
in indolence and ease, his greatest exertion is tu it 
of going toiliiirch or performing penance, £<fS 
almost all others aie perfoimed for liiui by 
proxy. 

When a family rises in the morning, they as- 
semble III the hall whiefi general y oi cupic'- the 
whole lower pait of the house if in the com 
if ill town, it is on the first floor, as tho gruUtr^ 
story is merely used for warehouses; he”eaffli;, 
hammocks of gilt leather hung up around the 



room, in the family arrange thcm^elvfei 

and h< re t^cy swing for the whole day (ill night 
ealU them again to repose^ undisturbed except* 
by receiving rcfiesbnients fioni their slaves, 
some of whom are constiintly employed in fin- 
ning tS .n, and brushing the flies olf. Their 
food Is light, VIZ fiiiit, biead, and chocolate, all 
raised w itiini a few yards of their house, and. pre- 
pared by their slaves; their dress is slight, and 
not very costly except upon gala and saints davs, 
and thus they wear out exisfcnce without a wish 
beyond the limits of their own estanzns, except 
perhaps when their holy confessor turns their 
thoughts towards heaven. Were these men likely 
to leave their hammocks to stsr about the woild, 
for what must have appealed to them at h'asl 
as speriilative blcssiug- ^ Certainly not, — it is 
thercfoio no matter of surpiise that iVIiranda 
failed — the wonder would have been, if he liad 
sue "coded ' > * 

We now turn our vic'w to the great piovincc's 
of Peiu, Quito, and Chili. though Quito will 
first require our altciiti<*n, as foiming part of 
New Grenada. 

The facilities of iiitorna] intereour«e in this 

s 

pari of the eordmfnt, are certainly not as great 
as in the norfherii division , yet although there 
, Afe no branches of the sea leading info its intc- 
?, the future inliahifants of these desarls will 
[^ive consideiable advantages fiom the rivers 



of La Plata, and of Amazons, bj^'lQfansof which 
and their tributary streams, evefy part of this 
vast continent may be said to ha\ e a ready com- 
munication with the ocean. 

Little however has yet been done towards the 
improvement of this quarter, when the n inner i~ 
cal population is considered ; we must indeed 
malk.e allowances for the indolence and inactivity 
of disposition already mentioned, though we 
have no reason to despair of a speedy amelio- 
ration taking place. Wc ha^c seen that Las 
Casas, in order to spare the Indians, fiist pro- 
posed the iinpoitation of negroes; \et a later 
tiasellei a'*serts, that these Indians are in fact 
the only industrious part of the population, and 
that it IS to the labour of these patient drudffi*'* 
we are indebted for all the bullion imported in- 
to the Old World ; and he roundly state", thal 
no European, nor ClCii, the Mtgrot’s, are robust 
enough to undergo the fatigue of working in the 
mines, nor to encounter the iliui.ite of the-e 
mountainous regions fur the space of oidy one 
year ! 

' Until the formation of the vue-roy ilty of Now 
Grenada, little wasknownof theintciioi oflhcpro- 
vince of Quito , Lt is now stated to posses- many 
singular advantages, both in cl/mate and in pro- 
duce. That disliict, called the Valley of Quito, 
is a table-land t lev ated Id-SO fatlioau, or about, 
one mile and a half in ptrpon iieular he:>;h^ 
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above the levi^ of the an elcx'ation eqoai 

to that ot the loftiest mountains of the eastern 
hen.isphcre. The description o|, this valley, by 
JLiCquanda and other modern writers, is indeed 
almost too romantic for implicit belief ; it is stated 
that this charming valley, surrounded by a double 
range of mountains, possesses an eternal spring, 
though directly under the equinoctial, that the 
forests aie clutlied with perpetual verdure, bearing 
the bud, the hlo.isoiu, mnigled with the most 
luxuriant foliage, and with the most delicious 
fruits, and that it abounds with the Llama and 
Vicuna, whose wool forms the staple of the 
internal mainifiicture of stuffs, whieh are now 
become an important article of commerce with 
Peru. Great part of these delicious descriptions 
are drawn from the transactions of a literary 
society, existing for some years at l/ma in Peru, 
and whom we may allow to lomance a little, m 
gratitude for their establishment ol‘a society, which 
though now in its dawn, nvay^ct throw its mcii- 
4 ian beams over this vast empire, 

'111 addition to this woollen manufacture, we 
must also notice one of cottons, whose fabric is 
said to be as fine as that of i$uro|)c or India ; it 
is still however worthy of lemarlj, that these 
articles are not. yet made in great quai^iiieS', aiul 
the passion for foreign manufactures, still 

t ate^ in givin.s European goods a preference in 
niarki t. 'Ihe principal port of Quito, r 



Guayaquil, wl;|kos^ glPft advantage itg situation 
for sbip-buildiug, Hliving good def^ of water, an 
abundance of ^^cellcnt timber in its vicinity, os 
at least handy for water carriai^e, and provisions 
cheap and plentiful. The timber of its forests 
consists of the balsam tree, cinnamon, and the 
pecheche, whose roots are pcculi.irlyTaluable, as 
^flbrding a sufiicieucy of crooked timber for 
kne^, transoms, and foot-hooks, &c. 

It is also stated from undeniable proofs, that 
these dift’erent species of timber are alike remark- 
able for their duration, and for being always free * 
from the worm. 

These delicious vales of Quito produce another 
tree, whose virtues are^peculiar, yet it is an article 
of imiKirfation, which our fairyeaders, if vve are 
honoured with any, will perhiips object to. We 
allude to tbe currob tree, whose fruit is actually 
given by the Indians to their wives, in order to 
check their loquacity ! which it does most effectu- 
ally, for a time at lekst, by its astringent qualities. 

The next province to the southward, is 
that of Peru, whose geographical formation is 
peculiar ; as all the immense rivers wliich liave 
th%ir rise in this dislttiot, pursue their course from 
.the Andes to the tJouthern Atlantic Ocean, whilst 
Peruitse,!! is merely watered by temporary streams 
which rush from the mountains like torrents, aod ' 
are oftener prejudicial than assisting to ouliivalioh. 
A considerable part of this province is sandy and 



barren, and alflq[fSttt nev«^,tefreshed by rain ; but in 
the othei paits, vegetation is more favourable, the 
fields aic verdant, and bear all the species of corn 
b<jth of Kuiope and America. The Andes also, 
v'hich foim Its boundary m the rear, are capable 
of prodiK ui^ the fruits of all climates, as their 
slutnniits arA* covered with eternal snow, and evciy 
gradation of Uiiiperatuie niny be traced on^tlieir 
declivities. 

Lint or flax is also funntl in Peru, but they are 
raised in imuh greater (piantitics to the southward 
in dull, and the island of Chiloc, vvhcie the 
iiati\es gathei the seed foi the pin pose of making 
a kind of heel, ledMiig the plant Itself to decay on 
the ground. • 

In the monluna teul, or the elevated gioiind'' 
boidoring on Quito and the interior, a valuable 
discovtiy has lately been made of the cinnamon- 
tiee, whose baik is esteemed more pungent than 
that of ( ev Ion, yet it is said to be of less value, 
fnm a ilulmois and unpleasant juice which 
exntiis flom !♦ , how far tint ma;y be coirected 
by cultiNatiou, remains vtt to lie trial. In this 
district also, some valuable luis have bten found, 
particular!} the -.Ivui of a||l animal called the 
pmche, IroiiLCiit ig the banlts of the river of 
Amazons. The an of this animal is described as 
being of a purj’lt tuloui, spotted and tipped with 
th^ most biilhant gold. 

The town and poit tf Callao, liav.ng been des 
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tro^tfd by an eartbqiia^e, t]ic e<^mc'rce of Peru, 
winch !>» now conaiderable, is carded on fioin and 
to the port of Dellavista; its inttrcouise extends 
to Tnixillo and Paita in the nouh, and to Arica 
and in the south of P« ru , to ValpirSiso 

and Coq II imbo III Chill , and toGuayaquiI, Panama, 
and Acapulco in Now Grenada and Mexico. 

The trade to the northern poits of Peiu, con- 
sists of wool, cotton, fordovni bather, iicc, 
ohocoUte, and siltid fish ; to the soutiuin poits. 
It IS m witic, bnndy, non, ropptr, tin, lead, &.c. 

Will at (orms the staple aiticle horn C lull, also 
iie^uMs <?alted jiiovisions, soap, v\ine, coppi r, 
<s.i the ntuins lioitt Pirn aieluroptan f,oods, 
•^n 11, ( lollis of home inanuficture, iici, choeo- 
lale, &.e and the impoits tioni thC island of Clnloe, 
consist piineipally of lumber, hams, and salthsh. 

In 1,000,000 sterlintr of Spanish "ood-, 

and 1,900,000 of foriign produi e wen impoited 
into Peiu , whilst its cxpoits ’ii the smic v a 
were 1,000,000 of bullion, and J,500,000 oi other 
> pioduce 

Pein also fields consult raMe quantities of loik- 

% 

salt, but Us must luipoitin in i , in those of 
gold and silvei. In the tc i v» Msfumi I'hO, to 
1789 inclusive, these mines p.odiitf d > j,00u in eks 
of gold, and ‘1,800,000 mirks of sihti Of its 
qnitksilvtr nun s wc hivi ilteidy ti'icn some 
DOtici , that of (luant a\ilica the oi>f\ one oi ,tny 
importance, was fucoieily lu'di'i, ci lei rated, but 

I 



it appeals to bo nfiw neai^y exhausted; 

Estalla says that a tich mine of this mineral ha^ 
been discovcicd in a hill called Choiita. 

The annual coinage at Lima amounts to upwards 
ot‘ 5,000,000 of piastres. t 

We have had occasion to say so much of the 
produce and tiade of Chili, under the head of 
Peru, that little more is necessaiy than to add that 
the coinineicc of Valparaiso is carried on' m 
\essels tiom 350, to 700 tons burthen, in which 
the annual expoits (o Peru, amount to upwards ot 
15,000 tons of wheat and flour, of small coidagc, 
dried saltflsh, and apples, pcais, and pi aches in 
great quantities. 

'Ihe pimcipal future advantages howevoi that 
may be expected from Cliili, must be deriveil 
fioiu its mines, not of gold and silvei, but oi 
metals i indeed it may well be con 
sidcred as the richest metallie* region m tin 
imivcisc. Its lead is of the best quality, but has 
nevei yet been applied to any purpose, except as 
assistant m the fusion of. silvei, ^nd some 
trifling uses ; it is generally found m the staU 
of Galena. 

Tin IS also to be found iii consideiable qiianti* 
tics ; It 19 ot a most valuable kind, ami tiom its 
abundance would amply lepaj any cxpeiiceann- 
curred in working it lion also may be louud m 
all parts of Cliili; the oie is pecnliailj ii li, but 
has not jet been woik« d, owiii^ to the injudicious 
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monopoly of Old Spain, < which hitherto pre 
vented the woikiug of iron nuncs iti the coloniea. 

In a country <to rich in the valuable orts, it 
may be expected that othi r minerals and semi-' 
metals will be found in abundance, which H 
indeed the Case, tor here are quicksilvt i, antimony, 
arsenic, cobalt, zinc, and bismuth ; the quicksihir 
hojjeier, which is found in a vnirin slate, and m 
that ol CinnaTiar, ins hilhoito bun lu glee ted, in 
const qucnce ol royal edicts, but it may be ex* 
peeled tint the piesent stite of allaiis will prompt 
to moie vigoious leseaieh ; of all those semi-' 
metals the only one wiought at prostnt is that of 
aninm ny which is used in the fusion of the ores 
both of gold and silver. 

laltle was known of the niincialocrv of the 
bitciKi of these piovnices, until the •■ending out 
of the (Terman minors by the (’oiirt of hpain ; 
from their observations it appeals that the mi un- 
tains between Cliili and Paraguay aie coaqiosed < f 
piimitive granite, m some plans internnn^l 1 
tsith argillaceous slate of tanous colours, but 
principally of a bluish cast, in some paits over 
the slate were found vast strata ft In. sloiie, and 
of ferruguicfuis sai.dsto e, toje her with ccal, 
gypsum, and lockvilt; and tb '^tt vas o'le’i 
discovtrcd puie and in an 'e t - ou tlie 
highest ridges of the AihUs. 

It appeals from these accounts, that f modern 
impioveinents in the S' v <■ < i coj»J 
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l)e lutroflurcd inio thesf®' districts, an incre^d 
quiintity of tlic purified inet<\ls inij*ht be ob- 
tained without any additional labour, for atpicsent 
the uiiue&, thiough ignorance, arc only halt 
wiought. Indeed IJelm says, that at P6tosi, 
iipvvaids of 300 pits are in a state of working, 
but in siu h an iiregular manner, that it seems 
ratbei done by a system ol plunder than of tegular 
industiy. .Alaiiy openings bad been made which 
led to veins of \eiy rich oie, but tioui the want of 
proper inarhniei} , they were unable to keep the 
‘pits clear of water ; and so great was the ignorance 
and obstinacy of the overseers of the smelting 
works, that by their lude mode of auialgamatioiu 
they were not able to extiart above tn’o-thiid, ol 
rhesilur fiom the oie, whilst at the same tinu 
the wast(> of qiinksilver amounted to double 
the weight of silver produ<-ed. This accuratt 
miueralogist then points out further disadvantages 
from their want of knowledge, and of the con- 
sequent mipio\euitiit which mVn be expected 
from more skill m mclalinigy ; ds one instance he 
observes, thaicveiy hiindud weight/of coppei cost 
them .f stohiig, and otciipied a month in 
loasting, whilst he produced .the same quantity in 
four houis and a half, of a superior quality, and 
at one-twcutieth ol the txpenee. Hut 'twas'not 
m this instuice alone, -for he desuibts all the 
opeiatioiis of stami)ing,’siUing, and ol loastiug all 
the oies as done in a manner so slovenly as scaic< ly 



to %e cru(libU\‘he however points out every 
meatus ol speedy nnprovemeiit, and even asserts 
that as soon as the water in the pits can be got 
under, the mines will be in a mcae flourishing 
stivte tlian ever. 

Such IS the piesent state of Chili, a state winch 
holds out most advantageous prospects from its 
future unpiovcineiit ; for its climate is one of the, 
best in Aineiica, and cannot be exceeded by that 
of any other countiy. Being iilaeed entiuly lu 
the tempoiate zone, it is never troubled with great 
heats, hut is equally eoolcd by the mountain 
hioe/es hoin the Andes, and by the wind from 
the ocean ; and its temperature is not only mild, 
hut IS also so equable, that theEuiopraii Spaniards 
give it a pr* ferenee over that of ( I'ranada and Anda- 
lusia III Old Spam. We have aho.uly seen that 
its vegetable jiioduetions ot eorn, wine, and oil, 

• are abundant in the cxtieuie ; all tie' lanopean 
fruits aie lieic also in perfection, and the animal-, 
both of Luiope and Aineiiea are iouiid in tlii 
greatest phnly. Its extent into the inteiioi is 
jiot very gnat, nor is there vet any very tieijiieiit 
commmiieation bt tween it and Paragu i\. 

The distance hetw'een Buenos .\vrcs ainl Sr. 
Tago do C’liili, has never yet hc< u aetiiallv inei- 
snred ; there is a road however along wliieh the 
post tiavi'Is III twenty days, tliiougli a eouutiv, 
which horn Buenos Ayres to the Cordilleras, is 
nothing but a vast desert, without trees, or any 
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species of vegetation, fcMilfting af‘ plaiA so cwn* 
pictely level, that there is not evfen a single 
lijlloek to be seen on its surface. 

We have been thus diffuse on this Southern 
Province, on account of its very promising 
qualities, which may soon raise it to that im< 
portance amongst these western colonies, which 
it well deserves from its variety of natural ad' 
vantages. It is even now iifa great measure the 
granary of Peru, and the other provinces whose 
.shori's are washed by the Great South Sea, and 
under good management it might be made the 
grand depot for wine, and cattle also, as well as 
for mules and horses, which would increase 
rapidly, if the smallest attention was paid to 
them. 

On the eastern side of this vast continent, is 
the vice-royalt} of Buenos Ayres, or La Plata, of 
which so much has been said lately, that it will lie 
nnucces'.ary ht re to notice it further than a few 
slight remarks. 

Its produce is sugar, indigo, pimento, cotlon, 
tobacco, cocbin'\al, and some drugs, such as Peru- 
vian bail: and ipecacuanha, 8('c. it also raises coiu, 
nee, mai/e, and some hemp and flax, the culture 
of which might be considerably extended ,' to this 
may also be added the Paraguay tea, which is m 
great demand throughout South America, and is 
iinivcrvally esiceniod as a corroborant and aril'- 
&i'ptio. 



. Irt the PatnpM of (|dait)s b^tereen Rio^de la 
Plata and Phtagonia,. immrnse herds of cattle, 
produced by those brought from Europe by tho 
original settlers, roam about at large, “ and own 
no master's stall And the inhabitants have been 
diereby enabled to open an extensive trade in 
hides and tallow, and might soon be induced to 
cure* a sufficient quantity of salted provisions for 
the West India markM. In the northern part also 
of the chain of the Andes, are numberless flocks of 
the Vicunas or Peruvian sheep, some small por- ' 
tions of whose wool have been imported into 
England ; and we believe that it is considered by 
the manufacturers, as of the first quality, possess- 
ing all the warmth of the fleecy hosiery, with 
the softness and gloss of the finest silk ; its 
natural colour also, resembling the fawn, is of th.it 
superior beauty, as to require no dv ingin inanv 
articles where it might be used. 

These considerations alone, aie sutficitot to 
give importance to this colony; it had however 
oilier advantages in its convenient situitioii for 
» .irrying on a contralwnd trade, which was indeed 
the principal source of its prospei ity. This ti ado 
liowever has declined, or rather indeed has totally 
fiiled since the opening of the Spaiiidi ports by 
royal edict ; the regular commerce however is 
considerable, particularly with Rio .faneiro, with 
which place they have long carried oq an inlci- 
course beneficial to both provinces. 
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The exports from Bi^po the La Blata have 
piinoipally been sugar, 'tobacco, <lirine, brandy, 
nun, and European goods; but our own mercan- 
tile tiausactioms with that colony are of a date 
sufficiently recent to preclude the necessity of 
further elucidation. 

To the southward of Chili and Paraguay is the 
extensive country of Patagonia; a country vi^here 
no settlement has ever yet" been attempted, ex- 
cept 111 one instance ; in the sixteenth century, 
the Spaniards planted a small colony ‘in a bay on 
the north siiore of the Streights of Magellan, but 
th^ scurvy having made great ravages amongst the 
settlors, the few survivois, with the exception of 
one man .aiterwaiids picked up hy an English 
crui'/cr, KMt the place in a boat,* hut weio never 
afterwards lieard of, and the bay has ever since 
rctaiuctl the name of Port Eamme. The eastern 
side of this territory is retiiaikablo in hi'ing entiioly 
destitute of tnuhtr, although all the lauds north of 
the I.a Plata are covered with wood ; yet, though 
bare of trees, it abounds m pasture ; the soil in 
general consists of light, dry, gravelly downs, pro- 
ducing great ([uantitics of long coarse grass, \i hieli 
aif 'rds food to numerous herds of wild cattle, and 
a!s , as it is said, to many floeks of tlie Vicuna 
sheop. This coast had for along time been con- 
sidered- as deficient in fresh water, the ponds a-’ 
well as .streams being generally brackish, aiising 
Aogi the nitrous and saline nature of the soil, [lar- 



ticulariy m the udighbo'u^ood of Port St. Julian ; 
i^yrou howcvet^ who anchored in Port D< sire, was 
fortnuntc enough to find fresh w ater, and he s>ays 
that tins (liffieulty being now n moved, the poit 
will be found vtTy convf iiient, as die ecmiitry 
around it abounds v\.th miatiiroes, a species of 
black rattle, together with a great vaiiety of wild 
fowlj particularly ducks, geese, wAlgeou, and sca- 
pie.s, and it h.is such plenty of excellent inusc’les, 
that a boat might be loaded with them every 
time of low water, with gieat ease; wood indeed 
was scarce, but on many parts of the coast there 
were large tiacts of bushes winch might .serve the 
piiipo'^e of fuel. The western coast is of less 
e^(eut, as the Andes rraeh nearly down to the 
bc'aeh, and the w hole shore from Chiloe to the 
entrance of the Slieighls is rocky and dangerous. 
Put ’tis the cciast of the' Streighls that is most de- 
serving of fiotice; cn the Tena del Furgo side, 
indeed, wci nu'ct with nothing but barien rocks 
covered with perpetual Miow ; on the not th- 
em shore how eve r there is m many places a fine 
level comifry, with a soil that is to <ill apptaiance 
exticinely nch, for the ground, m the middle of 
summer, was coverc'd witli floweis of various 
kinds that peifumed the air with their fiagiancc, 
and among them were wild ben ic’s miiunierable, 
whilst the grass was good and inliMiinxed with a 
great quantity of peas in bh >',som. Such is the 
description of it g.w u b\ Ibtoii who also ob* 



serves that in Sedgef in Port Paminc, tfcer^ 
were some of the finest trees he ei^er saw, and he 
had no doubt, but that they would supply the 
Uiitish navy w ith the finest masts in the world, 
Some of them were very lofty, and from twenty to 
twenty-five feet in circumte»cnce; and amongst a 
variety of species. Was the cortex •winter anu% m 
great plenty; in short, he adds, were it not tor the 
scvire winters, th’s country by cultivation might 
be made one of the finest in the world. Wallis, 
who also visited this coast, gives us however a 
description of it by no means so flatteiing, he 
Sa^s, whilst S|>cakini; of Sedger river, that the 
countiy about this place has the most dreaiy and 
forlorn appritance tint t in be ima£,ined ; that the 
inoiituains on both sidi^- of the Magellaiiie Streight 
in of an immense h' ight, vvhil't about one fouith 
of their a-itcnl iseoveied with liees of a consider, 
able size ; m the sj)a< e tiom tin nee fi ilf way up 
the inouiit.on dure is ikiIImiq hut withered 
'll ubs, above tb , j .u'h » ol s'>ow, uuHiagmenl« 
of broken lotb , and then suniniit'> die 'Itogi tin e- 
inde and naked, toweling above the elouds m 
vast ougs I ill d upon one anotlur, and which 
seem to 1 h the i unis of nature devoUd to ever- 
lasting sterilit) and dtsolation, Trom this dts- 
<ription. It IS not likely tint any Spanish roloiiial 
jfHtlenient will speedily be formed heio, nor do*s 
ir uuleed present any very Umptiiig prospects to 
$fitish enteiiMPi , vet ils tinibei for masts mav be 
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deserving of attention, p^cularly as that of oat 
Anifricin colonies, v/hich tnay be coinertcd mco 
mast'll IS by no means tough oi so light as that 
ot the north ot Kuiope. 

Off tin* (oast of Patagonia, are the Falkland 
islands, on the eastern pat t of which, Avhere the 
Fiench once attempted a settlement, called by 
thrijj Acaron Bay, but now Puerto Soluiad, the 
Spaniards have (established a depot for their co- 
lonial convicts. Mis needlc.ss to go at large into 
the hisiory ol these islands, yet we may observe, 
that if priority of discovery qiv(s a right to posses- 
sion, Great Britain certaiulv is the true possessor 
of them ; and indeed during the negociations re*. 
selecting them previous to the Anaeriran nar, the 
Court of Spam founded their claim principally on 
thiir being within the limits of their Amctican 
S(as, and not on right of discovery. 

In Captain Davis, who accompanied 

Cavendish, wasdiiven on tbcir coasts by stress of' 
weather, and was undoubtedly their discovcier ; 
blit his distress, and the tempi'stuoiis season of 
the year, prevented him fiom making any parti-, 
cular observations on them. A few yeais after* 
they were again sec n by Sir Richard Hawkins, 
who, 111 honour both of himself, and of Queen 
Lliaahcth, called them Hawkins’s Maiden Land. 
In I 74 b, a pioject was set on foot by our ininistiy 
for th< It settlement, but this, in consequence of 
the SpaDteb remonstranees, did not take place till 
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1766, shortly after which the Spamaids by force 
took possession ot our settlement th Port Eginout 
Tins proceeding was aftei wards disavowed, and 
the settlement restored to ns, soon aftei which we 
evacuated it entirely In Poit I gmont, there is 
fresh watci 111 great plenty, with giese, ducks, 
silipi'i, and other Inids so mimerom that they 
may be knocked down with sticks , but wopd is 
totally wanting, except a little that is found 
adrift along the shoie, which evidently comes fiom 
the Sti eights of Magellan. Byion, when heiein 
1760, took posscosion ot them in the name of 
Gieat Biitain , and lie says, tliat amongst otlioi le- 
fre sliinents which an m the highist degrtr salu- 
tary to those who have (ontidcud scorbutic dis- 
orders duiiiig a long voyagi , here an wild celery, 
anel wood sorrel in the gicatest abundmet , nor is 
there any want of mii'-ths, clams, cockles and 
binpe ts, whilst seals anel penguins aic innuineiablc. 
These ad\antag<s had inaele them of kite much 
vi''it( 'I by 0111 ‘soiilh-S( a whale is, pirtie iihiK for 
the killing eif st'ais Poilloe k aiiil l)i\oii, on their 
voyage to the 1 ur ('oast, stopped he le fen some 
time, aiul the n louruals .liloid iis the latest ae- 
eounts. Fioin these wc learn, that they tound the 
run s of thf ttlcmtnt 111 J’ort Egmont, with the 
leiitams of s* ' MiMottables such as hoise ra- 
elish, sb.illot'-, po’-at< < s and e eleiy , and also a 
bull, a cow, and SL.veidl liogs, but all so wild as 
W»t to be cau^,ht iinir vint to Peirt 1 gmonl 



took place m 1786, and they very naturally sup- 
posed that these animals must have been leift 
there at the evacuation of the seltleuient , they 
also found here plenty of seals and sea-lions, with 
the diipient'kinds of fowl mentioned by Byron. 
Ot the sod, they speak of it, as of a light fue 
nature, seemingly well calculated foi mc,idow oi 
pasture ground ; hut iii many places, it is stated, 
that it IS no easy matter to tell what is the nature 
ol the oiu>inal siiiieilioial* stiaU, for m conse- 
ipience ot tlie aii.iual \egetation having giown 
and uiUcd, and giowii again, an iininensc num' 
bci <t Iniioeks are foiimd, on the topsof which 
a e.laige tutfs ot a bioad Kivt d giass, which, ui- 
chniiig toviauls each otlui, form a shelter tor 
gicat nmiilKis ot st 1I9, penguins, &c. 

Of the mincraiogK at piopeitns ot these itilands, 
we have some siii>lit skeidus m l^uiftty’s 
Account of the rcimalion ot llu Fiemh Settle- 
ment on the Kasteinmo't at A( non Biy. lie 
savs that, attei an attcntivi vxaminatKn ol the 
soil on till slioHsof this bay, and in its < nviions, 
he could veutme to pionouuec that it wa'- i.ot 
deficient 111 minerals, and that evident proofs ot 
tile accural y of this opinion will be found m ilie 
othii ous tailhs, both led ami yelkiw, i!i spvs, 
and the ipnit/, wii’ch aic «n gnat ihinidai k' ; 
and lie turtliir that tin 10 Ls, vvliieh 

aie commonly covvied wuh giey and icddish 
slate, sufficiently 1 ulicAe a gnat quantity of 
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•ulpliUfi whiHt on btlaking the^tops of tliobe 
tcH k& ot quart/ which appear on the aiViace, he 
found m their crevices *’ undoubted marks of a 
vitnolu: and coppery matrix/* 

Such are the capabilities of these neglected 
islands, which, although no longer valuable to 
us for purposes of warfare, or of aggrandizement, 
are yet not unworthy 1 1 notice with respect to 
our commercial policy ; and there can be no 
doubt whatever that it would be much better for 
this country to re-occupy them, even at an aii- 
trual expence, than to permit them to become a 
SlicUer for Vrenoh piivateers, which will un- 
doubtedly be the case, it an intercourse is esta- 
blished between Gieat Biitaiii aiui the houtb 
Seas. 

In this geneial view ot the Spanish Colonies, 
the last that present th'^uiselves to our notice are 
the Canary islands, which, in spite of Viench 
influence, have vet preset ved then alUgiauce to 
the mother country Little mure indeed c an be 
said about them, than what is generally known , 
their product consists of olives, wine, sugm, silk, 
wheat, barhy, and oats, and then foiests are 
filled with cyprissr ?, lain els, pine-s, and the tree 
pioductng the dragons blood liie population 
amounts to 110,000, of which 64,000 are in 
Tenenflc alone. 

lhat our coimneice with them might be much 
tllfore extensive than it ever has been, is evident ; 
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bui uur atteti^n must be principeUy directed 
to pieseiVe them from the gripe of Fiance, wh9» 
in iici search after colonies, would in these find 
grtat facilities for the annoyance of our South 
American and W est Indian trade. Should they 
still preifer independence to ^French citizenship^ 
It IS to Britaui they must look for protection ; 
whilst we shall possess the double advantage of 
a (uinmcrcial intercourse, and of preventing 
them from being a nest for French cruizers. 
hnrne financial icgulations might serve as a bonus 
to mil imporiers, and thus diminish not only the 
impoitutioii, but also the consumption of the 
wiiKs ot Fiance, whilst the quantity of good and 
of low priced w'mes that might be imported from 
Teneriffe, Madt'ira, and the Azores, would soon 
make us amends for the loss of even Spain and 
Portugal. To professed port drinkers this may 
appeal impossible, but theij may iccollectthat thu 
occupation of I'oitugal by the Fiencli troops, will 
iiot alTtct our home manufacture of the genuine 
aiticlc. 


Wc h.we thus taken a general view of the ad» 
vaiitigos whicii hn^iiiid may derive from a more 
extended iuteirou:->i* with the dilfereiit Colonies 
of lilt* Spams'll 1 r 1 < w .li now be proper, in 

Older mo V. tj investigate her future 



po}icy, that vvc should consider vow this 
commerce, joined to that of her own North Ame- 
rican Colonies, can make her amends for the loss 
of Kuropean traffic, and for the interdiction 
of her, commercial relations with the,fUnited 
States, y ‘ ■ 

A glance at the chart of the Atlantic Ocean will 
point out JfdVa Scotia as the first to be examined ; 
and we must here observe, that it possesses many 
advantages, which, until lately, seem scarcely to 
have been thought of. 

It is undoubtedly, at present, the most conve- 
nient, in point of situation, of any pait of the 
Northern Continent for our purposes, particularly 
in case of a maritime war with the States, from 
the facilities it affords of wooding, watering, and 
of victualling our squadrons, either for the Ame- 
rican coast, or the ^V^est India station ; and even 
fora commercial intercourse with our West India 
islands, it possesses considerable advantages over 
the pioie Southern States ; for the run, being en- 
tirely on a moruliaii. can be peifonncd almost 
With any wind, whilst vesseb” from the poits 9f 
the States are obligi'd to make a considerable 
easting, in ordei to take advantage of the regular 
trade winds; a ciicu instance which more than 
%ouDterbalances the difterence of relative distance 
in a right line. 

The geographical situation of Nova Scotia, in- 
deed, gives it many and great advantages as a 



colc^ of Britain,' particularly in its com- 
parative vicinity to Europe, from i^hciice a ruft 
has often been made in fifteen days ; besides that* 
lying to the north-east ot all the States, and being 
in a great me.tsure detached from the continent* 
so as to be almost entirely surrounded by the 
ocean, it possesses all the advantages of an island; 
and, by means of its numerous harbours, of which 
It has a gieatcr munber than the same extent of 
sea coast in any part of the world, has a ready 
intercourse in all parts for the shipment of iU 
produce. 

Its woods contain all the species of timber fur 
whieli we liave so long been indebted to the 
neighbouring States, with the exception of t^e 
white oak, which can indeed be obtained, but 
glows at such a distance from water-carriage, as 
to make it nearly useless at present as an article 
of commerce ; a circumstance certainly of im- 
portance, as it IS the most valuable produce of 
the American forests, and has long been an 
aiticleut the first demand iii the West indies. 

- Notwithstanding much of this country has 
been cleared since the close of the American 
war, yet the forests of pine trees may be calcu- 
lated to occupy tlirtt fuuiths of all the lands in 
the province; and tluse foiests arc now potm- 
liail) valuable, as they liuniih not only lumber 
for the West Indies, and timber for building, fit 
fur the home inuiket, but also masts and apais, 
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with tar, pitch, and turpiS^ine, {braU^iro pucftoses 
of ship'building. All these articles are the pro- 
duce of- one species of timber; and, as little 
more cost is necessary for procuring them, than 
the- htboor. and freight, there can be no,doubt 
that both" the home and colonial consuniption 
might be supplied from Nova Scotia alone, par- 
ticularly i/ govenmrent would adopt such mear 
sures as would operate not only as a stimulus, 
but also as a bounty ; this is the more deserving 
of attention, as our importation of these articles, 
from pur own colonies, would give freights to 
that species of British shipping now thrown out 
cf employ, in consequence of our importations 
from the north of Europe being made in neutral 
bottoms. These .circumstances are deserving the 
attention, not of government alone, but also of 
our mercantile men, who, m addition to the pa- 
triotic satisfaction of benefiting their country by 
extending this commerce, would derive a greater 
profit from it than they possibly can from an in- 
tercourse with the continent by means of neutrals, 
particularly in' the present state' of the exchange, 
which operates to such an extent as to be more 
than equivalent to any probable profits. So much 
has alreadiy been Said on the cessation of importa- 
tions from the United States, that it seems almost 
unnecessary to prove how little consistent it is 
w^;^od policy to be dependent on them for 
articles of produce, which, with oroner encoii- 
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ragement, and that at small expo ncc, mig^ht be 
drawn from our own colonics ; it is true, indeed, 
that the quantity now to be ptocurcd, may not 
be fully equal to the demand, but that is not so 
much bom a deficiency of the article, as' from a 
deficiency of labour to prepare it for the market; 
and it certainly deserves attention from govem- 
oient, when we recollect that the convicts now 
idling their lime away on board the hulks, might 
be uisofully employed in cutting down timber in 
the Hoods of Nova Scotia. An undertaking of 
this kind would nut only increase the ((uantity for 
the market, but also dnninish its price ; for at 
pi (Sent I be gieatrsl part of the population of Noya 
bcmia consists of lojal refugees fioin the States, 
whose w'aiils and necessities prevent them fiom 
attending to the cutting down trees, any further 
than maybe necessary for clearing away th«' giuurid 
for their on 11 agncultuial cxeitions, whilst any in- 
dividuals not engaged in faiming arc fully o( cupied 
by the fisher\ . 

Some eneouragemeiits hehl out to llie fanners 
might also be attended with gijod ellert', in 
prompting them to laisi In iitp and tl ix, two ar- 
ticles of piimaiy neces-ity, and which are pe- 
culiarly adapted to the soil and cl luate ol these 
northern regions; inavi', or Indian coin, miuht 
also be raised m sufiKient ({um'Jtus tor the 
West Indian market, altln njli, hoiiig a iiaine of 

K'i 
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a wariiici* cHmato^ it does not grow so luxuriantly 
a« in the United States. The short summers 
oporafe in some measure against its ripening; 
but when allowed to stand on the ground until 
the frost sets in^ it aetptires a suflficieut degree of 
hardness to render it fit for cuttiflg, and if pro* 
pcrly encouraged, would always he a lucrative 
crop^ as it yields from sosen hundred to a thou^ 
sand fold. Pearl and pot ashes might also be 
manufactured here m large quantities^ if there 
was a sufficiency of woiking hands; they are at 
this time indeed made b> almost every inhabit- 
ant, though not in suffic ient quantities for ex- 
portation: in short, the situation of this pro- 
vince, taken in every point of \ iew, makes it 
highly advantageous to Great Britain, particu- 
larly from the facility with which in coiijiinc- 
tiou wilh Canada it might supply the whole 
demand of our \Ve)t India settlements wilh lum- 
ber, floui, li\c stoik, salt fish, salt jirovisious, 
&c. at much i heaper rates than even the U^nited 
Slates could supply them at, if thev would; 
because our light slu|>> bound to the West In- 
dies might be ordesed to call at Halifax, Anna- 
polis, and the other poifs, and carry out gene- 
ral assoitmenfb'of the Uiil'crent articles, if the 
schooners, and other eiaft of No\a Scotia wero 
not sufficient for the purpose, a cliange from 
their usual loutc, whiih would seldom lengthen 
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MiPir 'voyages above a fortnight or three weeks, 
whilst the profit on this interiuodiate cargo would 
pay all the extra cxpeiice. 

The gcographital situation of Canada, as well • 
as its facility of supply, renders, it also an ohject 
worthy of investigittion in this inquiry. As its 
lands are in general well adapted for the raising 
bf wheat, barley, oats, rice, peas and beaus, and 
Indian corn, so the colonists have long hee.ii in 
habits of cultivation, and at thif, moment tiny 
are able to t r port from Canada alone, a sufflciinl 
quantity of four and of grain for the CQiisinnp- 
iiaiKf allourlVt si India selthnunii. llothk^pper 
and Lower Canada raise great quantities of corn, 
and are equal in fertility to any part of the 
United .‘^lates, indeed many have asserted that 
Upper Canada is much superior to any of the 
neighbouring provinces; and it is further worthy 
of remark, that Upper Can.ida is the only chan- 
nel through which the State of Vermont can 
liave any communication with the sea, and ton- 
si'qiuntly with, Europe, except by land- carriage : 
so that in ease of a war with England, or a 
continuation q/ the y’n s///(/(/’.v embargo, tlic con- 
quest ol Canada, or a stparaiion from the union, 
may n spectivelv bccomo favoiuite objects with 
the c///, oj' I'ninont. 

The system which Amciica is now pursuing 
of extending her teriitory westward to the 
Northern PariGc Ocean, and thereby acquiring a 
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command of the fur>trade^ not onlv in Jier ywn 
clc[)cadeucie8 north of Louisiana^ but also with- 
in Ihe limits of those coindrirs, on which we 
ha\c a territorial claim, will be our apoloa^y 
for a short reference to Ihe bouudaiy line, and 
the country around the lakes. Thoug^h the ad- 
vocates for American independence boasted that 
the revolution in that country was enliielv 
founded on the true philosophical principles of 
personal liberty and scciiiity, without any re- 
ference to future aggrandisement ; yci it has 
since become evident that the passion for evten- 
sive territorial d'lminioii, which has so oft<*n pro- 
duced important effects in the Old W oi'ld has not 
been deficient in its inlliieiice on the luimls ol Uic 
repiibltc.in legislators of Ooluiiibia Us first 
symptoms appealed in the demand', whuh they 
made, and which were granted to them by the 
provisional treaty, of the whoic of that (‘steiisive 
country, which forms the southern hnund.uy of 
Canada to the weslwaul, and inrliides within its 
limits Champlain and lake George, and stretdics 
alone* the inner lakes by Niagara and lake lOric 
as far as lake Superior. This dvidity to arqiiiic 
a territory which the States had ne\er before 
occupied, though wc must lonfess that it was 
within the limits of the original cliaiteis, had 
evidently several objects; but its most ostensible 
one at the time w as to secure an ample field for 
the future cuterprizes of au increasing popula- 
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(ioiK ‘ tixamining the map of those distrii^is 
however, we sec that they hav c hereby secured 
the whole course of the and Illiuois 

within their own limits, ami may interfere ma- 
terially with the fur-trade, as carried on by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and by the tiaders from 
Montreal and other parts of Canada. It has been 
qjrgued that the charters to (he original settlers 
had no specific bounds to the westward, and 
therefore that the conlirmaf ion of the other limits, 
as granted by these chaiters, was a tacit renun- 
ciation on our parts of all claims to the west- 
ward of the United States; but it ought to be 
reeuilccted, that if we could give no grant 
of undiscovered lauds, so neither can we be sup- 
posed lacUltf to have precluded ourselves from 
a claim to lauds which wc have since been at 
the trouble and expence of discovering and sur- 
ve_yiiig: this part of the subject is not however 
at present deserving of further notice, anv e taints 
on the part of America, founded on a suppo$e4' 
tacit leiiuiKiation of our own claims, may always 
be answered 'by a reference to the existing 
Treaties and 'the Nootka Sound Convention, 
which prove that the whole of the coast of 
the Pacific, west of the States, must bo the sole 
propel (y either of Fugland or of Spain. 

To rctugi then to our subject; it may be ob- 
served, that beyond IMontreal, the interior of 
Cauada is hut thinly inhabited, and that the set- 
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tlrmeijfs become still more "sparingly scilttered 
.i> ve proceed towards tlic lakes. Tbese comi- 
fiics aie however po'-ecised both of a soil and 
a climate equal to tl < sc rf Ihe best provinces 
towards the eoad, and prose themselves fully 
ei(ual in every rc'^pcct. The level oClbcsc lands 
is considerably abuse that of the oceaiij and the 
Takes themselves a bo possess a considerable 
clfsalion which is proved bv the irany and ra- 
pid falls in the river un both sides of the con- 
tiiicut. This fact has been considered as ac- 
counting in some mea*^ure for the great seserity 
the vunter ; it is likely, bossesei, that it ts 
lather owing to the general hinnidity of the soil, 
and the cvtensise foiests, ioc,ether ssith other 
causes not exactly osrcrtained. Some ssiiteis 
have asserted, that the medium of cold in the e 
northern countries is annually deere,ising , it is 
difficult however to leeoneile this opinion with 
a fart a^oertamed b> 7*1 r llcarne and -ome l.iter 
travellers in those countries, who all airiee th^t 
veffctatioii has extended some distaiue forther 
roith than it does at the present day, theie be- 
ing many roots and fiunk> of trees forming a 
belt of tw'cnty iniloa in hieadlh on the iioitfaein 
limits of the woods. 

In several parts of the country are found ’-alt- 
water troeki. which can iiow’ be only acrounted 
for, hi siijiposing them impregnated by mines 
ofrocksalt, some of which have been discover- 

I 
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ed, and promise to form a never-failing source 
of supply to the country if it was inhabited, and 
might even become an article of trade with fhc 
American back settlers. 

If a settlement should ho formed by G'^eat 
Britain on the nortli-wcst coast, a speedy 
comniuiuca<ioii might soon be established with 
CttiKida and the river St. Lanronce by means 
of these lakes, sonic of \hicii arc of considerable 
odont, particulail^ the lake Supciior; this 
Mediterranean ficsh-v .iter sea, is 350 miles in 
length from ed.-«t In west, and ICO in breadth ; 
it is seldom \i‘'ited however, except by the dif- 
ferent tubes of Indian hunters, though some- 
times the traders from the most inland stations 
proceed there to meet the natives, and secure the 
furs for their own maikct. There are some 
circumstanees howeycr, whieh will operate 
against settlements being foiincd in the in- 
terior of this tract, M'Keuzie, whose jour- 
ney across this country viill immortalize his 
name, and place him hi^h on the list of skilful 
-and persevering iiive tigators of geograjdiy, 
speaking of the lands between the lakes and the 
western coi!)t, informs us, that the' proportion 
of it that ij fit for cultivation is very small, and 
still less so farther in the interior ; he describes 
it also as di dicult of acres.s, and therefore very 
ratinu'ill) concludes, that whilst any laud rc- 
niaius^uDcultivatcd to the southward, no atierapts 
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will be made to settle here. 
found coal aud bitumeu ou the banks of the ri^er 
called by bis namcj and in man) places observed 
thin coacretioDB of salt on the grass^ like those 
of the «tH4ili>eadows on the banks of the Ohio 
aod Missiffiipl. We cannot close this part of 
the subject more appiopriately than by an extract 
from this very jmlicious writer. ** The non- 
existence of a practicable passage by sea^ and the 
existence of o^througli the continent^ arc clear- 
ly proved; and it requites only the counte- 
nance and support of tbc Biitisb goveruincnt^ 

' to increase in a very ample proportion this na- 
tional advantage, and secure the trade of that 
country to its subjects ” 

Before we dismiss this subject of the interior 
.Commeice of the North American Continent, and 
of the frontiers of the United States, our atteu- 
tion is called to a more particular view of the 
question by the last advices from thatcounti), 
as expressed in The Tunes of the 25tli Februaiy 
“ But the most iiiipoitant ibct is that the go- 
vernment of the United Stately Ithd sent a mili- 
tary forc.e to New Orleans, witji Uic view, as it is 
Rupposed, of pt eventing tbc British from tiading 
in the hjississipi." — 

It has already been urged, that although the 
boundai ies of latitude for each State were ev- 
enly detined iii the original charters, yet the 
western limits of each were not so expressly spe- 
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so tW some of the citizcos of the Attie' 
riran Republic have attempted on this to found 
a right to all lauds to the w e^tward : this clain 
however falls to the ground when we refer to 
the treaty concluded between Ekiglaudand Ame- 
rica at the close of the revolutionary war« and 
guaranteed by i$pain, as well as by Frauce. 

lathe second article of the preliminary treaty, 
f afterwards confirmed in the definitive,) ha?*- 
ing iloscribed the northern boundary, running 
through the centre of the lakes Ontario, HuroQ» 
and Superior, it proceeds, " Thence through the 
middle of said long lake, and the water commu- 
niiation between it and the lake of the woods,’* 
(thus crossing to the northward of the original 
line as established in the New England Charter, 
lG‘;iO), to (he said lake of the woods; thence 
through the said lake to the most north-western 
point thereof, and Ikhlu thence on aduc westcourae 
to the iivei MissisSipi ; Ihenceby aline to bedrann 
alonii iJn viUltUe of the (,ai(l rivcrMisiiiiiipitUntUit 
.shall intd'inct the noi tin i nwosl part of ihethir- 
(h greet ’'{f noilb latitude." Uerc then 
is an end to aH'Claims to western territory, he- 
;^ond the Mississipi, which is the boundary 
throughout the whole western frontier^ extiead- 
i»g fiom about 49“ ,‘10 N. to 31" 00’ N. as the 
w hole of the country to the westward of this 
line WHS already claimed by England and Spain, 
itiun the limits of this line, there were ex- 
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trrtsfvc tracls of kud, ^vlucli had bmi claimed 
by England, and AAhtdi, oi IIp’ xmi, were now 
giantod totbeSiuUs, but tb esc lands wcie still 
itiliabited H^o^any Indian iiatioiis, mIio natiiially 
concluding' that tlu> had the best light to 
them, were unwilling at fust to admit of settlers 
amongst them: these difficulties within the li- 
mits have now been got over, by purebase and 
by treaty, and the Americans therefore have here 
no reason to fear either claimant or compe 
tilor. 

II,, The eighth article of the treaty stipulates. 

The navigation of the Mississipi liojn its souice 
to tlie ocean, shall for ever roiiMin free and open 
to the subjects of Great Britain and the citi/cns 
of the L lilted Statiy ' It is umaikahle that 
this article, whose meaning oxtinds beyond what 
America and England con)d> conliuii. (part of 
the Mississipi on both*b(mks being still in pos- 
session of bpain) should not have bf'tn notn id 
in the separate (lealv hi tween Spun and Eng- 
land; yet, as Spam gimraistced the ticJt>, 
she must he niidiistoi'd aa < consent mg to 
it in toto, otherwise hn guarantee would havo 
been a mere illusion This article thcrcfoie 
could not be brokim iither by Ameiica or "^pain, 
,in iijgk ease whatuvir, without the coiiNent of 
Eagmnd, as such a proceeding must have been 
mfringemi lit of a '•petinc and posilne 
* agreement. Thu- far have V'o tiaced tluu 
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western frontier; to the south it was 9 tipu<^, 
luted that a line drawn from the Mississipi in 
the latitude of 31° (X)‘ N. and continued to the 
eastward, with some slight variation fr6m that 
parallel, as we have already notkodT respecting 
Mr. Ellicot's memoir, should be the bdnu^rj of 
Geoigia. With respect to the Ploridas, the 
lihird article of the treaty between England and 
Spain, says, " llis Britannic Majesty shall cede 
to his Catholic Majesty East Florida ; and his 
Catholic Majesty shall keep West Florida, pro- 
vided that the term of eighteen months shall 
he granted to British subjects, &c. &c. &c.’* In 
Ihi** aiticle there is no mention of the Mississipi, 
but it is evident that there is nothing to con- 
tradict the ta« It agreement of Spain by her 
giiaiautee of the Slat^ treaty. 

In con'>equcnce of ‘'this cession, most of the 
planters left the country ; some went to the Ba- 
hamas, Bermudas, and the West Indies, others to 
Canada and Nova Scotia; yet, although we gave 
up the territorial possesion of the Floiidas, it 
's evident that Quf commercial intercourse did 
not cease, for inline lour of a late French tra- 
veller it is observed that, '' It must he matter 
of surpiise to find that the whole of West 1^0- 
rida, which belong', to Spain, is supplied with 
European goods from England.” Ife goes on 
further to state, that the Spanish CroWn had 
granted to two English houses, the exclusise 
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ptivikge «f supplying the inhAbithfill of the 
country, its well as the Indians with European 
CoiniscdKiMt'; end then relates as a fact still 
there #at the governor of New Orleans 

hod' ^ English the exclusive privil^o 

df ita'dinl^'lirjth the Indians along the left, or 
Heitem banfe of the Mississipi. This trade, 
Il0*wever, was not carried on entirely by eiit«.i- 
ing the IMisstssipi from the Gulph of Mexico ; 
for exea, according to the statements of Mon- 
sieur RoehcfoifOanlt, the traveller alluded to, 
it appears that England, in 1796, had the whole 
of the^peltry trade both of that river and 
the Missouri. This traffic was principally car- 
ried on by the Canadian people, who, not tiion 
having ventured to infringe on the chartered li- 
mits of the Hudson’s Bay Company, made fre- 
quent excursions into Bie' ^uth-weafem lands, 
and were in general preferred to the Georgian 
traders ; indeed Monsieur R. says, at that time, 
ill consequence of the exclusive grant, that the 
Spanish settlements in the Illinois got all their 
European goods from MoiKtreal. He then 


strongly reGuinn.ends that Spain, as a protection 
for her Americdu colonies, and to save Loiii- 
afama^roin the English, should give that settle- 
France, for "■ In fact England partly 
polfosses it already, there being scveial English 
ilpariismis stationed upon the Spanish teiritorics 
along the Misai,>.'jii ; and the mimcrous inha- 



of the^ Indian territory throughout 
iramenhc district, so rich in skiPs, are uoae^aiut*- 
ed with any but English traders, " These "Eng-, 
libh garrisons” were nothing but' the trading 
settlooients of the Canadians, which according 
to their custom arc called forts, thdUgh they do 
not mount a single gfltn, and at times have not 
“■aibove one or two white incii in them< The 
whole passage however, shews not only a strong 
jealousy of the English, but also the advan* 
tagoii which we denre from this trade, a traide^' 
which if the latest intelligence be correct, the 
Anieneatis intend to stop in opposition to the most 
solemn treaties. ' , 

In 119% a tirnty took place between Spain 
and the i'nited Mates; the second article coH« 
ftrins the southern boundary line, as established 
by the t>e:ify of and America; but 

the fouith aitield is^mbst deserving of notice in 
this place. ** It is likewise agreed t. at the 
w'cstcrn buundsry of the United States, which 
separates them from the Spanish colony of Loui* 
siana, is in the iQenddle of the ehaniicl Or bed 
of the river Mitiisslpi from the northcni bonno 
dary of the said States, to the completion of 
the thiity •first d^ree of latitude, north of thfi 
equator; and his C.atholic Majesty has likewise 
agreed, that the utvigation of the said river, 
from its source to the ocean, shall be free only 
to his subjects and the rui7ei,s of the United 



SiAtes, uttless he should extend this privilege to 
the subjects of other powers by a special con- 
vention.^ 

Thl* a most extraordinary article, 

when England was not a party 

jki the and, as it must evidently have been 

inserted by the express desire of the American 
government, is in itself a convincing proof -ef 
their intention to t xcludc P>i%laud from a share 
in the traffic of the intenoi. It did not answer 
their purpose, howeV^, lor it was after the signing 
of thistieaty that Spain granted such privileges to 
'the British traders. , * 

It may appear atrahge to our readers, that the 
American government could have stipulated for 
the insertion of such an article in diiect opposition 
to their own definitive tre»y with England, in 
178$; but It' will appear ItliKhltely more so, when 
we remind them, tbat'iri aMiew tieaty entered 
into with Great in 179$, and cutemporary 

with this no#*5pah}sh treaty, the third article ex- 
pressly stipulates that It shall allowed, “ To 
his Miyesty’s subjects aiul tli^dltizciis of the 
United States, and to the J[nd^s clwellmg on 
ertbpr side of the buuiidaiy line, freely tu pass 
a|Kd^et|Ml(S by land or inland navigation into the 
r^speOtive teriitories of the two parties, Hudson’s 
Bay excepted;” and it fuither states ///«/ Me 
the Mhemipi is to beeniiiely ftee '! 
So mueVtKen, for American candour, and diplo- 



maticUlwis^ Thfttibe Unital 
w# bdVd intlktigated^^ia tnibject* 
acknowledged right to deprive us 
of the Mississipi, IS we think 
Atnenrads and their ad v ocatesatt^^yf I 
ana is now ftnd {her^oi'e^^jMimt^^ 
longs to us M tAh can be 

'Abali exaimne iif^SM^wCrds. 

Louisiana to l/iUlw^shc ceded ail th^ 

claims and rights which shl^ bnd 

Great IJiitam, for she dOi 

without uur consent ado 

say to u*., that she wiil^^fuae up t'hhad rigw 

7et Ametiia^xist h<^At3^ 


nation, she could tKiil|i^|)ure1^ Ftaiieirtha^ 




lights which we h^not^ieh&d up»*n<n^^ 
( lainis w Inch 

''lore *Atnonca fthfn 

herself* and aa W 

with ihOoc, t6*'v^)<di^pa^^e^tci|;l^;9g{jl^ 
iier giiaiant^Kjff'^c 
UiUoiiaiv w4 p^P ^ 4 

It this rc»^|Kbg'4s-djsfHited, ail pt4iticiih 
must fall to |M^d, fot It cartnot be 
dtost An3e<jiEMMi^ftoi?d(S}<ljjB^^4^ 


^ \\ 


Haims <jf cof^dn V^Se, and QPpj 
should AuiHi$i^ the^ore 

such i cistern ol evit^tuston, liac^; 
step be;o«<l the idlt^tPiiig of ^ 
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English sl>ii>ping. Her ports w<ire exeltisivcly 
her own, but the navigatiuu of the Mississipi was 
to be free nations , thpri'fore English Ix^ats 

travei^iti^ are not within tlie bunts of 

her 'slloukl their oicws indeed attempt 

tojatid od'^tfier side, she may put her decrees 
in force, if she is able 40 catch them, but any 
sto{^ago of the navigation must be an hostile aef^ 
and a Mftual dedaintion of war. It must noth* 
allowed, as an objection to our navigating the 
m^r, that u loads into tho Araeiican teiii- 
tories; because, all the lands ^v Inch vve daimed 
vtt the west of the >!iss»ssipi, and which lay noith 
of Louisiana, aie still ours, notwithstanding that 
the States have acquired such extensite tracts on 
fhe jefl: bank of that incr , and we have moito\ ei 
a plain and palpable right to avail oiuslIvo ut it, 
for the purpose of trading with .tla Indians who 
live ouf of tlibse boundaries to winch Araerna 
ran make any just clatin 
It may peihaps be objr*cted 10 ns^ b\ the 
advocates of America, th it wchavnassunn d a 
certain ^ position, the-lbsMle disposition of tin 
Stortes towards this countiy ; if sdeh a (hn-ze is 
.ja^, 3 (Vf will reply that oiii opinion is not founded 
on slight grounds. That tite, greatest pai t of the 
piipnhifi^ <)i tilt ‘'fates should be 111 n.ied to 
us, lyjktremely nafinal aftti a civil \i «u (ti ( 

the piosem grn i ui< u ut.i \( i.ng 
at^at pciiod, ti.ey AouldM- mtui.il’v m-bibe 

\P * 
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tlu>be llfdstilc itrntimcnts liom their .paronW<' Ilf hdl 
this w the cohe, we bcho\e will not bo 
dieted , but It IS w orthy of k mark, tjs^t aitbotit|jf^« 
attei the chiseot the war, the mOO InVOteWlfe 

IM* 

.it'ctiDsi this country, }et tlie ladies, particutarly^ in 
Vii£>Hiia and Hoittb Caiohna were itOt So violent/ 
hut, if speaking of any of their countrymen having 
.>oiie to Kurland,, were otteii in the habit ofsayil^ 
that they ucic^ovc /leffie and the writer ot tbeso 
sheets has more than once, beaid iadiee in the 
tiighi. 1 ( iieleb, severely and rddefy reprimandod by 
their male lelations, for using that espressiun. It 
is also perttiient to osif ^usifBeation to consider 
that a very numerous population has been added 
to the States since the general peace ; these ate of 
tliK e classes, aQ;t|oilUuiistS) tiaders, and paiUiciaa^, 
Ihe first claims were principally the worlong 
labourlfs of (mbind, Scotland^ and Wales, witli 
some ot the small tarotiei^ of these respective 
eountries, and perhaps a font speenlative formers 
fioiu Kurland; the tnajoiity of these could not be 
%( ly t( lid of Gf 6 Qt Untam, when they left it, and 
hung in genend ignoiant, were the more likely to 
imbibe transatlantic prejudices. The second class, 
vu then settling in Ametjea, would from the ' 
spnit of trade feel piejudices ngaiuvt tltciliQi^r 
lountry, tor checking tltem, as Ament d>i ^ftzetty, 
>11 ihost pursuits winch they might luve foitow'cd 
as lhit"i/i S>ih/f<fs,,Mn\ tins without ajj^j^^pievious 
didili* to iliiii iihtof knul. As for the thittl 
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tdaas, , it is difficult to specify theiniif may 
indeed rathct be considered as forming not an |n- 
considembl^^^ion of the other two ; so far then 
we hayc for our opinion that there is a 

gern^l in the American sentiijaentR 

towati^idreslliiii'itain ; a position also .which we 
could justify frcim many circunast^ces of actual 
oWrvation, if it was not beyond our limits. 

There has been fora long time, in this country 


a sympathy of feeling, or an aflectation of candour 
;totvards the Aroerfe^rf's; ■’and it might have been 
.'expected thattHlsf^lin^^.^ould iiave been taken 
. advahttlge of % Ali^^^^^l^cates in the, early pif^rt 
.•of the present disput^.fm th% however they met 
5 vilh a mpst, powerful opponent, in 'a certain 


tvriter. 

Of the gencrai 


cer^inly feeka 


than tlie 




t^npt^^^^^^wnfe'on that q’d^liOo, ihcn- is 


has such an accu|^t*^iand intimate 
of the subject as Mr. Chbbett, and 
there is' no othpr writer, so well 
qil^hlied‘'El8 hel.to atiaelv tiitj Aniiericans in their 
'wii also be allowed;^ tluit Mr, C/s 


pe*-.uHarly ealc.il.iUMl to 


tK%;;clabS of tbe coinuuiniLv, vviiicli 


U 9 

iiii'^hthavebeenVicHjt c i>il\ !fd aslray, by act^uig 
deknde <'f the j‘ooi liainiU’ss Americans, our 
^irpthieu, and wo iiaist ci ntcbs tliat ttc sinOBI^y 
belli v( tint tlio giiitral indjfifefcn^e towards 
AnKiiiam this dninite, luav in a gtoat measare 
be dttiibuted to th** poliliodl registers of 1807 and 
ISOS; at the same time newiSh to be under- 
stood as not agreeing Mitli him in toto, parlicn- 
lari) vMih i< <*ard to the little \ ahie of American 
Cl inninec O' this eoui.in. Yet although that 
• < mim i< < w IK \alii .bh', it has been sufficiently 
kIk w n in the earlier pages of this little wOrk, that 
vve ha^e amjile resomves m tW consumption oC 
odf niautifactuus in tl^l^j^nish Colonies, even 
il \iucnca should SO iar wget her own interest, 
.iK VI 11 as on IS, aS to pi < serve her system of em- 
on u and non*iuin(|^tion. '' 




.SP, 



\’/t are 

thi> d sqidsition” in 
-.lujlu skrtclt^the Auil 
Mt hi lute we ^ into the su^ 


of 

djPjtake a 
' ^^tain; 
proper 


to nuiiee a recent publication which na^ touched 
upon pa,t of this question; we alltldi^^ tHe, 
twenty -sixth number of the Edinburgh t||||pew^ 
white theie is an article expressly on the *^Er6an- 
ci]>aiion of South Amci;ica,” and which has ap- 
aiul whiUl tins woik was in the prie^. It will 
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isoort appoaf th.it approve of ^(eat part oj then 
piinciples as iheie laid dowd, tboii|h we 
rmsf c«>nU)sS that we ha\r not such sanguine 
idois^'ithet of Uic pr u ti< ability <>} i (.oiimi'inica- 
tionby water ht;l5l!i ecu the twooLe-ui., m of its 
extreme utility if prai tuabli , as it (ouldtir\oi 
he irfaije navigable toi \ ' ssels of any liiutluni ; noi 
can we agne with tluin that South Aineiiti 
niifiered so muih Iroiu “ a bad goveinmcnt,’ 
when lb hi-, heoii cle 1\ ]>ro\td th.it a gie.it pio- 
poitiou of thfc evils aiose lioiu tin 'lisposition of 
the people, anti the nature of cue umstaiiees 
which could only he controlled hy a poweiful 
stinuilus operating ou their miuda. “ 'I'hnt the 
cause of these evils being reiiio;.cd, the tflitt. 
will cease to follow,” we haveaheady Kuraiktd, 
but that any snddcii change is^to ht produtid l)\ 
a rejolutionanj spud, we arp eertaiulv^gjjpdis 
posed to admit, upon the wholehow^vl^l^P^u&t 
acknowledge that this article pos^sses mu* h po- 
litical t(c«men, pnd judicious infoimatiou. lo 
recur however to our ojvn policy, it is needle s> to 
pto\e the aUolute necwsity of supporting tl.e m 
dependence of Old Spam, whilst every tuu 
llntisb heart feels the force of that sentumut ; lu 
ihw stage ot our examination we shall then foie 
take stgud on that part of the speech at tiie 
opening of the parliamentary session, wIick i 
“ We are commanded to inform you tha*" 
^18 Majesty continues to receive troin the Spam n 
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4Jo\< rnmciit the strongost assurances of tbeir Uo* 
tcrunued perseverance in the cause of the lege^ 
iitftate inonarc!i>, and of the natiousttl ladept'U* 
tJeuci' oi Spam ; ami to assin jpou thatsolou^ nS 
the j)coi>lc ot SiidiiJ s^haii u.iiiaiii true, to tlirm- 
stlvLS, In'- Majesty udl coutiiKtu to them, his 
most stroiiuous astuotance and support.*' 

'I’ho indept ndeoce ort)ld Sj>.un, and a free in* 
tciconr.se with her colonns \v|ll certainly tend 
not only to the intrust ol <«'u'ut IJritaui, but also 
to the \\i li lie of the ulude humair race ; to such 
an iiiU’iroume, nhich the grateful policy of Spain, 
it is to he « xpictcd will readily giant, will Spanish 
Aimit'a be indelited for her future cultivated 
plcims, htr industrious villages, hcrsjilendid cities, 
eiowd'd poit-,, cKtendtid lil^rature. ainl all tiie 
b!< sii.igs o{ \\t II regulated liberty. To prcsi-rve 
and diis iiidcpcndeucc, is then our most 

jinpoitai.l I'hj^ct, and tsalwint coneedfd by d! 
paitir-., though they may iliflhr about the me i is. 
With ii’>|>ect to pist measures,' we need only nn- 
.,trvo that It IS, totally impossible for (heat Bnlaiti 
to Ill'S t t'rauce 'upoii tne I'ontiueyt with troops 
xii]h< !( lit 111 nupibcr to rope alone witli iiei 
whduun^ force; not that we arc really di fn lent 
in numbeis, but from the diflieulties of landing 
and 8 uhsi,iuig a very inimemus aimy with all its 
'ippoiiiUni Ills. It may asUi'd, “ ilow do the 
Fi* m il Mihi'st then arim«*s?” to this we only 
answer, than an English eraty l«^nds to protect, no| 



to plunder, therofore lliey cannot ui^ those nifans 
of fora;^i()g .for a supply, which a FreucKi army 
always has , recourse to. All lhal we can du 
thereforej is tiijand .such a force in Spain, as may 
eo oj>erAtkwi^ <1 pinvcifnl body of the iiatiscs ; 
if we have hitberto been disappointed, it appears 
to have been owing to uncontrolable causes, and 
most certainly not either to tbg coolnos.s ol' j)a- 
triotisin in Spain, to any want of energy and skill 
in onr troops, nor to any deiiciency of i xerlion in 
out own goverftmont. I'his part of the subject 
, will however be so urnjdy discussed in pailiamcnt, 
that We shall now proceed to n consideration of the 
means which Spain possesses for future e.\' rtion. 

' Jler population amounts to eleven millions, <,r 
about seventy-four to a ‘•■(piare mile, whilst thni td' 
England is about one huudredand siyty-nin •, and 
of France, about one hundred and seventy-ionr in 
the same space i of Population in 17S7 j there 
were three millioifis of ubmarried males, two mil- 
lions maiiifcd, ..'and 'hear three hundred ibonsand 
widowers *, - of these , there werh « two millions 
peasantry and day lab. turerSi ■ three Imndrod 
thousanil avrisai>sand manufacturers, twoluindieil 
and, eighty thousand men servants, and four hun- 
dred u»,d.v eighty thousand gentlemen and nobles, 
of ^phlgh . latter class there were four hundred 
thousand irt Asturias, llallieia. and IJi.scay 

4 ilone. Her, military in peace seldom exceed 
f 'sjJtty thoh^pd ; but from ibis slatcuient w e set; 



that by enrollinq: only one-tentb of her male po* 
pulatioh, she might embody a force of half a.tiiil- 
lion : such are ihe means Avhich Spain possesses 
tor t'ulme resistance. * 

n«re (hen our policy is short ar{& . simple ; to 
aid, but not to direct, licv oi’erati'dnS at licuie, 
both civil and military, and to protect h(?r colo- 
nies against the intrusion of I'rench ' troops, 
which llonaparte will undoubtedly endeavour to 
send in support of the etnissarios who have already 
been very active in all the settlements. Should 
she, howtAcr, be unable to resist tho tyranny of 
FriiHce, our objects most certainly will then 
be to in ovide for the .'security of tlie Cadiz and 
Cartbagena srjuadroiis, to destroy that in R-nol, 
and ro give all the, assistance in our power to alt 
clas.scs who will prefer expatriation to slavery. 
Some of lit'r brave troojxs will garrison Majorca, 
Minorca, and Ivica; and We might with great 
iac.ility embark a sufBcieht. number of, them to 
defend Sicily against any attempts of King 
.Iwaehim : m Europe, this is. all w« can' do; in 
Aiiica wo inust'protecl theni in the occupation 
ol‘ ( Viitn, mrl^s: it should' be better policy to 
restore it to the Biriporof • of Morocco ; , at, aH 
events, it must be. kept;' diit of the 
Fiance, ■ ' . ■ 

I'c.ipoct tij her colonies^ in' suclr^ case. 

• t' i;!'.cp.!i,. j may perhaps be grcatehiv^-'CplO' 
nift-j iinu; liou ceitainly ' a M!ranIws'fe:ff?7f7‘Eyvrf- 
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itcncc-, tiiough not to rccoh, for there is amongst 
them a spirit of loyalty ; yet they have tnor© than 
once justified that remark of Adam Smith, 
“ That .violent and arbitrary govcnmient 

of Spain' basy upon many occasions, been obliged 
to rccal or ' soften the orders wliioh ha4 been 
given for the govermuent of her colonics, for fear 
of a, general insnrreeiiini.’' Should they, in any 
case, declare themselves itnlcpeardcnt, the great 
extent of .territory-.wjii operate against any general 
, association ; yet, although the difii’rent provinces 
.may he both geographically and jrolitically sepa- 
raterl, they must still be joined in bunds' of 
friendship, as their mutual commerce is almost 
absolutely necessary tbi their mutual conveuienee 
and support. 

To them must we, then extend our maritime 
protection ; butjii no case , ought w'c to interfere 
with their inter«a_l\iregulations, unless where our 
assfstan^'o is specilically. demanded ; t!ie troops of 
Old Spain, which would emigrate to America, 
will rt.iidoubtediy be ‘Suhioient for every purpose 
of internaf defence. We have< already hinted at 
the prudent policy of our forming settK incuts on 
the'; Spanish American frontiers, not only tor 
edloi^al ;j^.vmiUige, but also to prc-occupy them 
against I'rapce, Hnssla, and the United States: 
it is true:,-lha«,;by this is. at present im- 

pussib}^^';*ti|.0.‘ Subjugation of Old Spain would 
hovveyef" i doc away the , letter of the agreement: 
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whilst actiki;,'' up to Its spirit could not he detrl- 
mental to any particular province, and could not 
therefore give offence to the general interest. 

l)y the Convention sigue«l between England 
and Spain, in October 1790, in Article Sixtli, “ It 
is agreed, that with respect to the Eastern and 
Western Coasts of South America, and to the 
bliiiids adjacent, • th<at no Settlement shall be 
fortned iiereafter, by the respective Subjects, on 
■aich Parts of the Coasts as arc situated to the 
South of those Parts of the same Coasts, and 
of the Islands adjacent, which are already occu- 
pied by Spain, &c,'’ 

7'his article, at the same time, allows the li- 
hcrly of erecting huts for a fishery, and for other 
purposes; we have, however, already shewn, 
that a strii't adherence to this article would be 
unnecessary if the, colonies- should become inde- 
pendent, and that a policy in direct opposition to 
it would be most beneficial to the colonies them* 
selves. 

We must not, however, expect very rapid a<b 
vantages, for the slow advances of civilization, 
and of commerce, are always more likely to be 
lasting than any extraordinary demand, for our 
mamifactuics, which at present could only I 
tenipnraiy ; the shrub of rapid growth as rapid 
dcca\s, whilst the oak, requiring a century tLtf 
ruatiirili', braves, in bold security, the hibiinta 
r.i>rr.‘nt and t.h<- w u ter blast. If the South Am 



n ("tus arc oponeil to us, wo have nooecaaion 
10 stipulate for a monopoly: Englau*^ ’by | m^ 
protection, the supetiority ol her fabrics, her 
credits, &C. .&'c. will always be able zniHcdlji >o 
monoporj3ifei%r.-,ratlj«'i to secure the gi^tcst 
portion o^ thi6iif'c»)ninu;fce, (tf the internal auie- 
iioration we hare alnady sppken, and we ani 
now happy to add, that some very skilful mine- 
ralogists having been sonl to the Brazils, they writ 
doubtless be enabled to aflbrd ranch nifovns.itton 
to the people concerned in the Spanish mines 
also, and to witroduce an improved system of 
metallurgy, not dhly. simplifying the metallic 
proerss, but als© ebndneiug to the preservation of 
human' lives.' 

We .shall now concUide with observing, 'bar, 
in our e.slimates of the population, and olber sta - 
tistical riotifx-s/ We have consulted tin; test au- 
thorities ; but have, in all ihstaiices, kept wiibin 
the limits of Mr. Pinkerton, who seems to ii ivc 
made most judicious and accurate resiMiclics iinu 
his subjects in general, and otj whose autliuiiiv 

we have more than once relied in tiic course oi 
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I Accuse the writer falsely in a single instance, read no 
farther, but cjist my book into the fire, and condemn it 
to eternal infamy. If I ni.akc good my accusations, do 
not let false pity, and that mawkish of a^ and 
services and good intentions, shield the accused from 
justice, or even mitigate his sentence. 

When first I saw the advertisement of Logic made 
easy, it was accompanied by a long list of books from 
the same author. Of these books 1 have certainly read 
hut few. What I have read appeared to me to contain 
nothing sound or useful in them. If any thing was true, 
it was a feeble OA'pansion of what had been better said 
elsewhere. In gencnal, the concej)tions were indistinct 
and confused; the information scanty and unconnected ; 
the remarks superficial ; the errors, beyond all bearing, 
abundant and disgraceful; the language turgid, frothy, 
and impotent. Overall of them indeed was thrown adieus, 
in the very worst taste of modern millinery : not the gor- 
geous embroidery of Parr — not the stout buckram of 
Johnson — not the whalebone and point-lace of Gibbon— 
but a cheap, thin, tawdry, second-hand, threadbare 
in cut and colour just wliat schoolboys call 
genteel, and so flimsy withal in its texture, that 
it would not bear the handling. Indeed, I am per- 
suaded that there is not a single page in those works, 
which, in point of style, will stand the test of rigid 
criticism. Still, if the world liked thcju, it was no con- 
cern of mine, nor of any one else in tliis place. Pro- 
vided they did not aflect our character, nor tend to 
corrupt our studios, he was welcome to pocket his pro- 
fits, and to laugh, if he pleased, at the credulity of his 
customers. There was one indeed of these works, which 
could not be forgiven so easily. An intimation was 
thrown out in the preface, that it would be serviceable in 
the course of study recommended here for our dogrets. 
Many people; as well as myself, were aslonisiied at the 
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effrontery ol’ this pretension. As for myself, 1 was too 
yoiinjT when it first came out, to think of warning the 
world against it; and since that, the folly and inanity 
of tllfe bool<*have been exposed by a critic, whose only 
fiuill is, that he has passed over too lightly the offence of 
sporting with the credit of tlie University for the sake of 
jirivalo gain. 

The author ought to have been thankful for this le- 
nity: he ought to liavtt felt the kind forbearance, which 
many others in this place, whose indignation was deep 
and well known, practised towards him. But, instead of 
taking this moderate eciricctiou and indulgence in good 
part, he has become hardened in folly — he has not ceased 
to weary the press with fresh absurdity, till there is no 
hope of silencing liim by gentle means. Our patience 
has been tried to tlie uttermost already : the cup ha« 
been long full; and let him not wonder if this last drop 
has made the waters of bitterness to overflow. 

If indeed he had conflnod Iiimself to that class of 
writings, with wliich Oxford, as a place of education, is 
not eoiicenicd, wc might have sufl’ered them to pass iu 
silence. I, at least, for one, should not have interrupted 
him in tlie enchanting occupation of rearing an aecom- 
plished female from the nursery, as I do not pretend to 
any knowledge or experience in those matters. I might 
perhaps have pitied the }>oor motherless Emily, vvlio, 
witliout any fault of Ihts, and believing firmly her gal- 
lant farher that the Porte was so called from its conve- 
nient harbour, should go and seek for Constantinople ia 
t\\eJ)r()ad amV azure Hellespont \ who should expect to find 
Geneva and Lausanne on different lakes, and to see Gla- 
ciers lowering over her head. All these mistakes might 
be inconvenient to a traveller; but as most well-educated, 
females remain at home, no great harm would have been 
done to the world. But when an eleinoatary book of in- 

B £ 
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struction is studiously recommended to the young and 
unwary, containing errors 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the vales 
111 Valloinbrosa — 

when every art of book-making chicanery is tried, by 
advertisement, by title-page and preface, to gain a lodg- 
ment for this fabric of imposture within our walls, can 
we be too loud or too forward in resisting such a design ? 
At the captivating sound of things made ettsy^ a crowd 
of half-witted, half-educated parents hail the welcome 
guest, and receive him to their bosoms. These vve may 
despise, for they ought to know and have the means of 
knowing better; but the unsuspecting innocence of 
youth it is painful to sec running eagerly to its own 
ruin ; those 

P'lcri innuptflpquc puellap, 

who naturally flock around, and join the cry, 

gaiidciilquR maim coiitingcre funcni. 

Can wc then be blamed for emleavoiiring to weaken 
the authority, or to chastise the insolence of this false, 
guide ? Can wc be wrong in hurling back upon himself 
that ignominy, ill which he meant us all to be partakers? 
If he has done what he could to degrade us, can he com- 
plain if ill our turn we make him an. object of derision ? 
For my own part, 1 feel more prone to anger than to 
laughter when employed in this task : but ridicule, 
though a weapon for the use of \vhich man is deeply 
responsible, (and if ever I employ it against tnitli, or 
reason, or humanity, or religion, may my right hand for- 
get her cunning,) yet is sometimes necessary in serious 
affairs, to keep alive the attention of the reader, and to 
refresh his spirits. Wc have a rough road to travel 
over, and 1 am afraid some of my younger comrades will 
Jag behind, and drop off on the march, unless a merry 
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tune is now and thefii played; which, heaven knows, I 
shall play, if ever I do play, with a heavy heart, and 
that ^j?.*the ^ke of my followers, not of myself. 

Tlie part indeed which merits the keenest severity will 
be dispatched first, although the justice of that treatment 
will depend upon what I establish in the sequel. Let us 
hear his own words in what he calls his Advertisement, 
a piece of base charlatanerie^Aestvim^ of a chastisement 
far beyond, both in kind and in degree, what it is in jny 
power to inflict. 

The author of the following work was, during two 
years, ono of the* Public Examiners in the (Jnivei'sity 
“ of Oxford, lie has endeavoured to derive from his 
iiractice at that time, and from his previous and suhse- 
fjiicnt studies, whatever may be conducive to the eluci- 
dation of that system of Logic, which he now submits 
1,0 the notice of the public.” 

What tlic wisdom of this appointment was it is now 
too Jat(^ to ciKjuire. 'Fhc evil that arose from it is cer- 
tainly incurable. Hut wdieu one considers the serious 
Iiyrt in his feelings, in his reputation, in his subsUiiitiiil- 
intcrests, which a candidate may sulfer who is rejei::cd at 
his examination, one cannot but deeply lament that this 
power was ever vested in the hands of ignorance. There 
is indeed a fortunate security in the iiimibcr of Examiners, 
wliich can never be less than three: for I am convinced, 
juid am certain, as far as attendance on thos(! occasions 
can make me certain, that no other Examiner was ever 
liable to the same objection ; and therefore we may ven- 
ture to hope that no such painful consequence ever fol- 
lowed from this appointiiicnt. But if the candidate had 
answered as he is taught in this book, I would not hesi- 
latc to affirm that he ought to have been rejected. How 
humiliating then, how pitiable the condition of a student 
under those circumstances ! — questioned and teazed, and 
liable to be reproved, for having thoroughly learnt that 
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of w'hicb his Examiner was shamefully ignorant. Let u5 
however dismiss the mortifying consideration. Only I 
trust it will be granted me, that, if the severe sentence 
of rejection be ever due to a candidate compelled t<rgive 
an account of his studies, no severity can be too great 
for him who ought from his situation to be best in^ 
formed, and who •ooiaiitariiy challenges the notice of the 
public, provided I make good my charge against him. 

That charge is, that in the book, which he calls Logtr 
made caai/^ he hetrays his ignorance in all the parts into 
'which Logic is commonly divided. 

first, Of the Logical distinctions of woriis. 

Of the Ercdicablcs. 

Of Sub: hern Genera and Species. 

Secondly, Of the euinpoucnt parts of a Proposition. 

Of the iiicauing of the technical term Dlsiri- 
bated. 

Of the Opposition of Propositions. 

ThirdlVi Of the true meaning of Sullogism. 

Of Major Term. 

Of Minor Term. . 

Of Middle Term. 

Of some fundamental rules of the Syllogism. 

Of Perfect and Iinperfccl Moods. 

Of Ivcduelion. 

Of Hypothetical Reasoning. 

And besides this, that he lias omitted many important 
rules; that he lias omitted nearly all the reasons for the 
rules he delivers; that he frequently docs not luulorstand 
the reasons assigned by Aldrich; that he has repeatedly 
mistranslated him ; that he has committed gross inci- 
dental blunders ; that his language is often loose, con- 
fused, and incorrect, where it ought most to have been 
precise, clear, and exact; that the meaning of it is often 
obscure, and often that it has no meaning at all. 

lie confesses indeed that one of his chief difficulties 
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in acquiring Logic was, that the treatise he studied Vfas 
written in Latin; a difficulty which it is evident still per- 
ple^Hi^ him.si For (notwithstanding the subjoined 
from which he has the sang froid to say “ he has eat^ 

tracted thee 5 sewce of all that is practically useful to the 
‘^general student”) bis book, I affirm, is almost wholly 
taken from Aldrich, whose treatise he affects to call a 
popular compendium. If by popular is meant a close 
condensation of all the leading principles of an art^ accom- 
panied by a concise demonstration of them in an ellip- 
tical style, Aldrich’s certainly is o. popular tix'arisc. lJut 
if by popular is meant the opposite of all this, then vve 
can only acquit his veracity at the cxpcucc of his iindcr- 
tsfaiuling, or liis understanding at the exptniee of Ills vc- 
raeily. 

^Vhoever has dieCht<’d well this compendium of Aldrich, 
%^hose chief eharactcrisiie is pregnant 11111*^1 have 

conceived sone gtalihide fur his labours ; and must, t 
.siioiild think, feel souuUbiuc: of indignation a: seeing this 
dreeased author insulted by a kick from so nnworthy a 
successor. I'hal useful and plodtling edass of inim too, 
et'dege te,t'>rs, Inive no reason to lliaak him fi‘r insliiu- 
that lliey arc inoom[>etcnt to the task of e.’v j^duining 
t'nv iitlle technical ditlicnlties, with which the art> of Lo- 
gic*, lik(‘ ev<*ry ciilnr art, is acconipanied. lie Plight, 1 
silionld conecfivi*, (and it would have been no great sa‘ »‘i- 
hce of Ills aiiiuition,) lm\ e Jeff lliis Junnble oeen[jatle:i to 
men wlio arc c<jnretjt to do tiKirduty in private, wilhont 
idling the wojld all they <lo ; whf> toil on in their pled'i 
working-dress, and'ciuy not his thiunling finery, w hie’ i 
lavi'^bcs the eves and hearts ol‘ tlic good citizens ofJjOri’ 
don. But so it was in Horace’s time, anil so it too often 
is now'. 

Optat fphipi/I.i hoi pi^ep, Djitat nrare oaballus. 

Men will not know when they arc well off. He might 
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have had the whole field of the metropolis to ^ge at 
large ill, and nobody here would, I believe, have at- 
tempted to spoil his feeding. But he' sh^l not,^.I 
can help it, fatten upon our disgrace : he shall not, if I . 
can help it, with the British Critic for his mountebank, 
continue to vend his noxious salves and balsams, as if 
they were genuine authorised medicines. Let him have 
done witli us, and we will have done with him. 

One word more upon the list of books which have been 
consulted for Logic made easy^ eighteen in number. If 
he had read and could understand the first of these, he 
need have gone no farther. The seventh would have 
been .useful to him, as the best full compendium strictly 
Aristotelian, for from this Aldrich is principally abridged. 
It might have helped him also, as bi’ing Latin instead of 
Greek. The tenth, IValts, might have been of use, as 
being English instead of Latin. It has much vnluabK: 
matter: but it is not advisable to enter upon it till the 
foundation has heen well laid in Aristotle. As to the 
rest, except perhaps the thirteenth, it is all sheer quack-- 
ery. I do not mean that the books are useless; but it is 
not the way to enrich or jicrfcct Logic, by reading seve^ 
ral treatises of Logic. The principles being once well 
settled, whoever seeks to explain and rucomineiul them, 
must draw' liis materials' from the whole range of art, of 
science, of literature, and philosophy. By the help of 
that commanding faculty, that one^mahing power, as 
Plato calls it, of the soul, men of genius may from time 
to time improve the best established systems; and no 
one surely would wish to check or to disparage this spe- 
cies of improvement. But I must be allowed to doubt 
whether the writer of Logic mad^e vMsy was formed for 
carrying on this, one of the noblest processes of nature — 
whether his stomach is furnished with xhoX pancreatic 
juice f wiiich is able to reduce the heterogeneous^ mixture 
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gatUerA into it to one character, and extract from its 
various parts wholesome aliment, and new life for the 
body. 

li*^i.s now^tiuie to enter upon, a more particular en- 
quiry. I will only premise, that j)ersoiial hostility has no 
share in the present undertaking ; that the author is at- 
tacked simply as an author t/uit this pamphlet does 
not contain a single phrase or zcordyfrom beginning to end^ 
ichich zcould not have been applicable to any other many whoy 
under the mme circumstances, had written the same works, 
'liicie will, 1 doubt not, be found reviewers enough to 
charge me with inalieo, and pique, and envy, and a long 
li&i of bins: hut I llrmly believe there will not be found 
even a liiUish Critic hardy enough to say, that Mr. Kelt 
is now attacked for having, in an eminently useful book, 
CO 01 mi trod n few mistakes’^. 

1 NTUODCrTOR V CllAPTKn. SkcT. I. 

I hi.ve so much to do in the body of ihc work, that I shall' 
not stop long liere. It is a puerile declamation on the 
use of Logie, containing some nonsense, and some false- 
hood. K. g. p.t3. “By studying the distinctions that pre- 
“ call with respect to propositions, he is enabled to 
“ Ufy his asset tionsy and to measure them by the stand- 
“ ard of consistency.'^ Nonsense. Again : “ When be 
“ advances to that part of Logic wbieh relates to syllo- 
“ gistic rcasunijig, he leani^ the agreement and disagree^ 

“ ment of ideas with each other.*' lb. I'aLehood. Other 
mistakes there arc of little moment. For instance, that 
Logic puts us on our guard against the language of errors 
that “ all Cicero's most celebrated Orations are charac- 
“ terized by the copiousness of his expression.s, for the 
“ sake of eonveyiiig his ideas with ei’flc/wess, and by the 
“ variety and concludveness of his arguments*' P. 5, 

* V'ld. Brit. Crit. vti Kett*s Elements and Davison's Remarks. 

C 
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Towards the end are four lines from a nobfe passage 
In Horace,' Ep. ii. 2. 120* suitable, as Mr. Kett tells us, 
to those to whom they are suitable. 

I know somebody, to whom two lines ^ot far Sf are 
suitable* 

Prattiilerim acriptor delims increque videri, 

Dum niea delcctcnt mala me, vel denique fallant. 

But enough of this. In * 

Skction 2. 

wc have the History of Logic, in which Mr. K. abuses 
the Schoolmen very liberally: but for what? because, 
forsooth, they made subtle and useless distinctions be- 
** tween one zi'ord. and another y' and that too as Janet/ 
** suggested.” Poor Ifonaventiira ! 

But tlierc was a worse faiilt behind. Their hulkff 
volumes tilled every library, and exercised, or rather 
fettered, the understanding of every student who aspired 
'' to distinction in the uninersitiesy or prejerment in the 
** church'* At this passage is a reference in the margin 
io ILlements oj' General Knowledge. Query. Was this 
finger-post put there by design, or accident ? 

pAftT li Chap. I. 

“The operations of the mind are three: 1. Simple 
Apprehension ; 2. Judgment ; 3. Keasoning. The 

“ first is applied to, the Jirst part oj' Logic,** What, does 
Mr. K. seriously think that this operation of the mind 
was made, that Ire might have an opportunity of writing 
a treatise on; Logic ? I have heard of a projector, who 
thought the only use of rivers was to 'feed canals : but 
the narrowness of conception, in the present case, goes 
far beyond that celebrated example. 

In p. 15. is a Pattern Syllogism, to illustrate the third 
operation of the mind. It is framed, I presume, on pur- 
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pose fat the JMlee^ instead of a fire-work. I wish 
had been stuffed with ‘stronger powder — it would hav^ 
gone off better. Wc will however take it as it is. 

All good kings are beloved by their subjects : 

(ieorge the Third is a good king; tlKn'efore 

George the Third is beloved by his subjects, 

Whicli docs he mean to piv)vc ? tlie fact that he is he- 
loved, or the reason zchy'l An sit or Cur sit? ff tlio 
former, it n’ininds me of a parallel instance, recorded in 
the following sloiy. . 

A stiidcMit, having heon ac-eidentally left hy the Libra- 
rians of the Jiodleian, when they shut up the Library, some 
time aft(;r discovered the condition be was in. Starting 
fi'oin bis seat, lie Hew to the window, and called aloud for 
lielp. The only person near was the Keeper of the 
S(‘bc)ols, who answered bini from below, proved to bU 
satisfaction, in Celarentj that be was not there, and so 
left him. His argument was this: 

No man is in the liodleian I library after three o'clock: 

Von arc a man; tberefove 

]'f)n arc no! in the Bodleian JAbrary. 

Jfist so i\lr. K.’s svllogism. If unfortunately the fact 
dd ever be (jneslioned, be must be a * very good- 
natured disputant, who admits it upon the credit of this 
jNliddle Term. 

But perhaps be meant only to assign the reason why 
be is beloved, supposing l\\Q fact to be acknowledged. 
In that case it is not a Syllogism at all, (which he cer- 
tainly meant it to be,) as any Tiro may perceive. For 
the Conclusion in a Syllogism is that which the Qucst 
tion. But here, that George the Third is beloved by 
“ his subjects,’’ is not 'the Question. It is assumed as a 
fact, and an enquiry is instituted into the cause. Why 
George the Third is beloved by his subjects, is the Ques- 
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tion. This is not syUaigjfyingf but invesiigaiiiig; a totally 
distinct process ; aridb^iigs not properly to Logic, but to 
the art or science in which the subject matter iies^ The 
syllogistic fornf is not adapted to a proceeding, where 
one term of the question is unknown* This is one of the 
complaints which Lord Bacon makes 'against School Lo- 
gic; and there is no answering it, except by saying, that 
an art must not be blamed for not teaching more than it 
professes to teach. The proper business of Logic is to 
make the agreement or the disagreement of two given 
terms more evident than it was before. 

I'his purpose is not answered by Mr. K.'s Pattern 
Syllogism. I do not wonder at it. For I see clearly, iliat 
diesc speculations never, passed through his mind ; and 
that he has only been stringing together words and rules, 
of the force of which he had very confused notions. 
His oren purpose, how^eyer, is answered too well : for, I 
take it, liis arguments (like Peter Pindar’s razors) are. 
made not lo cut, but to soil. 

If this passage, long and dry as it is, serves to give the 
Student any firmer footing than he felt before, f injiv 
well be pardoned the digression. It will, I hope, be read 
with attention, notwithstanding the levity that intro- 
duced it. . 

In the mean time we must admire Mr. K. for his loy- 
alty, whatever wc may think of his Logic. x\nd, consi- 
dering the occasion for which this pseudo-syllogism 
seems to have been framed, and the hard doubling and 
tying with which its nonsense was fastened in, I think 
wc may, after the example of some celebrated sophisms 
of old, as the AchiUe% of Zeno, the Mentiens of Chrysip- 
pus, not unaptly call this, the Cracker of Mr. Kelt, 

A remark immediately follows, to which the reader of 
Logic made easy has, I dare say, already given his firm 
assent — Each of the operations of the mind is subject 
** to its respective defect.” 
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Some few absurdities crown this chapter, of no great 
importance to the art or form o| Logic. E. g. Reflep- 
“ tion is the source of such acts of the mind as tAiniv^f 
“ k^ingy &c^ It consists in the action of the mind upon 
itself, &c.’* As au example of a connate senUment, we 
have, I believe, fpr. the first time, Children ought to 
honour their parents.” 

Chap. II. 

P. 18. We are told, and told truly, that different words 
in different /languages express the same idea: and, the 
writer remarks, it is evident from hence, that “ for that 
reason words are said to be substituted for things As. a 
detached sentence, he adds, that words are. said to be 
established by custom, became the use of word^ is arbi- 
trary;” that is, for the Very convincing reason, because 
they are established by custom. 

This, however, is the inference which ought to have 
been drawn from the first remark. He should have said, 
Different words in different languages express the same 
idea ; from which it is evident, diat they have no 
iiity in nature to that idea, but that they arc established 
by custom to represent it. The general proposition, that 
words are substituted for things, or the ideas of ihihgs, 
needs no j)roof : it is an admitted fact. The whole pas- 
sage is a muddy exposition of Aldrich. “ Vox est signuin 
** rci vel couceptus ex instituto vicarium.” 7^o proceed. 

A uni vocal word has only one meaning, agreeing 
equalh/ with many ideas” No learner would understand 
this. It is a word which applies with equal propriety, 
and in tlie same sense, to many things : as man, to the 
several individuals of the species; animal, to the several 
individuals or species included under it. 

All analogous word is a word tJ\ken in different senses, 
“ and one of them has some resemblance to another” This 
is proposed as an improvcment’upon the precise and ele- 
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gfttit definition bf Aldrich. “ Analogiim est cujus una 
« signijicatio iruzqmliter (^onvenit multis.*' Inaequaliter — 
with unequal propriety— one use being prim^-y, the other 
secondary— one proper, the other borrowed or metapho- 
rical. This, which is the chief characteristic of analo- 
gous words, is wholly omitted by Mr. Kett. Because 
amilogy is often used in common conversation where re- 
semblance would do as well, he has run away with the no- 
tion, that they are the same thing. Analogy is not re- 
semblance, but the sameness or resemblance of relation. 
This topic is one of the richest which Logic contains. 
Mr. K. little suspects how much hidden treasure lies un- 
der it. But we must go on. 

P.20, Maecenas, Alexander, and Caesar, are given as 
examples* of Metaphor, 

** A concrete w^ord signifies at word conjiecied with it& 
5M6;ec^.” Absolute nonsense. Could he possibly mean 
, to render this passage of Aldrich ? Concreturn, quod 
rem [spectat] quasi sua. natural liberain, sed jam im- 
‘ plieitain subjecto, ut JusttisJ* 

^ Take the following sentence as an explanation of Rela- 
tive f Fords,' It is the whole, of his doctrine upon that 
subject. 

** With respect to relative words, he may be a man, 
** who is neither the father nor the son, the master nor 
the servant, of any parti%ilar man.” 

Lastly ; as an example of vox sccunda inlcntionis, he 
gives ** orgaUf when used- to signify an instrument in 
“ general.’' What sort of organ docs he deserve ? 

Chap. Ill, 

Hold up ! -I had nearly stumbled at the very threshold 
• here ; but surely it would not have been my fault, for I 
never could have expected .Categones or Prcdicables side 
^ by side. An. everlasting plague on our scavengers, if 
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they suffer these nuisances to remain undisturbed in the 
public road ! 

Every Category or . Predlcable is a common term', 
wHft;h maj^bc asserted or predicated of things of dif- 
^‘ferent kinds Why only of different kinds? Is not man 
a predicabfc? 

Let me observe here, for the sake of mere Ti rones, 
that the ordinary. way of speaking is not strictly accurate, 
when we say there are five Predicables. Aldrich’s term 
is better, Predicabilium capita. Every word (except 
proper names, particles, and conjunctions) is a Predica- 
ble of one or other of the five sorts^ Gemis^ Species^ Dif- 
ferentia, Proprium, Accidens. So much *to avoid being 
misunderstood : for I may often speak in the common 
way, and say there are but five Prcdicahhs, instead of 
five sorts of Predicahles. 

Mr. K. is very confused in what he says about the dif- 
ference between a man and a horse, p. 25. Speaking of 
two characters of antiquity, Socrates and Bucephalus, he 
says, This particular, in which they disagree, is’ called 
the dijj'ereniia. If they agree in any thing necessarily 
connected with their essence, that is called ihi^propri- 
urn." If tlic first they and tlic last they stand for the 
same subject, this explanation is false. If the man and 
horse disagree in a part of their essence, that particular 
in which each disagrees from the other is well called its 
differentia. If the man and the horse f/g/ec in any thing 
necessarily connected with their essence, [which is im- 
possible,] that particular is common to both, and there- 
fore not the proprium of cither. I suspect, that by the 
first they he meant man and horse — by the second they, 
men only, or horses only. Logic is a dry study, but you 
must bear with me. If I cannot make it easy, 1 try to 
make it entertaining. But if the above passage about 
the proprium stands, I may, for aught I know, b e^ ^ x- 
pected to provide cntertainimiathocth fofUfeSn afiahorsc. ^ 
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P. 25. The example from Linnaeus undoes all that had 
been said before about Subaltern Genera and Species. 
Both words are applicable to the same things, according 
as they relate to cognate classes more or lefs compftheii- 
sive than themselves. But what says this Logician I 
“ In Linnaeus's arrangement, the animal kingdom is^ 
,'f thdSummum Genus. The Six Classes are Subaltern 
Genera. The 354 kinds arc the Subaltern Species, The 
6000 known species are the lowest species.” I leave 
any Undergraduate who has passed the Responsiones to 
correct him. The same blunder is repeated in the same 
page, when speaking *4* the vegetable kingdom. 

Chap. IV. 

Dejinition. 

'flic word subaltern genus is ignorantly used again, 
where he ought to have said the proximnni genus, p. 2B. 
i\s for tlici rules of Dcfluitiou, they are tnlcTubly translated 
from -Aldrich, only that ju^fo nunicro is rcndereil exact 
number j which is nonsense. It is a loose expression, and 
may be rendered snitahley nwdvrnte. It means in this 
passage lujithev too few nor too many. 

But what shall we say of ihc DojiniiioiKi tliemselves, 
proposed as patterns for young logicians ? 

A Parallelogram is a four-sided figure, whose oppo- 
site sides arc equal, and all its angles right angles.'* This 
a dehuition ! 

Perhaps he will quote in support of it The Elements of 
General Knowledge; in which case 1 must knock under, 
as I have only the authority of Euclid to oppose to him. 
Let us take one more, as a specimen of English. 
Geography is- the science which describes the globe as 
consisting of land and water, and their various inha- 
bitanU |jnd productions.” Try it how you wdll, I defy 
you to construe it. 
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Chap. V. 

The Predicaments I pass hastily over, only observing, 
that there is n^t the slightest use in treating of them thuf 
^upe^cially. It will not do to go through tliem at a hand* 
gallop — they may be as well (fitted altogether. In cast- 
ing my eye over p. 33, 1 perceive, under the predicament 
of Qmntityy that triangles, squares, 8cc. are (tffectiom 
^ of lines, surfaces, &c.” Wallis would have told him. 
Mathematical figures non sunt hujus locL As figures 
they belong to Quality, not to Quantity. They are qua- 
litates, because they answer to the question Quales, but 
not affections: he might as well have said moral tales.” 

Chap. VI. 

The chapter on Division gives as a 3d rule, what is only 

exemplification of the 2d. A pretty commentary this 
upon the art of Division ! 

PART ir. 

Chap. L 

Tlie second part opens with a declaration of two aw- 
ful truths : 

Man is a rational animat, 

A horse is not a rational animal. 

The horse is a truly noble animal, and, considering the 
great services he renders mankind, I can hardly think it 
generous in us to be continually upbraiding him with 
that want of reason, to which he never put up any pre- 
tensions. Examples to be sure must be had somewhere; 
and niy own tutor (who was a very dull man, but who 
was honest enough to learn what he took money to 
teach) always made his pupils scour the country in quest 
of them. To be sure, be kept the horse ready saddled in 
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the stable, for his own riding ; but then it was only in 
case of need. If he had time, he used to put something 
before us a little more indicative of the faculty of reason 
in himself. ^ % 

Still the propositions arc both unquestionably trut. 
The force of nature, liowevtr, could go no farther. The 
next is decidedly false. 

“ A Proposition consists of three parts or terms.*' 
Three terms iu a Proposition ! 

'' The subject and predicate of a Proposition taken to- 
get her arc called the extremes/* Why must they be 
taken iogethe/f Each of them is by itself called a Term 
or an Extreme, both names meaning the same thing. 

The subject is the leriii concerning which something 
is aftinned, denied, or doubted*" Or doubted ! What 
have wo to do here with doubting? Doubting is a state 
of the mind previous to any decision or judgment. A 
Proposition expresses an act of judgment already per- 
formed, or it is no proposition at all. You a teacher of 
Logic! You an Examiner! O shame I O shame I 
Again. The Copula is the term which connects the 
“ subject >vitli the predicate.” In the first lecture of the 
course which I attended, every fresh-man learnt enough 
to leach you better than this. 

In the same page he turns seriho into ego sum scribem, 
and tliis he calls resolving a nord into the ideas it con- 
tains. Any Student who has read Aldrich knows that 
it is merely resolving a verb into its component parts, 
the Copula and the Participle. 

** From such examples it appears, that we are not so 
“ much to regard the number of words in a sentence, as 
the ideas they stand for.” p. 42. Who, I should like to 
know, ever did ? I beg pardon : I think the purchasers 
of Mr. K.*s works must be an exception from the gene- 
ral rule. 
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Chap. IL 

A particular proposition denotes a limited number, 
an^the sigas prefixed are sumc, manj/J' Some and 
many limited numbers ! Perhaps this was only a slip of 
the pen. Denotes, liovvevcr, ‘is wrong. A proposition 
does not denote. A term denotes. He should have said, 
A particular projiohition has for its subject a common 
term, but predicates onh" of a part of it; which part is 
expressed by some, uum}', &c. 

But now coine.s the most extraordinary way I ever saw 
of making Logic easy. An indt iitiiic proposition in 
necessary matter iH|ual to a universal, /r>;’ [instead of 
i. e.] it is understood to eompreliend the whole sub- 
ject : it is equal to a particular pro[)osition in contingent 
“ matter, for [instead of i. o.] it is understood to relate 
only to a part.*’ p. 45. ^Vliat necessary matter is, and 
what contingent matter is, the learner may wonder and 
examine, but he will never find till he comes to p. 51, 
where the explanation is translated from Aldrieli. I say 
for is put instead of i, e. because for introduces a reason, 
and there is no reason given there. The reason for what 
is said does not come till p. 51. 

Nothing is more necessary to a learner than a preeisti 
notion of what is meant by the technical term Distributed, 
What is Mr, Kelt’s dcfinilioii ? 

‘‘ A term standing for the whole of a thing or subject, 
as it necessarily includes all the parts into which it can 
be divided, for that reason is said to be distributed,'' 
Very conlused and vague indeed. A term is said to l)c 
distributed in a proposition, when in that projiosition it 
represents not any portion merely, but every individual 
of the things properly denoted by it. 

Then follow the rules respecting the distribution of 
terms in the four Propositions, A. E. I. O. But these 
rules are to be taken upon trust, and learnt merely by 

D 2 
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rote, according to Mr. K. for he docs not offer si single 
demonstration of them, although he had only to translate 
one of the easiest pages, in point of Latin, ^f that ||opu- 
lar compendium, to which he owes so much. There is 
certainly close reasoning in the page ; which, I fear, is 
just as troublesome now, as Latin formerly was to the 
Examiner. 


Chap. IV. 

The same method is pursued in treating of the Con- 
version of Proposition. The rules are all taken from 
Aldrich, but the reasons of those rules are omitted; 
that being a popular treatise, and this, I suppose, truly 
esoteric. 

The chapter, however, is very clumsily, not to say igno- 
rantly, done. He says, there arc two sorts ol’ Conversion, 
and he gives us three. The last, viz. by contraposition, 
is omitted in Aldrich, as of little use. It is worthy of re- 
mark, however, as being the only method of converting 
a particular negative. Mr. K. has indeed given us the 
barbarous line, 

ast O per contra, sic fit conversio tola, 

in which be has betrayed, as usual, his ignorance of its 
meaning. It ought to have been either A, O per contra y 
&c. or, ns it commonly runs, fAxO per contra, &c. to 
shew that A and O are capable of this sort of eon version. 
He has left out A in his line, and yet the only examples 
he gives are of that proposition ; not one of O. This 
comes from what has been heretofore aptly called the 

unhappiness of compilation.” 

For my own part, I like old Wallis’s English lines 
best. 

E, I are simply turned: E, A by Ace. 

A, O are counter-put, in going back. 
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I'he last paragraph of this chapter, treating of co/i- 
tertible terms, has no business here. Its substance is 
taken frpin Wallis, who expressly says, that the doctrine 
of convertible terms is quite foreign to this part, [wo/i est 
hujus loci, 'I but belongs (as must be obvious to any re- 
flecting mind) to the first part of Logic. This also coined 
from the unhappiness of compilation.” W^c shall soon 
see that Mr. K. uses even the words Tsrm and Propo- 
sition as convertible terms. 

Chap. V. 

Opposition of Propositmis. 

Opposition, he says, takes place “ when two propo- 
‘‘ sitions having the same extremes diftcr either in quan- 
tity, or ill quality, or in both.” And yet in the same 
page he tells us, that disagreement in quality is essential 
to Opposition, properly so called. 

In subaltern propositions, a false particular follows 
a false universal.” p. 51. Thus for example: 

** Ail men are generous f is certainly a false universal; 
therefore, according to Mr. K. “ Some men are gene- 
“ rons” is false likewise. Well done Examiner 1 

In his examples of impossible in:itter, that is, where 
tlie extremes essentially disagree, he cleverly pronounces 
their agreement, as, All men are angels, 

PART III. 

Chap. I. 

Argument and Syllogism. 

Reasoning is that kind of evidence, by which one truth 
is inferred from others by just methods of argu- 
“ MENT.” p. 57. Tlicn follow two specimens of rea- 
soning, both of them Pelitiones principii ; i. e. proving 
a question per aque ignotum, or rather per ignotius. Here 
is the first of them. Xl^e other is just like it. 



jn homes are built hy men : 

AH cottages are houses; therefore 

All cottages are built hy men. ^ ^ 

His own account of Petitio principii, p. 84. is not a bad 
one. This takes place when an attempt is made to prove 
a Proposition by the same Proposition in other words, 
or by some reason that is equally uncertain and dis- 
puted.” He seems, however, to think it a commenda^ 
ble and ingenious attempt^ for he is perpetually at it, when 
he would give examples of Reasoning. Otherwise, how 
unaccountable this infatuation, with the sentence 'just 
quoted staring him in the face! But truly doth Fuller 
inform us, A wink is as good as a iiod to some people. 
There is a dulness w liich can see nothing, which can be 
taught uotliing. Query. Can it be made to feel ? I al- 
most despair eVen of that, since the ill success of Mr. 
Davison’s Remarks, 

7’herkfoiie, All cottages are hiiilt by men! 

Mr. K. after having used this proposition in the pre- 
ceding paragraph as an example of one which stands in 
no need of proof, is not ashamed to print this triish, 
and call it a Syllogism. How much better arc the ge- 
neral signs, A, B, C, than such examples ! 

The Major term [of a syllogism] is the Predicate.” 
The predicate of what? ‘‘The Minor term is the Sub- 
*^ject.'* Again I must ask, but ask in vain, The subject 
of wdiat ? 

The Major term is afterwards used to explain the Major 
premhsy and ihe Minor term to explain \\\e Minor premiss y 
although neither Major nor Minor term have been ex- 
plained themselves. Presently, how^ever,lic tells ns, “ The 
“ Major term of a Syllogism is therefore the predi- 
“ cate of the conclusion.” Therefore! For what? The 
whole is inextricable confusion. It may do Mr. K. no 



harm. But if a canditate were to give this account of 
things in the Schools, he would infallibly be plucked. 

Five out of the six principles, upon which syllogistic 
rcasoiing is founded, are traiislated from Aldrich ; but 
why not the sixth ? Was it because he could not ? It is 
just as necessary to be mentioned as the fifth, being ap- 
plicable to Negatives^ as that is to Affirmatives. 

Then follows a part, which I know not how to describe 
by its proper title. It strikes me as tlic most impudent 
and scandalous pretence of making Logic easj/, that ever 
was put forth since the art of puiring was invented. Al- 
drich gives twelve fundamental rules for the structure of 
the syllogism, with accurate demonstrations of them, by 
help of principles previously established. His whole sec- 
tion is a beautiful specimen of brevity, perspicuity, and 
correctness. Mr. K. also gives twelve rules. The first, 
second, third, fifth, sixth, seveatli, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth, are taken from Aldrich ; omitting all the reasons 
on which they rest: just as if one were to string together 
the forty-eight Propositions of the first book of Euclid 
witliout the Demonstviitions, and then call it lAking 
Mathematics Tlie fourth rule is not from Aldrich : 

nor, indeed, bh.uiild 1 ever have suspected it of coming 
from a rational animal. It runs thus : 

“ That syllogism is faulty, iu which the Middle term 

is not distributed in the premisses, but is distributed 
‘‘ in the conclusion.” The Middle term in the conclu- 
sion!! ! How very easy Logic is now made! Oh ! Mr. 
Kett! Mr. Kelt! does not the phantom of some rejected 
candidate haunt your midnight dreams, and cry aloud 
for vengeance! That you should be sitting with your 
cap on as an Examiner, while he stood trembling before 
you, and awaiting your sentence! Oh! the blindness, 
the wanton cruelty of Fortune ! 

The eleventh rule is one of his own too. If either 



of the premises be false^ so will be the. conclusion. 
Thus^ to use the favourite example, 

t * 

cAm. Every horse is an animal: 

Es. No man is uti animal ; therefore 
trEs. No man is a horse, 

1 suppose Mr. Kelt will allow the Minor premiss to 
be false. ]^ut then, according to his own rule, the Con- 
clusion must be false likewise. Therefore its Contradic- 
tory must be true. Therefore “ Some man is a horse'^ 
How degrading are his rules to his own species ! 

The twelfth rule is no rule. It tells us nothing. Per- 
haps he meant by it to express the sixth of Aldrich, a 
very important one ; and therefore, as was natural, omit-*- 
ted, in order to make Logic easy. 

^Chap. II, 

*^The various manners, in which the terms of any three 
propositions m.iy be stated, in order to make syllo- 
gisms, are determined by the different figures '' I leave 
this % speak for itself. 

V, 63. ** It is evident from the rules of syllogistic rea- 
“ soning before 'stated, that no other forms are conclu- 
sivc, except such as arc marked out by the following 
ternaries, &c.’' It is evident ! If it is, you have done 
all you could to make it not evident. For you have not 
given the demonstration of a single rule ; you have not 
given the applicalion of a single rule; you have not 
shewn why some legitimate Moods are excluded from 
each figure; and, by omitting Aldrich’s sixth rule, you 
have left the list open to fifteen additional Moods, which 
are excluded only by the operation of that rule. So 
much for your knowledge of Mood and Figure. 

Disdaining the A, B, C of Aldrich, Mr, K. will give 
us syllogisms of his own invention. But they' are mostly 
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of the Cracker kind : i.c. the Conclusion is a proof of 
the Minojr premiss, not the Minor prejiiiss of the Con- 
^^uion. other words, the connection between the 
^l^ldle term and one of the Extremes is less evident 
than the connection between the Extremes themselves. 

No passionate man is judicious: 

Evert/ phi iosopher is judicious \ therefore 
No philosopher is a passionate man. 

Again : 

j4ll frauds are forbidden hi/ law: 

Some trades are not forbidden by law ; therefore 
Some trades are not j'rauds. 

Would not a rational animal rather infer, that a philoso- 
pher was judicious, because he was not passionate; and 
that some trades were not forbidden bylaw, because they 
arc not frauds ? 


Chap. III. 

The Reduction of Syllogisms. 

‘‘ The first figure is therefore called direct or perfect, bc- 
cause all kinds of syllogisms may be proved in it.” Most 
of you to whom I address myself know this seiilcMice, 
like many otliers, to be made up of falsehood and non^ 
sense. Eirst, The Moods of the first figure are not called 
direct or perfect for the reason here assigned, but be- 
cause they are demonstrable by the Dictum dc omni et 
7iullo. Secondly, To talk of syllogisms proved in a cer- 
tain Mood is to talk nonsense. Propositions may be 
proved. 

He continues; “ In its four Modes the conclusions ne- 
cessnrily follow from the premisses ; but the Modes in all 
** the other figures are deficient */« some particulars \ there- 

G 
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fore they are called indirect, or imperfect." This is not 
nonsense, but it is wholly false. The coiiclusitaiis in all 
the Moods necessarily follow from the premisses ; the 
only inferiority in the Moods of the seconclT and 
figure is, that their conclusiveness is less evident: it is 
not capable of being demonstrated by the Dictum de 
Omni et nullo. For that purpose, and for no other, Re- 
duction is of use. 

No wonder that a writer, who knows not the use of 
Reduction, should be unable to explain its process. The 
two paragraphs about Reduciio ad Impossibile are ad- 
mirable specimens, in the way of Quintilian’s declaiming 
master, exirttrovy (TitwrrdK. Thc latter is deeply charged with 
nonsense. I would advise the young student not to ven- 
ture near it. 

In p. 69- Cesare is said to be reduced to Celarent “ by 
the simple conversion of the Major term'^ Some time 
ago he used Sj/llogimi, where tic ought to have used Pro- 
positioH ; now, in the place of Proposilion, he uses Term. 
Is it possible tliat such an one can know the meaning of 
either? But I am sick of all this. Reduction is the 
most useless park of School Logic : and, I presume, it is 
only made, if ever it is made, the subject of enquiry at 
our Examination, as the most expeditious method of as- 
certaining that the candidate has really studied a trea- 
tise of Logic in the regular manner. 

* Chap. IV. 

Hypothetical Syllogism. 

Crackers again ! 

If thc king be wise, the people are well governed r 
But the king is wise ; therefore 
The people are well governed. 
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Most loyd and convincing! I hope the people are as 
much satisfied of the Consequent, as I am of the Ante- 
cedAt. My only means, however, as I am not a courtier, 
of judging this Antecedent to be true, are deducing it 
from the Consequent ; a proceeding with which all Mr. 
Kelt’s readers are, I believe, by this time perfectly fa- 
miliar. 

N. B. An admirable example of tbis same kind may be 
seen, p. 71. which I omitted in its proper place: 

All helieven in Christ will be saved: 

Some Jeic's will not he saved; therefouk 

Sotne Jews arc not believers in Christ, 

P. 73 - I must copy the whole of tliis paragraph. ^‘To 
remove the Aiitocedeiit or Consequent in such cases, 
[i. e. Destructive Hypothetical reasoning,] docs not 
** merely signify the denial, but the contradiction of it ; 
for the denial of it, by a contrary Proposition, will not 
make a true Sj/llogism ; as for example. 

If evert/ man be goody then every gamester is good: 

** Hut no gamester is good ; therefore 

** A o man is good,*^ 

Who but Mr. K, would have attempted to draw that 
fcrcncc? 1 atfirm, notwithstanding bis high authority, 
that we may remove the Antecedent by denying the Con- 
sequent, as much as by contradicting it. Indeed, I do 
not know any writer who uses these words as diiferent in 
meaning, 'lo adduce a Contrary Proposition is to do 
more than to deny ; it is to disallow the statement of th^ 
adversary, and to advance one of your own. E. g. 

All writers on Logic will be read with profit* 

I deny that. 

Some writers on Logic will not with profit. 

fi 2 
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But if I say, ' 

No writer on Logic will be read with profit, 

C ^ 

I enter upon a new question. This, however, may be 
thought trifling — too obvious to require explanation. 
For every one surely secs, that the regular inference may 
be drawn in Mr. K.’s example from the premisses there 
stated, viz. “ Every man is not good:'" which is equi- 
valent to ‘‘ So^nc men are not goody I have proved the 
falsehood of the AnlccedciiL by deducing its Contradic- 

Chap. V. 

Of Compound and Defective Syllogisms, 

Speaking of an Enthymcm, he is bold enough to giv« 
the following example ; 

Rashness is a vice ; therefore 
Rashness is to be avoided, 

and thc'u adds, If we supply, Every vice is to be 
avoided^ as a Major terniy the syllogism will be eom- 
“ plete.” lie is nearly come to the end of his treatise, 
and lias not yet learned the diirereiicc between term and 
proposition, 

I have only to repeat to him, in the language of good 
Sir Hugh Evans, That divers philosophers hold the 
“ term to be parcel of the proposition f not one and the 
self-same thing. 

It is indeed unlucky for Mr. K. that, besides liaving 
** all the operations of the mind liable to tlicir respective 
defects,*’ he has not what Sir Hugh would call a 
** good sprag memory,” he can remember nothing in 
his prain.” I would be content to let him off all the 
three operations, if he minded what was told him a little 
better, or minded only what he had said liimself. With- 
out one or other of these faculties, however, the writing 
of books docs seem to me a species of rashness^ and 
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therefore, according to lus own irresistible enthymem, to 
be avoided, it was but a few pages back, p. 41. that he 
told ng a Proposition consisted of three terms^ whereas 
now he allows it only one! But 1 have learned some- 
thing by this puzzle. I never knew, till now, the exact 
meaning of a Teum-tuotter — aspcciesof animal, which 
had of late become so scarce, as to be considered almost 
extinct. Wc used to fancy him, r/wi/wn/ bipes implume^ 
pS Kxi STTif'llfiiyii diXTtKhVj otherwise he would not have travelled 
so far for what he could not carry home. But in future, 
1 believe, he must resign his title to most of these pro- 
perties : of one [ am sure I am at this moment depriving 
liim ; for whatever may he thought hereafter of his sci- 
ence! and his vP;, his Log/r 7nade east/ will certainly never 
cease to be a feather in his cap. 

A truet', however, to this trifling. The honest Cam- 
brian above mentioned was an Examiner as well as Mr. 
Kctl ; and I once had a design of sketching out a scene, 
compiled from Logic ?nade easj^, and a few other do- 
cuments of ccjual authority, by which the University 
might have brought the two rivals into comparison, each 
in their respective line ; Sir Hugh in Grammar, and Mr. 
K. in Logie. But my remarks have run out to such 
length aln'ady, that 1 must abandon this project, and 
leave it to the hands of some saucy Undcrgradcatc, who, 
I doubt not, will catch the hint, and dress it u[) with 
much better seasoning than 1 could prepare myself. 

I will only observe of this simple-hearted devourer of 
toasted chccsc, that, however meanly he might execute 
the task of educating his hopeful pupil, he does not 
make a parade of his services, and call upon the world 
to admire him ; and when desired to inflict a little disci- 
pline on a vain-boaster and a bully, he seems to tliink 
with reason, that it is admirable pleasures, and fery 

honest knaveries.*' 
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But wc have not quite done with the finthymcm yet. 
For au enthymematic sentence, he lets out the old hack- 

*AB‘tC¥tCTCf O^yilF fill ^vXUTTi «y. ® 

But his translation omits the only word which makes it 
enthymematic, 

O mortal, cherish not immortal rage. 

Why was he above following that popular book, which 
translates it for him, Morta/is ctim sis? ” 

Then follow some remarks, which every one will allow 
to be acute and original. 

“ If an Eiithymem be false, it is so because one of the 
premisses is false, or because the conclusion is not cor^ 
rect: as if any one should argue thus ; 

“ Man is an animal \ therefore 
A man can Jlj/, 

** Here the Consequent cannot follow from the Ante- 
cedent, unless it was granted that all animals can fly. 

The Enthymcm forms the most common kind of ar- 
gument both in writing and in conversation ; therefore 
“ attention to correctness in the application of it is highly 
** necessary.” p. 7 8. 

Does he mean to say, that there are two distinct causes 
for the falsehood of Enthymeins ? If so, he has given 
no example of the latter, which most required it. But 
what is meant by a false Enihynieyn ? By a fake Sj/llo- 
gism, we mean an inconclusive one ; not one which con- 
tains a false premiss. The same, one would think, would 
hold ot a false Enthymem. But there is in fact no such 
thing as an inconclusive Eiithymem: because one pre- 
miss being suppressed, it may always be considered as 
that proposition which is necessary to warrant the con- 
clusion. Therefore I cannot well see what dL false Enthy- 
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piem means. Mr. K. however talks of the conclusion not 
being correct, as a cause why an Enthymem is false. He 

accins to have no distinct idea annexed to any one word 
ol the sentence.* Yet he tells us, that Logic serves to 
“ dissipate the clouds of confusion, and to introduce the 
“Ji^t of order into the mind : it teaches men to make 
just distinctions between the various kinds of w'orda 
and 4 deas/’ &c. &c. I wish he would accompany his 
advertisements with an authentic list of cures. For iny 
own part, I generally feci more confusion, more uncer- 
Uiinty and embarrasment, after reading his attempt to 
explain a thing, than I did before. Thus, in the sentence 
above quoted, I suppose his meaning, if any, is this : If 
the Euthyniem is not correct, the conclusion is false; not 
that the Enthymem is false because the contusion is not 
correct; which seems to me to be either saying what is 
not true, or what has no meaning. For true and false 
belong properly to 'single Propositions. Combination* 
of Propositions arc correct or not correct. 

Now I am upon this subject. Jet me notice another 
passage in a different part of his book, where the same 
confusion prevails ; pardonable indeed in a boy, but dis- 
graceful in a man, who professes to dissipate the eloudii 
of confusion by the aid of Logic. He is speaking of 
Mallicmati<nans. They state Postulates, the truth of 
“ which, when once admitted, cannot afterwards be dis- 
puted.” p. 91. And in the same page again he speaks 
of ‘‘ Propositions deduced from Postulates.'* 

Now this shews that he is ignorant what a Proposition 
is. A Proposition affirms or denies. A Postulate begs, 
asks, requires. A Proposition must he cither true or false. 
A Postulate can never be either. The one is addressed to 
our understanding, the other to our will. We assent to 
the one, we consent to the other. Yet, because some 
colloquial words arc applied equally to each, such as 
granting, admitting, rejecting, denying, fair, just ^ reasonable, 
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&c. pco})le are apt to confound the matter still more, , 
and transfer to the one, words which deribte ideas pro- 
per only to the other. 

The importance of fixing these elementary notionf 
steadily and distinctly in the mind is incalculable. Mr. 
Kctt (whom [ eagerly quote when he happens 
right) truly says, it is the first step to accurate lcnQ.«- 

ledge.” How unlucky then that he should think of 
teaching Logie before he had taken that step himself ! 
The importance, I say, is incalculable. Tor these ideas 
being clearly discerned, serve as standards, by which a 
whole army is marshalled and arrayed; and, if ever the 
thoughts are thrown into confusion, become rallying 
points, round which the scattered forces collect gradually, 
and fall intoitheir proper places. Thousands of secondary 
and compound ideas, each with their corresponding 
terms, dej)eud upon one common primary idea, to which 
they all bear a certain affinity or relation. In some, this 
primary idea is the base of their composition ; in olliers it 
is a principal; in others a subordinate ingredient. Still 
it is a central point of action to all, and the moveiiuMits 
of these subordinate parties must be regulated by the 
situation of their superior. Those most essentially con- 
nected with it should be most rigidly confined. In pro- 
portion as they recede from the centre, more freedom is 
allowed, till at length the light troops, upon whom no 
stress is laid, may be allowed to range loosely about, to 
intermix with one another, and to scour the distant 
country. 

During a period of peace, indeed, a certain laxity of 
discipline is allow^ed to all. But at the sound of the 
trumpet, at the sight of an enemy, the moment close 
reasoning and argument are intended, we must call in 
these stragglers, and employ them in their peculiar office 
and duty. 

Thus, in the instance before mentioned, we talk of true 
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Hien, true sylloghrusj (rue lines, true appearance, true repre^ 
senfation ; to all of which cases, of course, /«/se may b« 
oppos^id : hut if we consider attentively, the word denote^ 
different ideas in each instance; e. g. honest meh,legi* 
timatc syllogismsy pofecl lines, real appearatice, exact repre* 
^i^hltftion, the genuine idea of truth not belonging pro* 
to any. And language, having a natural tendency 
towards this rambling, how necessary is it, to prevent 
surprise, that we should know beforehand both the right 
quarters of our men, and tlie favourite haunts into which 
they arc apt to stray ! The first of these points of in* 
formation Logic gives, especially in the part called the 
Categories, or Predicaments, and the Post-predicaments ; 
a very valuable part of the Organon, where the most 
fundamental and continually recurring ideas, vaguely .as 
they are coneeived in common life, have tbeir exact li- 
mits marked out, and the latitude of action, which must be 
allowed even in the strictest service, carefully prescribed. 

The doctrine is so important and so interesting, that I 
may he allowed perhaps to illustrate it by another image. 
Jt is with zi'ords as with monvif. Those who knoAV the 
Value of it best, arc not therefore the least liberal. VVe 
may tend readily and largely ; and although ibis be done 
quietly, and without ostentation, yet there is no harm in 
keeping an exact account in our private niemoranduin- 
book of the sums, the persons, and the occasions on 
which they were lent. It may be, we shall want them 
again for our own use; or they amy be employed by the 
borrower for a wrong purpose ; or they may liavc been so 
long in his possession, that he begins to look upon them 
as his own. In either of which cases it is allowable, and 
even right, to call them in. This can be understood, 
however, only of considerable sums, such as may draw 
after them some weighty consequences, according as they 

F 
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jsrc well or ill applied. Our loose cash \vc may dispose* 
oF, as others do, without calling ourselves or others to a 
serious account ; though even here, perhaps, a little dis- 
cretion will not be found amiss. 

If the analogy is perceived and allowed, no one will 
wonder why I recommend the study of the CategflMPWRf*’^' 
(including the Post-predicaincnts) as a most salutarjF^^ 
discipline of the mind. Indeed, I am persuaded, that a 
thorough acquaintance with the meaning of ten words 
of tlie kind there discussed will inform and improve its 
faculties more than ten volumes upon General Knowjedge, 
after the manner of Mr. Kett, even putting the errors of 
every sort out of the tjiiestion. 

Neither should this study be considered as extinguish- 
ing, or even restraining, the power of the imaginatioiir 
On the contrary, I am convinced, it will tend to invigorate 
its flights, and will enable it in its wildest excursions to 
grasp its prey more firmly : while to the more calm and 
methodical enquirer it will serve to unlock some of the 
golden stores of taste ; and to the gifted few, who are 
content to toil up the arduous steep, it will point the way 
towards that proud eminence, those supientuni templa sc- 
micf, from whence will burst upon their view delightful 
and glowing visions of philosophy. 

The subject is too captivating. I must now break 
from it, and resume a drudgery of which I am almost 
weary 

Before we quit the passage last produced from p. 78, 
let me observe, that the word Comlusion is used by Mr. 
K. in the sense of conserjaens^ not cunsequentia, as may be 
seen by a reference to p. 77- so that he cannot escape 
any part of my remarks by accusing me of having put a 
wrong sense upon the word. Indeed, if it were mejiiit 
to bear the sense of comequentia, his doctrine w ould only 
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4|moui]t to. this^ that the Enthymein is incorrect when 
its reasoning is incorrect;” by which explanation he 
would not gain much. 

Onffe for airof Enthymems of three terms. They are 
then only faulty when the premiss iimhrstood is more 
43 U,(gsj.ionable than the premiss expressed, or than the cow- 
^// 3 /ow. As if I should say. 

All believers in Christ will be saved: therefore 

!Some Jews are not believers in Christ. 

The absurdity of the reasoning is made manifest by 
putting forward the latent premiss, which will not bear 
the light. Nobody, at least, but Mr. Kctt would be hardy 
enough to advance the following as a process of reasoning ; 

All believers in Christ will be saved : 

Same Jews will not he saved; therefore 

Some Jews are not believers in Christ. 

Vid. Logic made easy, p. 71- 

Induction. 

Induction is a process which required particular ex- 
planation : for a vulgar opinion prevails, that Lord Bacon 
first introduced lliis method of reasoning, and that it su- 
persedes the use of the Aristotelic Syllogism, induction 
is cerlainl}" the method by which Principles arc to be 
acquired, which Aristotle knew, and said as distinctly as 
Lord Bacon. Aristotle’s fault is, that he assumed his 
principles too hastily ; and the folly of the Schoolmen 
was their supposing, that what he assumed principles, 
they must implicitly receive. Hence, in Physics espe- 
cially, the progress of science was hindered, if not alto- 
gether slopped. The professed object of enquirers in 
that study was to reconcile the phaniomena of nature 
with some previously received dogma, the truth of which 
it was a kind of philosophical heresy to question. And 

F ? 
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thus the speculations of the most ingenious men served 
rather to bind ll\e error, if it was an error, fSster upon 
mankind,. and to wind it round with more subtle and in- 
tricate threads of perplexed reasoning. Just as when a 
physician, having mistaken a case, brings to the treat- 
ment of it some false preconceived notion, and endea- 
vours to twist every thing into a conformity witlfTfB" 
own first opinion, matters go on much worse than 
patient had been left alone to the suggestions of common 
sense and of bis own feelings. Sometimes, indeed, na- 
ture would break through these bandages of ignorance, 
and do her own work. Of this we have some 'noble 
examples, in the first Bacon, in Copernicus, and a few 
others. 

No one, however, till the iinmorlal author of the No- 
vum Organon, ventured to renounce his allegiance alto- 
gether to this mieonstitulional and usurped authority. 
He planned an entire revolution in tlie wliole fabric and 
economy of the state. He may be regarded as ilie in- 
heritor of sonic antiquated mansion, upon wliich, from 
its first building, its successive owners had neither iiiado 
hor attempted any improvement; but had only sought, 
by temporary expedients, to keep it weathcr-tlght, and 
hand it down as little altered as they could to their next 
descendants. Despising the ignoble woik of patching, 
propping, and plaisteriiig over. He determined upon a 
vigorous and decisive measure. He was unwilling to 
trust the interested and prejudiced surveyors of the old 
school; and accordingly he made a thorough inspecaion 
of the state of the building, from top to bottom, him- 
self; when, finding the foundation unsound, the main 
beams ill laid, the timbers rotten, the roof falling in, 
the apartments and passages aiikwardly contrived and 
inconvenient, he made up his mind at once to pull the 
whole to pieces, and to begin, as well as he was able, a 
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new edifice from the ground. He ha^d laid in a large 
stock of matcriaU himself, before he. made known his 
chief design. lie then redoubled his diligence, and, 
pointing out* the likeliest places, and the best way of 
searching, he called upon his friends to help him in 
bring! iig together what he wanted. 

"*"**^ill, for a time, the family were worse lodged than 
u'iljDre. Temporary sheds were rim up, which did 
not stand the first winter. Many people made heavy 
complaints of his want of reverence for anti(j|uity, and 
for the judgment of those who had gone before him. 

The old house was good enough for his ancestors ; and 
** why could not he remain contented with it?*' Some 
lauglied at his temerity, and exulted in any little failure 
of his new undertaking; others shook their heads, and 
prtMlicled that no good would come of it to the neigh- 
bourhood round. M any were seen, especially the pension- 
ers and liang('rs-oii of the old family, raking still among 
the ruins for little scraps and fragments of worn-out ma- 
terials, which they fancied must be better than any that 
could ])(* made now-a-days. Some were even so infatu- 
ated, that tlu*y preferred boarding up for themselves, 
among the tottering ruins, a frail, leaky outhouse to 
lodge in, that they might shew their contempt of the 
new-fangled habitations he was preparing for their use. 

This slate of things, however, did not last long. The 
new materials were found in general so inucli superior 
to the old, that common sense forced people into an 
approbation and preference of them. The builders em- 
ployed grew every day more expert in their business: 
hands came in fast ; and the work went on briskly. 
In the mean time the illustrious owner and master-work- 
man died, leaving hi& unfinished work a legacy to his 
friends and countrymen. They were not insensible to 
its value, and in general acted upon the plan he. had 
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sketched out for them. Nevertheless, it was not till the 
time of the great Newton that we could be said to have 
a house to live in. It was then that all the main parts 
of the building might be considered as put ^ut of hand ; 
though much remains now to be done, inside and out, up- 
stairs and down, and we are still in mortar. 

Now, lest any of you should suppose that I have for- 
gotten what I was about, (and in truth this building 
been a longer job than I intended or expected myself,) 
let us consider whether the view thus taken may not 
help to correct some vulgar prejudices. Those among 
you who are at all acquainted with Lord Bacon’s works, 
and with the progress of philosophy in this country du- 
ring the seventeenth century, will not be at a loss to find 
some meaning in every sentence of my prolix story. 

The- principal meaning, however, is this. That both 
Aristotle and Bacon laboured in the same cause; and 
mankind make the same use now of the labours of the 
latter, which they heretofore did of the former. They 
reason from the principles which he, and those who fol- 
lowed in his school, established. If any dispute oc- 
curs in physics, it is considered at once settled, when ei- 
ther party traces his doctrine to one of these first prin- 
ciples., The law of Gravitation, the laws of Optics and of 
Hydrostatics, are as much the dogmas of the modern 
school, as any of the most exploded errors of the ancients 
were of theirs. That nature, for instance, abhors a va- 
euum. That nothhig is heavy in its own place. And al- 
though we boast of our emancipation from all arbitrary 
authority ; yet, I believe, in practice it would be found, 
that no man’s reasoning would now be listened to, which 
was inconsistent with those principles. He would be 
laughed at as a simpleton, or shunned as a heretic. Do 
not, however, mistake me. The new system is undoubt- 
edly, in every respect, a better built edifice ; and it would 



be folly to compare it ia grandeur, in solidity, in coflte* 
nience, with that which it has superseded. It will bear 
lookmg into^in all its parts. It is, moreover, so con- 
trivctl, as to be capable of boundless enlargeinctit and 
iniprovemcut. And the inhabitants feel it worth their 
Malice to employ all their capital in completing, in sup* 
^)ortiiig, ill furnishing, and adorning it. 

much for the Induction of Modern Philosophy, 
as contrasted with that of Aristotle. I do not hesitate 
to join with those who call the one hasty, scanty, and 
unsatisfactory; the otlicr cautious, full, and convincing. 
Tlie merit of sagacity, however, I cannot confine to the 
moderns. Considering the means he had, Aristotle seems 
to me to have outdone them* 

And so much also for the confused notion, that Induc- 
tion has superseded the use of Si/llo^ism, or that they at 
all enter into competition with each other. (Vid. p. 12. 
of this Pamphlet.) 

The method, indeed, of Induction itself may be coiisi* 
dered as a syllogistic act of the mind, in which the ge- 
neral principle elicited forms the Conclusion, The Mi- 
nor premiss states, tliat a certain property belongs to a 
number of individuals, which have been examined; and 
the Major premiss (which is latent, and always the same, 
whatever subject we* may be employed about) declares, 
that whatever property belongs to these individuals, be- 
longs to the wliole class of which they are members, 
1 ^ 0 thing can be more terse or perspicuous than Aldrich’s 
account of it. In quS, ponitiir quantum opus est de 
singulis, ct dcindi assumilur de universis.” I do not 
like his mode of resolving it into a Syllogism. I think, 
the mode above stated much simpler and clearer. ^ 
Now the jut of the question, in reasoning by Induction, 
always lies in the Major premiss. And the imperfection^ 
of tiiis mctliod is, that no rule can be given how many 
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individuals we must examine^ before we are authorized 
to consider them as equivalent to the whole class. Qiian- 
turn opus esl is vague and indetinitc. Hencg.tire Conclu- 
sions in Experimental Philosophy are never absolutely 
certain; at least no line can be drawn, within which we 
can say the number of experiments is not suffici«i?f|^ 
and beyond which the number is sufficient to warraijt^ 
the Conclusion. A process of that kind may be consi- 
dered, howevcM’, as a sound Topical St/l/ogwn ; the Con- 
clusion always possessing the same degree of probability 
which tlie- Major premiss had. Further investigation 
may lead us to discover the falsehood of that Major [)re- 
tniss, and then, of course, the Conclusion must be aban- 
doned. 

There is, however, a species of Induction, which is 
called Peffect, in opposition to the other, which is called 
Impofect, In Perfect Induction the Minor premiss 
enumerates every indix idiud of the class iiiider considera- 
tion. Of course the Major premiss cannot be disputed, 
and the (Conclusion is ncit probable o\\\y cerUtin, The 
Syllogism, in that case, is Demonstrative^ and is treated 
of accurately in his latter Analytics. Tliis method, how- 
ever, can rarely be employed. If the class of which we 
are speaking is a natural species, it is impossible, for 
their number is unlimited. It may be practised with 
classes whose numbers are limited, as the planets, the 
quarters of the globe, the seasons, &c. It is then tedious 
in form. For if the Minor premiss be established, to 
state the Major premiss and the Conclusion would be su- 
perfluous. 

What Induction is in all other subjects of reasoning, 
that Example is in human conduct. It is common to treat 
the two heads as distinct. They are, in fact, the same 
process ; but the ExVimple is less conclusive, because hii- 
man conduct is less subject than other things to iixed 
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laws."^ Hence the Major premiss is more questionable^ 
but the for ill of reusoiiing is the same. As good a spe- 
cimen as any b given Arist. Rhcl. i, c. ii. 7. 

AH who demand a hodj/-guard meditate tjjrann^: 

J^iofii/siiis demands a body-guard ; therefore 
^^iontjsius meditates tyranny. 

If tlic Major premiss is disputed, we must su])port it; 
by * Induction of particulars \ as, Pisistratiis, Tlieagcncs, 
&c. 

Thus diffuse have I been, in order that you may judgg 
]iow stupidly and confusedly Mr. K. has managed this 
part. He says, induction pursues two different me- 
‘‘ thods; 1. by advancing from partienLar instanecs to a 
“ general conclusion ; <2. from parts to the whole.” They 
are, in fact, both tlie same. The only differences that 
can he established in the methods of induction are those 
above pointed out, viz. Perfect or Imperfect ^ according to 
the number of parts specified; induction or Example, 
according to the sul)ject-inattcr of the reasoning. 

Hcnec too may be perceived wliy reasoning by Induc- 
tion is sometimes caUed reasoning by Analogy. For Ana- 
logy is the resemblance or the sameness of ratios. Tlius, 

A : B : : C : D 

• 

If that proportion be allowed, whatever Relation can be 
shewn to subsist between A and B, the same may be con- 
cluded of C and D. The same Relation may also he con- 
cluded of the equal multiples or the equal parts of these 
quantities. But if we depart from the Category of Quan- 
tity, the application of this reasoning becomes less con- 

* vSuch is the proper meanings of the word Iiiduetion. Mr. K. I sec uses 
it incorrectly ; e. ** Induction particular instances to a {general con- 

** elusion.*' This error is pardonable, for it is of no {^reat importance, and 
he h4S many to keep him in countenance. 

G 



rinsive; at least the establishment of the Proportion, 
wliirh is the Major premm, is more diflicult. For tliere 
may be one point or several points of Relation between 
A and B, the same zeith one or several between C fitnd 
But this will not authorize us to infer that all their points 
of Relation are the same. 

Let us try the case above given under Example^ 

Pisistratus : Athens : : Dionysius : Syracuse 

The Relation in which they arc known to agree is, that 
they each demand of their citizens a body-guard. From 
this Relation is inferred the item, that eachdoc& 

it with the same motive, to establish a tyranny. 

No one, when reasoning in morals, is supposed to lay 
down his Major premiss as strictly universal ; or to affirm, 
that the Proportion is absolute, extending to a simi- 
larity in all possible Relations between the respective 
terms. But we do affirm, when reasoning by Analogy, 
tliat the similarity of one or several Relations being 
known to exist, is a presumption or proof of the simi- 
larity of others yet unknown. And hence, as in the case 
ot Induction, if our Major premiss is disputed, we must 
support it by enumeration of particulars ; that is, by 
shewing several instances in which the known Relation 
and the unknown Relatioti co-exist whence we infer the 
probability, that they are united always. 

But I must be cautious how I enter upon this wide 
field— a field in which I could long expatiate with plea- 
sure, were it suitable to my present purpose, and not 
likely to repel instead of attracting readers. Let me con- 
clude, therefore, this part with observing, that the writer 
of Logic made easy has omitted to state that which con- 
stitutes the chiet boast of Aristotelian Logic, namely, that 
all these methods of reasoning, by whatever name they go, 
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Enthym^tn, Sorites, Induction, Analogy, Example, or un- 
der whatever disguise of language they may pass, //y- 
pothetical, Disjunctive, Causal, 8cc. are resolvable into 
the* form 8f the Pure Categorical Syllogism, 
When reduced to this fonii, their validity is tried by the 
.^UjJes already laid down for Mood and Figure. In one 
or other of these Moods tlie reasoning, if sound, must 
find a place. If it be in any of the Imperfect Moods, 
it may be reduced to a Perfect Mood. And the va- 
lidity of the Pet feet Moods is demonstrable by the iniine- 
diate application of the Dictum de ojuni bt nul- 
Lo;” which Dictum, therefore, is the Nucleus of the 
whole system. 


Chap. VI. 

Sophisms or Fallacies. 

Before the time of Aristotle, there was no complete sys- 
tem of Formal Logic, by which the vanities of the So- 
phists miglit be convicted and exposed in a summary w'ay. 
The irregular modes of speaking, continually practised 
in common conversation, served as a thicket and cover, 
to which they could easily betake themselves, and baffle 
all the sagacity of tlieit pursuers. The phraseology in 
which they expressed their meaning, was sanctioned by 
the idiom of their language and by general use. Why 
then, they might say, should they be driven from that 
mode of speaking, and be made to adopt one compara- 
tively dry, formal, and jejune.^ 

Thus, while they kept to their own way of stating 
things, the silly were captivated, the stupid were con- 
founded, the wise were often obliged to retire, incapable 
of exposing them to the contempt tlicy deserved, and to 
rest satisfied with the consciousness that they possessed 
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the truth tlicmselves, although they could not succeed 
in dctccaing and extcnninating the falsehood of others. 

It is to Aristotle wc owe that sptem of arranging words, 
by wliich all possible assertions may be ibade, and yet 
made in such a way, that, if any fluw exist in the con- 
nection of those assertions, it must become apparentjiyu» 
common sense. The Pure Categorical Syllogism is that 
test which 7io false reasoning can stand. 

And yet this very form is sometimes employed for the 
purpose of concealing that fraud which it was meant to 
render impracticable. And truly it does render it im- 
practicable, if the laws of the Syllogism be well under- 
stood, and rigidly enforced. 

The fundamental rule, against which all fallacies of 
language olVend, is, that the Si/llogls?n must invariably co?i- 
sist of three Terms only, and of three Propositions only. If 
any ambiguity exist in one of the Terms, or in the con 
struction of one- of the Propositions, that Term is really 
not owe Term, biU/a^o Terms; that Proposition is really 
not one Proposition, but two Propositions : and, conse- 
quently, the Syllogism having four Terms or four Pro- 
positions is apparent only, and not real. 

Mr. Kett gives no such view of this matter. He tells 
his. reader, after the example of all old treatises, that 
there arc six Fallacue Diciionis, and seven Fallacicc extra 
Dictionem, giving a formal list of each. I wish my 
reader would refer to this chapter, and he will perceive 
what it is to make Logic easy. Mr. K. sherks the se- 
cond, fifth, and sixth of the first sort ; he gives no notice 
when he enters upon the second sort, of which he omits 
•the fifth and seventh, and throws the others out of their 
order, treating the tw'o first, last. The absurdities and 
mistakes are besitles numerous. 

Under Fallacia uEquivocationis, he has this inexplica- 
ble nonsense. 
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“ To this C(7Msemay be attributed many syllogisms that 
are faulty, [syllogisms attributed to a cause !] became 
they have an anceps medium; either heenme tlie "Middle 
term is taken twice particularly .... or because the 
terms of the conclusion arc not taken in the same sense 
'^tJwath in the premisses and in the conclusion.'^ p. 81. 

Old Mcncdeinus exclaimed upon a luucli slighter oc- 
casion, 

nua* sunt dicta iti stultum, oandox, stipes, asinus, pluml)ous. 

In ilium nihil potest : cxsiipcrat ejus slultitia hire omnia. 

The true doclrine is plain enough. The Middle term 
is anihiguous if it be not once distributed, as much an 
if it be an ecjui vocal word. 

Kovvtakc an example of Fallacia Compositionis, Be- 
** cause the Scripture says, that as there was a decree 
from Augustus, that all the world should he taxed, 
therefore America was included.” The clulness that 
could lead liiin to produce this for an example of Valta^ 
da Compositionis is inconceivable, after having iiimsclf 
j)laced a similar fallacy under liqaivocation, Tlie term 
world is equivocal; it is not used in a divided seme first, 
and tlicn in a compoundcd,sense, 

JNow for Fallacia Divisionis, This, he says, takes 
place when that which is expressed in a compound sense 
is inferred in a divided one.” His own example will 
run thus : 

The Planets are seven: 

Jupiter and Saturn are Planets; therefore 

Jupiter and Saturn are seven. 

Surely every one must see that Planets, the Middle term, 
is the word in which the fallacy lies; and yet its second 
meaning is inferred, is it, Mr. Kelt? What an unfortu- 
nate propensity you labour under, to put the Middle term 
into the Conclusion! Vid. p«23. Something perhaps 
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is owing to Aldrich's Latin : Quando datum in sensu 
“ coinposito sumilur in diviso datuMy expressed, sumi^ 
fury inferred ! How hard that popular treatise is to 
construe ! 

Now for 'Non causa pro causa. Having given the ex- 
ample in Aldrich about Astrology, he says in the^ti^^ 
, paragraph, A branch of this sophism .... may be cx- 
eiiiplificd by the credulity of persons of former times, 
who maintained, that comets and eclipses were the 
“ causes, or necessary forerunners .... of disasters,” &c. 

^ The very example already produced. What does this 
mean ? Is it absolute infatuation ? 

Towards the close of this precious chapter, he says, 
in substance, p. 87, The best method of avoiding so- 
phistry, is to cow«c/tT whether or not we are disputing 
W'ilh a sophist; and (what is strangest of all) to con- 
** sider whether he be competent to conduct us lo the 
** truth he professes to investigate,^^ I do not wonder at 
his not knowing the dillurcnce between investigating and 
syllogizing; hut as to competency being any criterion of 
a sophist, Aristotle, if he ever read him, would have 
taught him better; ^ey, xotra ritv he 6 ?itKTtK 04 

2i, 9v tutru Tfly xetr^ tkv i^uvx/ictv. Rhet, i. i. 4, 

The last paragraph is perhaps taken from his Cmily. 
It has nothing whatever to do with Logic. It is a touch 
of the sentimental. 

** The fallacies that have been explained arc not 
« those only against which we ought diligently to be 
upon our guard. There are others that may be more 
likely to seduce us from truth; such as self-love, uu- 
reasonable prejudice, party spirit, pride, indolence, and 
** the various passions of the heart. It is of little use fr>r 
** the student to be a proficient in the rules of Logic, if 
he submit himself a prey to those enemies to sound 
judgment, ”&c. &c. 8tc. p, 87. 
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Let us only suppose a Professor of Geometry to ad# 
dress his class, at tlie close of a course of lectures, in a 
similar strain. 

And noW, gentlemen, let me observe to you, that the 
linos and angles hecn considering are not 

,^hosc always which you will have to meet with in the 
superficies of life. Let me advise you to avoid those 
curves and spiral Avindings, in wdiich the ablest Mathc- 
muiicians luive been lost; especially that osculating 
circle, which may seduce even the wisest among you, 
** and bring after it incalculable mischief. Gentlemen, 

** keep to the rectangle. It will be in vain even that you 
aspire after the jiarabola, the hyperbola, or the ellipse, 
‘‘ if you suffer yourselves to be tickled by the tangents 
of low desire. Tlic vertex of the cone, be assured, will 
** be unsteady, unless its base be firm. It will be of liU 
tie use, &c. &c. &c.” 

After this manner, how many pages might be filled! 
But let me not be thought to insinuate, that the author 
himself supposed this to be a part of Logic. No. It is a 
part of the trade. Many a fond mother is captivated by 
this miserable cant. 

Before I quit this subject of fallacies, let me observe,' 
that the ordinary examples are seldom of much use to the 
learner. The fallacy is too obvious : it is detected al- 
ready, by being thrown into the form of a syllogism. The 
real fallacy is such an ingenious mixture of falsehood and 
truth, so entangled, so intimately blended, that the false- 
hood is, to use a chemical phrase, held in solution. One' 
drop of sound Logic is that test, which instantly disunites 
them, makes the foreign substance visible, and precipi-* 
tales it to the bottom. If any one would see a beautiful ‘ 
course of experiments of this sort, let him read Chilling- 
worth against Knot. ' 
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Kett is but a sorry Chemist In this way. He calk 
the following a concealed fallacy, p. 79. 

“ Water freezes in Russiuy in Germany, in France, and 
in England; therefore, water freezes in all parts of the 
“ world” 


Chap. VIL 

Method, and its Application. 

From this chapter I shall quote three paragraphs, 
leaving them to the consideration of those whom they 
most concern. The first is for the Professor of Botany. 

We may know superficially what plants are; but it 
is by the information which the study of Botany.givcs, 
that vve become instructed in the component parts of 
" any one, and distinguish its respective pointals, stamens, 
and class” 

The next is for the Header in Mineralogy, 
o W e may likewise have a vague 7iotion of a mineral ; 
^ but it is by the study of Mineralogy \vc become ac- 
quainted with the fourfold division of minerals into 
" earths and stones, which form one class ; and salts, in- 
flainmablos, and metallic substances, which form the 
remaining three classes. This is analytic method, and 
^ is called the method of invention.'^ 

The last is for the Professor of Poetry. It may serve 
to dissipate the clouds of confusion from his lectures. 

" In Poetry, some regard to the order of ideas is ne- 
cessary : even in an ode, the most desultory of all its 
species, the poet must conform to that arrangement of 
ideas, which the description of each object requires : with- 
out such regard to method, his description will have 
neither force to strike, nor beauty to charm his readers/' 
..These arc given as brief specimens how easy other 
things, as well as Logic, may be made by a man of true 
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genius. It is a species of writing, however, vKich is 
seldom understood, till we have thoroughly learnt in some 
other way that subject which is thus facilitated, Yott 
wil^iiot thet^fore take it amiss if I advise you to put off 
the easy method till you have learnt the hard one. I have 
had some experience in books myself, and I have uni- 
fbriiily met with disappointment from such books as 
these, whenever I have been desirous of casing iny mind. 
On some other occasions I admit their use is great, and 
the want of them may be truly embarrassing. It is the 
only consolation which I can offer to the purchasers of 
the works I have been just considering, and liappy may 
they think themselves that they have this alternative; 
more es[)ccially in the case of treatises on Logic, where 
nothing but instruction to the understanding is expected. 
For if they fail in this one object, they have nothing left 
that can redeem them ; and I see no reason why they 
should not be tried by a law taken from the stern code 
of Parnassus, 

Si paullum tummo dccessit, vergit ad imum, 

PART IV. 

Chap. I. 

The Application of Logic to Literature and Science, 

I do not mean to say much of Mr. Kelt in this part. 
Wc differ toto cfclo in our primary notion of Logic. H% 
says, Logic has Reason for its guide.*' p. -f, on the 
contrary, have always looked upon Logic as the guide for 
Reason, His notion, however, is perfectly consistent 
with what he observed of the Jirst operation of the mind, 
[Vid. p. 10, of this pamphlet, where the reader will see as 
curious a specimen o/ .Simple Apprehension as he ever met 
with.] As that was made for the sake of the first part of 
his Logic, so Reason was naturally enough intended for 
the whole treatise. 

n 
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Another point of difference between us is this. He 
says, The descriptive, the figurative, and tlie sublime, 
“are regulated by its la^^.s,” i. c. the laws of Logic. 
Now all these matters, according to my notfen, are qhite 
out of its jurisdiction*. 

Let me now proceed to explain very briefly some of 
the notions concerning Logic, which have been long fa- 
miliar to my mind. 

In the first place, Logic, as it is generally taught, is 
rather an Art of Language than an Art of Reason. Its 

* As I take my leave here of made casy^ I may as well jjive a short 
account of the rest of that treatise. 

In Chap. 11. Mr. K. praises Paley highly an<l ileservcdly; but I should 
hardly have expected to hear that it was a rare eoiiibination of faculties to 
be cuntte without precipitation, or argument alive without J'rivohusnes.v. 
Such, however, was Paley. His Kvi.leiieos, Mr. K. observes, exhibit that 
harmony of parts, in which consists the essence of truth. He proceeds ; “ It 
** is this harmony of many pat ts, ?\\ cuuspiriug to form a «:ra)»d whole, 

which stamp the Christian religion with the seal of indiyputahle. and per. 
** feet veracity, evinces its divine origin, and entitles it to the hom.age of 
<< mankind.’* I cannot agree with him, but 1 am still a Christian. 

The C’hapter on Loeke is the best in the book. Hr seeu>'> r<‘ally to have 
read Locke’s Essay, although to have read it more fiom a desire to write 
About it than to think about it. One ground of his respect for it is, that 

it has been published in nmnerniis editions.” In p. 101, I fancy 1 hear 
some other person’s voire, not Mr. Kelt’s j but I cannot tell who-e. That 
part is plain and sensible. Wlvn it is said, [p. lOl).] “ that the E-siy forms 
** a system of sublime philosophy relative to one of the most » nrtous subjects 
•• that can occupy the attention of the logical student," I am sine 1 hear 
him again. 

As for the rest, I would advise the reader to stop here. If he is hrnt upon 
going on, as 1 have been the road myself, I can give some directions. 

There is a tolerable piece of smooth turf, over which >ou may ranter 
Agreeably enough, from p. 1 1 1 . to p. 116, done at little expenre to the au- 
thor, AS the materials were wheeled in' chiefly from the Life of Baron. 
After that it grows much worse, till at length -you get into verj^ bad gallop- 
ing ground indeed — a dark, narrow, winding, stony, Devonshire lane, of 
the author’s own mending, with large lumps, surh as Met aphj sirs, Ontology, 
Psychology, lying in the middle of the way, without any attempt to break 
them, and the hedges on each side so high and luxuriant, that you know 
not where you are going. Presently, however, through the boughs, you 
see some capital letters, which, upon coming nearer, are found to be the 
sign of the Parish Clerk's house, close to the church -yard gates where you 
may dismount. There is an Advertisement at the church-door, which you 
may read or not, as you please. 
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business Is to make words subservient to the purpose of 
com mill] icating our opinions and reasonings to one 
anotlicr. In» this character alone Logic considers Ian* 
guage. It excludes all tliat is addressed to the fancy or 
the feelings ; all that constitutes the grace, the beauty^ 
the variety, the harmony, the elegance of composition. 
It confines itself strictly to the Understanding. Even 
those expedients, which the closest reasonors must adopt 
ill practice, in order to gain attention, and to make im- 
pression on their hearers, arc foreign to pure Logic. It 
never seeks to please, its sole aim is to instruct. 

An argmnent then, framed according to the strict rules 
of Logic, would bo firm and solid, but if nothing else 
wore added, it would be unfit for use. It is the shell 
merely, the strong-jointed frame-work, upon which the 
ornamental, and many even of the useful parts, will be 
surmounted ai'tcrwards, according to the design of the 
edifice, and tin? taste or fancy of the architect. Let us 
not then turn from this necessary though elementary 
part of literature. If we arc too squeamish to handle 
this cheerless and meagre skeleton, wc may talk indeed 
of the beautiful contrivance of lacleals and absorbents, of 
nerves, veins, arteries, and muscles; wc may admire, and 
even examine, the texture of that membrane with which 
the wdiolc body is enveloped ; but it will be all talk^ the 
prattling of a superficial sciolist, who is for ever iialde to 
place his arteries where his veins should he, his vessels 
where they have nothing to carry off, his nerves where 
they can have no sensation, and his muscles where they 
can have no play. It will be time enough to hide the 
bare ribs with their decent clothing, when the purpose for 
which they were exposed to the eye is fully answered : 
when we shall have acquired so perfect and fimiliar a 
knowledge of their situation and use, that the swell and 
action of the muscles, and the graceful covering of the 

u a 
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skin, shall not hide them from our mind, although the 
view of them may be intercepted from the eye. To act 
otherwise is to begin entirely at the wrong end. Tb at- 
tempt to rig the vessel before he sees that her main 
tinibers are sound, is a sort of ship-building of which an 
Englishman should be ashamed. 

Of the various purposes then which Language may 
be made to serve, the first in order and in utility is 
that which Logic regulates. This may be placed at one 
extremity of tlie series. At the other extremity is Poe- 
try, wliere language, as well as thought, is made subser- 
vient to the production of a refined pleasure. The several 
gradations of the scale between these extreme points are 
occupied by the various branches of Rhetoric, taking Rhe- 
toric in its most extensive signification as the art of good 
writing. To demonstrate the reason of those principles 
which conduce to the end of good writing, to shew how 
they depart, and why they depart, from the rigid laws of 
Logic, is one of the most grateful services which philo- 
sophy can render to polite literature. When we measure 
these anomalies, as they may be called, by that stand- 
ard, we better know how to estimate their propriety, their 
congruity, their relative force, and their utility. The 
doing of this, I admit, belongs to the province of Rhe- 
toric, but without Logic it cannot be done. 

There is, moreover, an advantage in this study, more 
plain, indeed, and homely, but which I mention with a 
sincere and serious conviction of its use, that it wiR keep 
you from writing notiseme. Considering how much of 
the literature of this age, and of every age, is tinctured 
with that ingredient, 1 cannot think it a purpose foreign 
to education, to discipline a young mind in such a way 
as shall give it a quick perception of so disgraceful a fault : 
and 1 am not afraid even of contradiction, when 1 affirm, 
that the practice of analysing argumentative passages 
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into the ftyllogiitic elements of which they are composed, 
will breed a habit of attention to the solid contents of 
every thing wjj^ich is heard or read. Would any man, for 
instance, who had learnt Logic in the plain way in which 
it is now taught in Colleges, have committed to paper 
such a sentence as this? By considering the peculiarities 
of language, the various kinds of words and ideas, the 
generalization and abstraction of ideas, the nature of 
definition, division, and method, they [Lord Bacon and 
Mr. Locke] have shewn that these topics are essential 
to the consideration of Logic ; and that Aristotle, bif ana* 
lysmg them with precision^ and discussing them at large, 
fanned the most accurate conception of the operations of 
the human mind, and built his system upon the solid 
ground of right reason.” {Logic made easy^ p. 10.) 
There are a hundred such passages in the works of the 
same author; it is the general character of his style. 
The extracts made by Mr. Davison are chiefly selected 
by him for the erroneous statements which they contain. 
If he had extended his criticism to this part, his work 
must have been more than double its present size. 

I will produce one more from the popular' novel, enti^ 
tied Emily, A father is recommending to his daughter 
the habit of self-command ; and dates his letter, I be- 
lieve, Lorton House, 

Self-command exercises its noblest office, when it en- 
** ables us to maintain the dignity of our nature as intel- 
'j^igent beings, by establishing the empire of reason over 
the passions. It renders a person the master of himself 

under all the various circumstanc^.9 of life It 

" gives an effectual check to all the vicious propensities of 
envy, malice, and anger/' (Emily, vol. ii. p. 60.) The 
poor colonel has so little command of himself, *that he 
tries the patience of his daughter by this sort of advice, 
through a letter of thirteen pages. 
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f cannot afford room for much more. But the crU 
ticai examination of such works is a useful exercise. 
’ Air. Davison has. made the Elements of General Know- 
ledge much more valuable to the world than I ever Ima- 
gined they could become. He has used them, as the 
Spartans used a drunken Helot, to shew their rising 
youlh the contemptible nature of that folly. If any 
thing I have said entitles me to act the part of a serious 
adviser, let me earnestly recommend you to read that criti- 
cism with attention. I am sure you will be repaid. Not only 
will the di Acre nt action of the two minds upon the same 
subject exhibit in the strongest light, by the aid of con- 
trast, the right use of reason, and the perversion or the 
want of it, but the solid information contained is worth 
much more than the time you will be required to be- 
stow upon it. 

The form of the Syllogism, the varieties of Mood and 
Figure, every one knows, must be kept out of sight, 
when he brings his reasoning to bear on the occasions 
of real life. But is it not thus with every art? Has not 
a poet embodied the principle in a line so hacknied, 
that I might have expected it even in Logic made 
easy ? 

As those move easiest who have learned to dance. 

And wlierc is the harm of practising a few minuet-steps 
of reasoning in a tutor’s room, before the student goes 
forth into the throng of life; especially, since, by a 
law of Convocation, wliich I cannot think a very w^ 
one, all our public balls and rehearsals in that way are 
now suppressed*? After all, we pay no honours to this 
accoinplisiiment, although we lay great stress upon it. 

* I have^seen a veiy elegant poem, written by a Lady, on the occasion of 
Minuets being stopped at Court, by order of the Lord Chamberlain. It was 

entitled, ** The Death of the Minuet/’ Might not the Death of the Syl* 
logism give play to some chaste academical wit ? 
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The most expert proficient in the Form of Logic has no 
right to say more than this. 

Vitavi denique culpain* 

* Non laiul^m merui. 

As to the Matter of liOgie, I cannot bring myself in 
this e-xi^iBCTic^y to submit to you my present ilion^bts. 
On that subjecjt I may, perhaps, one day iuldn ss you 
again, when my speculations shall be more setlled, and 
nothing will occur to prevent me from discussing it with 
that uniform seriousness of manner which belongs to 
such a subject. 

In tlie present und(?rtakmg, next to saving the incx- 
pcricn^'cvl among you froju errors vviiieh inigl)t be decjdy 
injjirious, I have hcvi; guided chiefly by a desire to lake 
out, if possible, that ollensive canker, w hich corrodes and 
disfigures ns in the sight of the world. For this purpose 
I have not scrupled to employ all the implements, the most 
keen and the most eausiic, which the school of criticism 
could furnish. The operation is a severe one; but no 
other could be of use. I have strung confidence that 
this wiii succeed. 

My object, 1 repeat it, is not to starve the auihtn’s 
trade. If he must still continue to extract his essences 
and rordiakf if he must keep his dhtilknj going, let him 
at least remove it to some [dace where it will be felt as a 
less nuisance to the neighbourhood, and in all pr(d)abi- 
lity he will thrive. The voice of criticism will be faintly 
heard at Tunbridge or at Birmingham, or will he drowned 
ami^t the discordant cries of London. But let him not 
dcHleand poison ha with his fumes. JiCt him not insult us, 
by driving his disreputable traffic on, under tlic very nose 
of authority. Let him not seek to smuggle his illicit 
wares through the Clarendon Press, before the eyes of 
thosc^ whose especial duty it is regularly to administer 
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the established laws, and to watch over the interests of 
sound learning. 

With such an antagonist I should have deemed it in* 
glorious and degrading to myself to contend, except in 
what I firmly believed to be a public cause. As a writer, 
(I will even risk the imputation of arrogance in saying 
it,) he is entirely beneath my notice. What I hope I 
have convinced you of is, that as a writer he is equally 
beneath yours. 

Neither is it according with my disposition and habits 
, to engage ii\ the task of severe criticism. There is no- 
thing so perfect which may not be exposed and ridiculed 
in some of its parts. And there is no employment, in my 
opinion, more unmanly, more unbecoming a person of 
liberal education, than malignant carping — prying and 
picking holes in things, which are in the main respecta* 
ble and useful. The present Pamphlet, I am well aware, 
would not be proof against such treatment. Of one de- 
fect, which it is now too late to remedy, I am myself very 
sensible — a want of keeping in the whole composition. 
But HastSf which is a plea in most cases inadmissible, 
will, I hope, be listened to, and allowed here. 

The first object of my undertaking was to lay an in- 
junction upon a mischief rapidly increasing. Mr. Kett*s 
publication I had not seen till long after the term com- 
menced. Having heard it laughed at, I sent for it ; and 
the first ten pages which I read determined me upon the 
step I have here taken. There was no time to be lost. 
My intention was advertised before a word of the^am- 
phlet was written, in order that the evil might receive 
some check immediately. In the mean time I have not 
been idle: but the particular and positive duties in which 
I am engaged, and which I have no right to abandon for 
the sake of a voluntary service, however important and 
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pressing in Its own nature, have left me only some scanty 
intervals of leisure for this work. Thus, un^'ler different 
humours and imprcbsions, at short snatches of opportu- 
nity, sheet after sheet has been written, and wafted to 
the press by various gales of feeling : gales, whieli I ad- 
mit an Ulysses, under the guidance of Mentor, would 
not have released from their secret prison, but yet none 
of which, 1 trust, has been found so light and baffling, as 
to interfere luatcrially with my progress; none so stormy, 
as to interrupt the steerage of justice and reason. 

Here then, if any where, my defence must rest. But my 
labours arc not yet over. This effort, which I venture to 
hope will not be thought altogether injudicious or unavail- 
ing, will probably be followed up by one directed against 
a different enemy, and provoked by an offence of greater 
magnitude. If the vile imposture of quackery deserves to 
be scourged and pilloried, the foul lurking fiend of d^a- 
matiojiyoi deliberate and systematic defamation, must not 
be allowed to spit his venom with impunity. Whatever 
may be the strength of that cavern in which he lies con- 
cealed, from that cavern he shall be dragged. The enter- 
prise may be hazardous, but the cause inspires me. 1 
have begun, indeed, with chasing a flea; I shall end, per- 
haps, with rousing a lion. 


THE END. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


WHEN an Author writes a prcHice to a wort, his object, 
should be to explain its nature, and the motives he had 
in view, when he wrote and published it. The writer of 
these few pages will perform that duty with fidelity. 

THE CASE OF THE SILENUS 

will be found interesting to few readers, except they are 
professional men. Ofticers of the Navy, who may wisli 
to glean a little knowledge of the art of analizing neutral 
cases, may find something in the rorrespoiidenee con- 
cerning the Silenus to ainii.se, in.strucl, and luortify tlnun. 
To the pseudo-neutrals, it will afli>rd a triumph to liehold 
how dexterously their Agent.s managed that very desperate 
ca.se, in cuUinjr her out of Court, when men of ordinary courage 
would have given her up as lost, and trembled at the thouglii.s 
of being sent on such a foi lorn hope. 

Had the Agent been at liberty to have selected his own 
Proctor, and to have attended the trial, he thinks it would 
have been impossible for the Silenus to have escajied con- 
demnation. 

For a Naval Commander to he obliged to resort to a 
privileged Proctor, in ca.ses of neutrals detained at his 
own risk, is a severe and cruel restriction upon the Navy 
In cases captured by Admiralty orders, or under the 
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Enemy flag, there would be no kind of hardship ; but 
where the responsibility rests solely upon the captor, com^ 
mon justice and conmon sense alike demand that he should be 
allowed to select his own Attorney, on whose honesty, 
application, and skill, his hopes and fortune entirely 
depend. 

Mr. Brown is but little indebted to the Gentlemen be- 
longing to the Admiralty Court for their indulgence or for- 
bearance. In the case of the lIoop~ Asker green , one or two of 
the silver-tongued orators of that distinguished tribunal 
publicly accused him of having attempted to bribe an inter- 
preter, who was sworn to interpret with strict impartiality. 
The charge was alike false, groundless, and malignant. 
More recently, in the case of the Liselie, it was attempted 
to defend the captors from costs and damages, by imputing 
ignorance of an Agent* s duty to the peison employed at 
Dartmouth by the Ca[)tors. That peison was Mr. Brown. 
The case of the Silenus will serve to convince the captors, 
in what manner their Agent comlucted their cause; and 
the gentlemen of the commons may perceive if he under- 
stand his duty or not. Perhaps if every Agent acted as 
sincerely for the interest of his principal ; there would 
be less murmuring in the Navy at the failure of their 
honest claims. Lest his first letter of November ISOti 
should have been mislaid or forgotten, he reviewe d the 
whole case anew in a letter to Mr. Bishop of February 1807. 
This w ill account for a repetition, which nnist otherwise ap- 
pear as highly absurd. A judicious reader will not fail to 
remark, that in this Danish case, not ship, nor master, nor 
cargo out or home, >Acie of Danish origin or produce. 

BORSE VON LUBECK. 

THIS case is worthy the most serious contemp lation of the 
patriot-statesman. After reading it with due attention. 
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who can be surprised that the French kept Lubeck, or took 
Dantzic? The author has no kind of intention to censure this 
or that administration. The abuse of King's licences is an evil 
which has for years been systematically growing from bad 
to worse. May this authentic picture of its foll^and base, 
ness prove the humble means of putting an end to such dis- 
graceful application of his Majesty’s sign manual. If it be 
not speedily checked^ the alien merchants, who traffic in 
licotces, will not hesitate to apply the royal authority to the 
supply of the Brest fleet with I'lnipoivdcr, and justify iheir 
acts from regard to the prosperity of British comiiurce. 


FORGED AMERICAN CERTIFICA I’ES. 

WHY should the person who is detected in seducing a 
common mechanic from our shores be so rigorously prose- 
cuted, while the felon who forges, or applies American do- 
cuments of cilizouship, escapes unpunished, though he be 
daily and lioiirly spiriting away the youtli and flower of our 
seunu'i) ? I'lie fiuil of his crimes forms in its progress an 
alariiiiug source of discord between the two empires, and is 
an evil which imperiously demands an iiniaediate and elli- 
cient remed} . 

INJUSTICE TOWARDS NEUTRALS IN CASES OF CAP- 
TURK BY CERTAIN SHIPS OF WAR. 

IT is with a view to prevent, that the crimes of those persons 
are exposed, who liberate neutrals prev ious to e\aiiiiiiJtions, 
ill consideration of a sum paid for random, which is uolhing 
more or less than acts of the basest, and most sordid 7;/- 
racy. A few insignificant privates s, belonging to pclti- 
fogging attorneys, and tradesmen of faded chaiacters, and 
smugglers of no character at all, have by practices like 
these, entailed more odiamoii the British flag, than the whole 
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of the royal navy combined. Yet, from the enviable privU 
lege they enjoy of employing such Proctors to manage their, 
causes as they prefer, they obtain more condemnations 
of enemy^s property, covered by neutral flags, than per- 
haps the vjhole navy combined ! It was never the author’s 
wish to break down the fences which protect neutral rights; 
his only object was to tear away the mask from the visageof 
the neutralized enemy, and see the royal navy, in conduct- 
ing of its prize causes, jdaced on a footing with private ships 
of war. 


DANGER OF THE ROYAL DOCK-YARDS. 

WHEN the steed is stolen, people take care to shut the 
stable-door. The proverb is not inapplicable to the case 
under review. There is no nation on earth so attentive to 
trifles, and so negligent to objects of the very first magni- 
tude, as ourselves. Sir John Carr, in his Northern Tour, 
remarks, that no Englishman w'as allowed to enter the 
portals of Crouenburg Castle, Is the citadel of Plymouth 
shut against Dunes ? Is the citadel of Plymouth of less 
moment to us, than Cronenburg is to Denmark T A man 
bred and born within a cable’s length of Plymouth-docks, 
if he wants to visit them, meets with much difficulty 
to obtain admission. Yet a legion of enemies are suffered 
to roam at large, on every side of it, by water or land ; and 
there are but few portals so well guarded, but a golden key 
will find an entrance. This is stumbling at straws, and 
striding over mountains with a vengeance ! So much for 
the miscellaneous contents of this pamphlet, which, whether 
it be well-timed, is certainly well-meant; and now for a few 
words relative to 
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ADMIRAL GEORGE MONTAGU. 

THAT gentleman is now prosecuting the author for a libel 
relative to naval abuses. The celebrated author of ** War 
IN Discuisl:/^ 1st edition, page 181, says, It is highly dis- 
** advantageous for an accused, but much injured party, to 
** stand wholly on the defensive ; and, in a case like this, it 
'' tends perhaps to give colour to the accusation in the eyes of 
** indifferent judges.^* This quotation may perhaps apply to 
Admiral Montagu, as well as Mr. Brown ; all he insists on, 
is, that a long series of unprovoked aggression on the part 
of the admiral’s secretary, urged Mr, Brown, in an evil 
hour, to write the letter now prosecuted as a libel. The 
author does not hesitate to avow, that he did wrong in ex- 
pressing his feelings in such vehement terms. But his mind 
was smarting under the sense of recent injuries, and he was 
besides instigated by the arts of an attorney, wdio not only 
approved of every sentence, but look charge of it himself, 
and dispatched it by an express to overtake the Ashburton 
post-boy. This same attorney served on Mr Brown the first 
notice he received of the pending prosecution. Mr. Brown 
never gave a copy to any mortal, till Admiral Montagu 
himself spread it abroad. Thus far the Admiral has the van- 
tage ground, and he might drop the prosecution without leav- 
ing any triumph to his opponent. 

Admiral Montagu deposes, that directly after he re- 
ceived the letter in question, he transmitted it to the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. They were the very 
gentlemen with whom Mr. Brown intended to have commu- 
nicated, but for the disastrous interference of the Attorney 
ill question, whose amhi-dexterity has just been displayed. 

Perhaps, even Admiral Montagu himself had been better 
advised, if instead of commencing this formidable prosecution 
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under the wing of the Admiralty^ he had codlly demanded 
of Mr. Brown what proof he could adduce in support of the 
assertions made in his intemperate letter No doubt but 
many of the abuses complained of at Portsmouth are wn- 
known to Admiral Montagu; and if, on inquiry, he had 
found Mr. B — had any foundation for his complaints, 
he might, with honour to himself, and advantage to the 
service, have vouchsafed him redress. At all events he 
could have instituted the present process with more than all 
the eclat he now enjoys. 

THE SECRETARY. 

IF he considers the circumstances in which his conduct 
has involved himself, he surdy does not repose on a bed 
of roses. The writer has been credibly informed, that he 
lately appeared to labour under an uncommon depression of 
spirits; to manifest unequivocal symptoms of a conscience- 
stricken mind ! If so it be, may a beneficent Providence 
complete its gracious purpose, and, before he be called 
hence, inspire his heart with true contrition for his manifold 
transgressions, that the repentant sinner may save his soul 
alive ! 


London., 9tb June, 1 807. 



VELUTI IN SPECULUM, 

SfC. S(C» 


CASE OF THE SILENUS. 


** DartnmUh, 180C« 

« CHARLES BISHOP, ESQ. 

« SIB, 

" AGREEABLY to my letter of yester- 
day, I now proceed to send a brief statement 
of the case of the Brig SiLENUS of Altona, and 
her Cargo, captured * on the voyage from Sene- 
gal to Tonningen. The Prize-Master’s affidavit 
will explain the fact of material papers having 
been withheld or concealed, with other interest- 
ing particulars of this case. 

* By his Majesty’s Brig Dapper, Lieutenant PaieB, 
Commander. 


B 





« THE BRIG SltENUS, 


** Now navigating under Danish colours, was 
formerly called the Nana/ of North Yarmouth, 
built in 1801 at that port, was captured by the 
Contre-Admiral Mdgon, sent into Harlingen, 
condemned at Paris, sold as a prize by public 
auction, and bought in by a certain Jacob Peter- 
son for 7000 L on account of Frederick Nicholas 
Dede of Altona; but as the amount is simply 
said to have been paid in specie, and not in bills 
drawn upon Dede, or any banker or correspond- 
ent of his, it has the external mark of a simu- 
lated transaction, wlietlier it be a genuine one 
or not. 

« NATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE MASTER. 

“ Reyner Tonnis Sinit cannot deny that he 
is or was a Dutchman; he speaks or writes 
nothing else. His burger-brief is dated in 1799 ; 
but the slightest examination will prove that this 
instrument itself was printed since the com- 
mencement of the present century, and is ante- 
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ddled. He says his Vife and family reside at 
Altona; but the letters from his brother, Jan 
Smity found amongst the papers withheld or 
concealed, dated 27tU and 30th May, 1806, 
3d and 6th June, furnish a contrary conclusion. 
On the 28th May his wife sat off from Altona 
to Haarburg. On the 6th June a letter arrives 
from her to Jan Smit at Altona, bemg one day 
more than time enough for her to have reached 
ary part of Holland, not farther than Amster- 
dam j and the letter of the 6th June from Jan 
Smit to his brother, master of the Silenus, and 
inclosing his u'ife’s letter, the word Vrow has 
been erased, and Brooder written over it. The 
false and ante-dated burger-brief is farther 
shaken by the positive facts, that in 1804 he 
was first mate of the Potsdam, Saayers master, 
covered by Geodelman of Emden, under the Prus- 
sian flag, and bound to Surinam. Since the 
present war, this same Dane was first mate of 
the Resolutie, Wildeboor master, captured on her 
voyage from Surinam to Rotterdam. He was 
27 days a prisoner of war at Plymouth. He 
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says his private adventure of 2000 pounds of 
coffee was condemned. 

" EVASION OF THE BLOCKADE OF THE ELBE. 

“ The whole outward cargo of the Siknus is 
declared by the Certificate of neutral property, 
dated the 9th June, to have been shipped by the. 
house of expedition, Messrs. Donner and Co, 
of Tonningen, on account and risque of George 
Simon Dcde, of Altona, brother to the owner of 
the brig; but by reference to. the letters from 
George Simon Dede and Frederick Nicholas 
Dcde, it will appear that the whole of the out- 
ward cargo (no j)art of which was Danish pro- 
duce) was sent in schupts through the wads direct 
to Captain Smit, and put on board the Silenus 
from these same schupts WITHOUT having been in 
the POSSESSION of Messrs. Domer and Co-. Her 
charter-party is dated l6th May. The certifi- 
cate from the English Consul is dated 2Sd May. 
Jn this certificate, whether it was by accident 
or design, the brig is only estimated at 72 tons. 
Thus, being chartered in the Elbe, and the bargo 



sent from, the Elbe, by the owner of the ship as 
well as of the cargo, and direct TO THE BRIG, 
it may perhaps be in the power of His Majesty’s 
Advocate to consider this as a breach of blockade, 
since the cargo, as before stated, proceeded from 
the Elbe, and does not appear to have ever 
been laden at Tonningen. 

" COLOURABLE DESTINATION. 

“ While her actual departure from a block- 
aded river was to an enemy's colony, she appeared, 
by her papers, to be destined from an open and 
neutral port to any part of the coast of Africa. 
But a very superficial examination of tlie docu- 
ments, Journals, and letteis found on search, 
will disperse that disguise, and prove that her 
actual destination was to a French colony from the 
hour of her being chartered. The examination 
of the fourth witness, the only one on board 
that was in her, before the voyage commenced, 
proves that her last voyage was to Senegal, and 
her return cargo was gum. Her outward in- 
voice mentions 15 bundles of empty sacks, and 
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the cargo of the brig is contained in those sacks.' 
Not only that, the journals and letter book will 
prove, that on the arrival of the Silenus at Se- 

a 

ncgal, and even before the master had set his 
foot on shore. Captain Kehlner came on board, 
who by a singular chance, if it was a ckanccy be- 
longing to the same concern as the Silenus^ and 
who seems to have directed all the master’s ac- 
tions, while at Senegal. From the hour he quit- 
ted Falmouth, he held his direct course to Sene- 
gal ; Sind bis brother’s letter, of the 30th May, 
1806, contains as follows — I would most glad- 
“ ly have sent you a chart of your voyage /rowi 
" the Canaries TO SENEGAL, but it is not to be 
“ procured for any money.” Here are not any 
written instructions amongst the papers, for the 
captain to be regulated by, nor letters of intro- 
duction to any house at Senegal, or elsewhere. 
Thence, from the comparative ignorance of the 
master, it is more than possible, it is very proba- 
ble, that he was actually consigned to some per- 
son at Senegal, who was empowered by the 
principals, whoever they are, to furnish him 
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with a return cargo of gum. In both of the 
journals kept by the master it is written, “ on, 
‘ or about the 8th August, at Senegal, that the 
Ablader* came onboard, and ordered the cap- 
tain to prepare to receive the gum on board.” 
And what goes much further towards proving this 
to have really been the case, is the assertion of the 
master to his freighter, George Simon Dede, in a 
letter from Penzance, dated 1 8th October, 18015, 
in which he writes — "Captain Kehlner and Mr. 
" Schuler tell me, 1 have no occasion to write 
" about matters here, as they have communi- 
" cated to you every thing necessary to be 
" known about the state of your affairs at 
" Senegal." This is certainly a strong fact, and 
utterly inconsistent with the character of mer~ 
chant and supercargo, bestowed upon the master 
in the papers. 

« THE CORRESPONDENT LIST. 

" The Correspondent List contains the names 


• LadcT or Delivcref\ 
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of seventjj-mne merchants, inhabiting the various 
cities of Europe, America, &c. Of this num- 
ber one, and one only, is a Danish house, at a 
Danish port ; 15 are English, 8 American, and 
42 French or Spanish ! If any inference can be 
drawn from that, it would not be favourable to 
the neutral character of the vessel as a Dane ; 
the correspondents at Marseilles are Detlef 
Dede and Co. 

" SECRET INSTRUCTIONS. 

” Mr. George Simon Dcdc, in his letter of 
the 30th May, 1806, to the master, then at 
Tonningen, informs him he is desirous of speak- 
ing to him, concerning his ulterior voyage *, and 
requests him to travel per post waggon, so 
as to be at Voskaat by a certain day, there to 
meet Mr. Christian Detlef Dede, who wishes also 
to see the captain, and speak with him. The 
captain went accordingly ; and in his account 
of expences, written with a pencil, he mentions 


* The charter-party was dated May the Kith. 
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returning from the Dedes^ and spells the name 
with tm ees, as it stands in the List, « Deede** 
Now, should this Christian Detlef Dede, 
who met the captain with Mr. Simon Dede, 
T^To^eioheiheDetlef Deede of Marseilles, then 
the whole mystery will be unravelled, and the 
French interest in this concern fully made out. 
Again, Jan Smit mentions to Regner Tonnis 
Smit, in his letter of the 30 th May, that his 
employers had engaged a supercargo, who was 
going a journey with Mr. George Simon Dede; 
this supercargo no where appears. In support 
of private instructions having been given, the 
master’s copy-book may be invoked, in which, 
on or about the 18 th October, from Falmouth 
he writes to Gotfrey Feifs and Co. that both the 
brothers had given him VERBAL ORDERS to run 
into the Elbe if it should be free ! Which or- 
ders certainly are in direct opposition to all the 
documents of the ship and cargo. 

« THE RETURN CARGO. 

** The master states, in all his letters to his 
c 
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owners, that he could get nothing but gum for his 
cargo, and only 60,000 pounds, and 275 dollars in 
cash. The same declaration he has made pub- 
licly i yet, in his accounts with Mr. Duriceau* 
of Senegal, he admits to have received from that 
gentleman 103,000 pounds of net gum, out of 
which, for want of cash, he paid his expences. 
How he paid for the additional 43,000 does not 
any where appear j but his manifest and bill of 
fading mention 95,000 pounds of gum BOUGHT 
IN*, and SHIPPED by himself, and to be deliver- 
ed to his own order at Tonningen, on account 
and risque of Mr. Dede of Altona ! 

" Now this manifest and invoice is utterly at 
variance with all his other letters and memoran- 
dums. In a leaf of his pocket-book, where en- 
tries of the gum are made, stands as follows, 
7th or 8th page j viz ; — 


* See Mr. Brown’s Letters to the King’s Proctor, in this 
Cue, dated I8th and 21st March, 1807. 
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“ 8/A August, deceived net weight 

32,2361b. 

27,762 

59,998 

35,002 

95,000 pounds net weight. 

“ Now it appears that the two first quantities 
come within two pounds of 60,000 weight; while 
the remaining 35,002 is entered a/bnc, nor would 
any thing have been known of Mr. Duriceau, 
but for the discovery of the papers, &c. found by 
the prize-master, in pursuance of orders to search. 
There is also a letter in French, written, as the 
master declares, bv the brother-in-law of Duri- 
ceau at Senegal, which is well worthy of atten- 
tion, from the ambiguous nature of its contents, 
and the fear he feels of speaking of his occupa- 
tions. That letter was not sealed^ but it was also 
not signed, nor any place of abode added to the 
superscription. The remarks might be carried 
much further, but time does not permit. They 

C 2 
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arise out qf the papers themselves ^ and I doubt not 
but the most serious attention will be paid to this 
case, notwithstanding the extreme haste of the 
claimant’s agents, to get her restored ! 

f* I have the honour to be, 

&c. &c. &c. 

“ At Wm. BoekU$, Etq. 

*' Dabtiiovtb. (Signed) " J. BROWN.” 


•* CHARLES BISHOP, ESQ. 

M SIB, •*Dttrtmutk, Fa, 3IK, 1807. 

“SILENUS, SMIT. 

** AS I have reason to expect that this case 
will speedily come to a hearing^ I take the li 
herty once more to address you thereon. The 
present disposition of the Court, whicl^ is any 
thing rather than kni^ towards, captors, in* 
duces me again to state the principal points of a 
case, which, at am/ other tii^, I should have 
esteemed as very favonrable to the captors. 
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NATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE MASTER. 

The master is a Dutchman, and has not the 
least right to be considered as any thing else. 

" The document. No. 30, is the attestation 
that R. T. Smit, on the 35/// April, 1799, became 
a Danish subject. 

This paper was most evidently ante-dated. 
Jt was printed since the year 1800, for the print- 
ed figures 18 are yet legible, though written 
through. They are most visible on the reverse 
side. If in England a person attempted to 
prove that a letter or document was written in 
the early part of 1799, and the water-mark 
should indicate that the paper itself was not made 
till after the year 1800, it would certainly invali- 
date the credibility of the witness. 

** Smit's Citizenship is exactly a case in 
point. The attestation, dated the 35th April, 
1799, declares that 11. T. Smit has become a Da- 
nish subject, &c. but the printed date proves 
that at thq,t time, the paper itself was certainly 
not printed, perhaps not manufactured ! 
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** The 27 th Interrogatory applies to tins 
point. The master must have been conscious 
that the attestation of citizenship was a colourable 
and ante-dated paper; yet he swears it was 
true t fair, and genuine. The first interrogatory 
applies to his residence; his residence was in 
Holland at the time of capture ; there his wife 
and family resided ; and yet he swears that they 
resided at Altona ! 

‘‘ In 1801 he was first mate of the Resolution^ 
Wildeboor master, under the Dutch flag, cap- 
tured on her voyage from Surinam to Rotter- 
dam, sent into Plymouth, and condemned. R. 
T. Smit was sent on board the Salvador-del- 
Mundo, as a Dutchman j he got out usDanel But 
every man the least conversant with the Ma- 
ritime Laws of Holland, knows that in time of 
peace, no man but a Hollander is allowed to 
visit their colonies in a Dutch ship, either in tho 
capacity of master or mate ! 

“ I next trace this Dane to the Potsdam, a 
Prussian ship, of 800 tons, of which he was 
frsf mate, in the year 1804. 
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“ By the Prussian maritime laws, before a 
mariner is allowed to sail from a Prussian port 
as master or Jirst mate, he is obliged to assume 
the appearance at least of a Prussian subject, and 
produce a real or simulated burger-brief, or 
attestation, to prove that he is a Prussian sub- 
ject! 

" The letters from his brother, particularly 
that dated June the 6th, give the strongest 
indications that his wife returned to Holland, 
when he sat off for Tonningen. Not only does 
the time exacth) correspond with that required 
for a person to arrive at Amsterdam, but the 
letters are sent off from, and they arrive at Al- 
tona, on the precise days of arrival and de- 
parture of the Dutch post. 

“ In the letter from his brother Jan Smit, 
dated 6th June (as above mentioned) the word 
y row is erased, and Broeder written above. 
There could be but one reason for it, which 
must have been the desire to do away the fact 
of his wife’s residence in Holland. 
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*• BREACH OF BLOCKADE BY' EORESS. 

" In the case of the Frow Judith, VoVcerts 
Master, on the 17th June 1799* Sir William 
Scott made the following observations relative 
to “ a breach of blockade by Egress f Vide, Ro- 
binson’s Reports, Vol. 1. page 152. “ Now 
with respect to matter of BLOCKADE, I must 
" observe that a blockade is just as much 
« violated by a vessel passing outward as inwards. 
“ A blockade is a sort of circumvallaiion round a 
“ place, by which all foreign connection and corre- 
“ spondence is, as far as human force can effect it, 
“ to be entirely cut off. It is intended to suspend 
the entire commerce of that place, and a neutral 
“ is no more at liberty to assist, the traffic of export 
“ tation than of importation. The utmost that 
** can be allowed to a neutral vessel is, that having 
i* already taken a cargo on board, she . mey be at 
“ liberty to retire with it. But it must be con- 
*• sidered as a rule which this court means to ap- 
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” ply, that a neutral ship departing, can only 
“ take a cargo bona-fide purchased and delivered*, 
“ before the cotnmencement of the blockade ; if she 
“ afterwards takes on board a cargo, it is a fraudulent 
“ act, and a violation of the blockade*' 

** The outward cargo of the Silenus, and of 
which the return cargo is, or is sworn to be, 
the proceeds, certainly comes in every point 
within the meaning of the foregoing definition 
of a violation of blockade by egress: her char- 
ter-party was dated at Altona the 26lh May, 
1806. The blockade took place on the 23d 
April preceding. Permission to withdraw in 
ballast was given by the English Consul on the 
23d May. Thus it appears that they did not 
venture to sign a charter-party until the vessel 
had got permission to withdraw. She then with- 
drew to Tonningen, but only to receive on board 
the Cargo then lying either at Altona or' Ham- 
burg, but I am most inclined to think the 
Cargo lay at Hamburg. This cargo is then 
put on board of lighters by Messrs. Dede, and 

* Of course delivered oq board. 

D 
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the master of the lighter carries a letter from 
Messrs. Dede, to the master of the Silenus, in 
which he informs him> that he has sent him 
such and such articles, and gives him direc- 
tions about throwing out the ballast, and taking 
in the goods immediately from the lighters^ with- 
out taking the smallest notice of, or referring 
the master to Alessrs. Donner and Co, the as- 
serted shippers of the outward cargo. 

“ The answer to the 11th and 22d interro- 
gatories should be carefully compared with the 
translation of the letters from Mr. Dede to 
the master, relative to the taking on board the 
outward cargo. 

“ Taking it then for granted, that the block- 
ade was violated by egress, it is next to be 
considered in how far the return cargo of the 
Silenus, the proceeds of the outward cargo, is 
aifected thereby. 

“ The outward cargo consisted of iron, blue- 
bafts, or Bengal cottons, wine, beer, &c. This 
was exchanged at Senegal for 60,000 or 66,000 
pounds of gum. Thus, if the brig and her 
cargo, of iron, cottons,' &c., was liable to con- 



demtiation for breach of blockade by a ftaudu- 
lent egressy surely the 60,000 or 66,000 pounds 
of gum, and the brig are yet liable to the same 
penalty. Indeed the Silenus teas captured, and 
sent into Falmouth, by the Betsey privateer* 
but released on account of its appearing by the 
papers delivered, that she had sailed from 
Tonningen bound to tlie coast of Africa. She 
might not have been released, if it had appeared 
that her cargo was sent direct to her from 
Altona, and her destination direct to the French 
colony of Senegal. 

Thus, in addition to the violation of the 
blockade of the Elbe, she sailed with a colourable 
destination. Her charter-party declares she 
was bound “ to the coast of Africa and further,” 
yet her sole and absolute destination was to 
Senegal ! Her .sole and absolute duty there was 
to bring back a carg of gum. The sacks in 
which the greatest part of that gum now is, 
were sent out in the same vessel. In case the 
Elbe should be found shut, the Silenus w'as to 
have gone into Tonningen, and the gum was to 



have been sent on to Hamburg, though Ham< 
burg should have been found in a state of block- 
ade, in the same way, and by the same means, 
ai. the outward cargo was conveyed from Ham- 
burg on board the Silenus at Tonningen. 

“ The copies of the letters found on search, 
prove that the master received private instruc- 
tions to sail into the Elbe, he could. The 
destination on the return voyage was just as 
vague or simulated, as the destination on the 
outward voyage. The master repeatedly de- 
clared, that the only object of going into Ton- 
ningen was to send the cargo on to Hamburg, 
in case the Elbe should be found blockaded. 

“ The captain’s letter, dated 18 th October, 
states in positive terms, that he could only get 
66,000 pounds of gum for his cargo j and even 
from that quantity must be deducted a suffici- 
ency to cover his local charges. Yet his hill of 
lading acknowledges to have received 93,000 
pounds neat iveight. 

“ Not only do the master’s letters and books 
testify this important fact, but he voluntarily 
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declared the same before witness^, from wbrnn 
1 could, if necessaiy, procure affidavits. To 
whom then belongs the surplus-gum invested in 
the Silenust to the amount of 35,000 pounds 
neat weight, above tJie whole proceeds of the out- 
ward cargo ? Doubtlessly, to some French mer- 
chant or officer of Senegal. Perhaps to Mons. 
Duriceau’s brother-in-law, whose ambiguous let- 
ter is calculated to excite so much suspicion. 

“ The blue bafts, or Bengal cottons, were 
confessedly the most valuable part of the out- 
ward cargo. One-half of the Bengal cottons, 
according to the declaration of the first mate, 
W'ritten in the coarse or ordinary Jog-hook, on 
Thursday the 7th of August, were rotted and 
spoiled, viz. 

“ Went ashore to overhaul our cargo, and of 
the 21 bales, we found 10 which were fit to 
** be counted on as merchantable goods; the 
others were decayed, rotten, and utterly 
spoiled." 

** In his account-book, the amount of his 
outward cargo is estimated at 36,919^8 marks- 
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bancOj of which sum totalj 1}244 pieces ot* blue 
bafts, in 21 bales, come to 24,880 marks ; being 
something more than two-thirds the whole value 
of the invoice. These eleven bales, containing 
at least 600 or 650 pieces, are declared by the 
mate to be ttUerly spoilt and unsaleable ! Yet, 
in the captain’s log, only 3000 pounds of. gum 
are allowed to the receiver of the outward cargo 
for the ruinous condition of the eleven bales. 
The captain’s journal says, in terms less strong 
and candid, but more qualified and guarded, 
that from No. 12 to 21, the “ bales were much 
“ damaged by wot, &c. ; and to prevent the 
“ bargain from being broken off, he was forced 
to allow 3000 pounds gum.” 

" If the captain procured 65,000 pounds of 
gum for his invoice of the whole outward cargo, 
the amount of the Bengal cottons made two- 
thirds of the value, and more than the half of 
those cottons were, as the mate expresses, 
** totallif ruined and spoiled,'' he ought at least 
to have allowed 12,000 pounds of gum therefor. 

But the great probability is, that these 



accounts are altogether false and simulated. The 
captain appears to have been merely a machine^ 
moved about at Senegal^ by Messrs. Kehlner and 
Schuler. For the proof of which, see the letter- 
book of the captain, and the detached copies of 
his letters, in one of which, dated 18th October, 
written at Penzance, he writes to George Simon 
Dede, the owner of the cargo, that he could 
obtain no more than 60,000 pounds of gum, and 
275 Spanish dollars in cash, for his outward 
cargo 5 that he had given an invoice or bill of 
lading to the captain of an American schomier ; 
that Mr. Schuler and Captain Kehlner had de- 
sired him not to icrite to Mr, George Simon 
Dede, about his affairs in Sc?iegal, as THEY HAD 
ALREADY WRITTEN TO HIM EVERY THING NE- 
CESSARY FOR HIM TO KNOW. 

“ This passage sufliciently proves, that Mr. 
Dede is deeply embarked in the Senegal trade ; 
and that by those persons, rather than by the 
master of the Silenus, the sale or disposal of 
the outward cargo, and the investment of the 
return cargo, was transacted. 



« ^Vhen the French letter, which is not sign- 
ed, was foiini} in his pocket-book, the master 
seemed much agitatedt said it was unsealed^ it 
contained nothing of importance, and wished to 
have it back again, as he gave his word to deliver 
it on his arrival. Afterwards he said it was 
written by a relation of Duriceau’s. I think no 
one who has leisurely and carefully examined 
the whole of this case, can feel the least doubt, 
but that all the gum above 60,000 pounds neat 
weight was shipped by Duriceau, either on his 
own account, his relations, or perhaps the go- 
vernor, or some officer of the garrison. All the 
fees and custom-house duties are paid to those 
persons in gum ; and no doubt they would prefer 
to send the gum to Europe by a secure oppor- 
tunity on their oivn account, than sell it for a trifle 
in the id and. 

“If th(? master was called on to explain the 
various entries of gum, his additions and sub- 
ductions, 1 think he would be utterly confound- 
ed by the task. 

“ Yet, like the needle towards the pole, all his 
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vibrations tend towards the 60 or 66,000 pounds 
of gum, received for his outward cargo. For, 
exclusive of the different letters abovementioned, 
there is an entry in his pocket-book, on the 7th 
and 8th pages from the beginning, which proves 
clearly, that the 60,000 and the 35,000 pounds 
are separate and distinct concerns. Vide page 7» 
8th August : 

Received neat 

32,236 

27,762 

59,998 

35,002 

95,000 . 


Received from 

Kehlner 3 br. (or letters) 
Stuurman 1 br. (ditto) 

Schuler 3 br. (ditto) 

“ Now, when the master was interrogated at 
Dartmouth, to know how he had disposed of 



those letters, he replied that he had sent them 
away from Penzance. This I believe you will 
find confirmed by the contents of the prize*mas- 
ter’s affidavits. Perhaps, could those letters 
have been secured by the captors, every proof 
needful to establish the above observations might 
have been found therein. 

“ In the correspondent list is the name of 
Detlef Deede and Co. of Marseilles ; the jour- 
ney of the master to Itzehoe, to speak with, and 
receive instructions from a Mr. Detlef Dede, 
brother to George Simon Dede, I shall now pass 
over, having in my former letter sufficiently ex- 
j)atiated thereon. 

“ In contradiction to the prize-master’s affi- 
davit, the master will perhaps declare he did 
not intend any concealment of material papers. 
But amongst the papers delivered up, is a list, 
in the master’s own hand-writing, of his papers, 
amongst which this list is marked No. 1 ; 
and No. 7 is the order of release for the 
Sikmsy after having been detained at Falmouth 
in June 1806, on her outward voyage. This 
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paper permits her to proceed to the coast of 
Africa j but not a word is mentioned ot Senegal, 
her actual and sole place of destination. 

" To return to the certificate of neutral pro- 
perty attested by Messrs. Donner and Co. Here 
is proof positive that 35 tons of SwediJi iron 
never passed through their hands, viere not 
shipped by them ; and the letter mentions that 
the rest of the cargo was to be sent in the same 
way. That document is thus completely falsificdy 
and the whole concern is but a vveb of fraud, 
and woven with no uncommon skill. I shall 
here cease my remarks, with observing, that if 
this property be restored, I shall almost despair 
of ever meeting with a case where condemna- 

t 

tion is to be expected. And if, contrary to 
every reasonable hope, she should be restored, 
and the whole of the oaptor’s expenccs not al- 
lowed, I have to request, on the part of the cap- 
tors, that an appeal be lodged against such sen- 
tence. 

“ I am, &c. 

(Signe.l) » J. BROWN." 

E 2 
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"SILENUS.-SMIT, Master. 

» CHARLES BISHOP, ESQ. 

“ SIR, “ Dartmouth, nth March, 1807 . 

“ THE master of the Silenus told me last 
night, and the Danish consul confirmed his as- 
sertions this morning, that he, the master, in the 
further proofs advanced in this case, had sworn^ 
and I believe the wholf of his people also, that he 
took the surplus gum, exceeding the quantity for 
which he sold his cargo, /?'om out of another t-es- 
sel belonging to Dedc, then lying in the river 
Senegal ! 

“ If you please to refer to the 6th page of 
the master’s account book, you will perceive 
that the master gives credit to Dnriceau, and to 
no other person, for 103,000 pounds net weight 
of gum, according as the entry specifies, to an 
agreement made on the first of August; and 
then, by various disbursements, he reduces that 
quantity to 95,000, for which he signs a bill of 
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lading (this document asserts that the master 
bought the whole of the cargo himself ) which 
is placed amongst the papers given up on 
demand; whilst every paper which contra- 
dicted this false statement was found by search^ 
after the vessel’s arrival in this harbour. By 
this entry in his books, the suri)lus gum is 
stated in common with the whole cargo, to have 
been received of Duriceau, agreeably to con- 
tract, in barter, for the outward cargo ; but cer- 
tain letters, found also by search, prove that he 
could only procure 65,000 j)ounds for the whole, 
which, after disbursements, left only 60,000, and 
the 35,000 surplus gum was received at Senegal 
on freight. , 

“ If you please to refer to the translation of 
Jan Smit’s letter to the master of the Silenus, 
(his brother) dated June 2d, 1806, you will 
find the following sentence ; — 

” I believe, with you, that if God grants you 
“ a prosperous issue to this voyage, that you 
“ will get into a path which will lead to for- 
« tune.’’ Thence <he master would naturally, 
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by every practicable means, endeavour to extri- 
cate the property, which is certainly French 
property ; but if, after a regular entry made at 
Senegal, in his own book of accounts, he enters 
it to Duriceau's credit, and afterwards, in direct 
opposition to his former oaths, and Ms own hand 
urifing, he is to be believed that he received it 
from Kchlner — it will be useless for captors to 
look for condemnation, except in captures made 
under the enemy's flag. 

“ The chief employment of the Dedes, in 
foreign commerce, is in the favoured traflic of 
neutralizing. 1 could produce a clerk, from 
Hamburg, of uuirapeachablc credit, who, if he 
pleased, could prove, that such is the reputation 
of the Dedes at Altona } — that their employers 
are mostly French ; and that he took to them a 
bill of sale himself, of a vessel for Dede to neu- 
tralize, and that but a few months since. 

“ Upon the most serious deliberation, after 
the most mature examinations of this case, 

I am so thoroughly convinced of the justice of 
the captor’s pretentions, that 1 request an appeal 
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may be lodged, in the event of restitution of the 
whole property of the Silenus and her car^o. 

“ As soon as it is determined whether Admi- 
ral Montagu is at liberty to control his cruizcrs, 
and obligate them to send their detained vessels 
to Spithcad, or not, I shall put in my security as 
agent, either for Portsmouth or Dartmouth, ac- 
cordingly as that decision may happen to be. 

(Signed) “ J. MOWN.” 


SILENUS, SMIT. 

» CHARLES BISHOP, ESQ, 

t 

« SIR, Plymouth^ IS/A 3/iirc/i, 1807. 

“ CONFIRMING my letter of last night, 
from Dartmouth, 1 have to remark, that not a 
word is mentioned in any letter or paper given 
up to the prize-master, at the time of the cap- 
ture, or afterwards found on search, relative to 
any gum having been taken out of Kehlner’s 
brig. What answer did the master give to the 
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interrogatory, “ where, when, and how” did he 
get the gum on board ? The man who inter- 
preted was Peters, and the master got on shore, 
and was seen with Peters previous to examina- 
tions. 

“ There was, no doubt, plenty of gum to be 
got at Senegal on freight. The master, when 
speaking of the Freundschqft, Kehlner’s brig, 
and the mate also, frequently called her a 
Dutch brig ! I had so strong an opinion that 
the cargo was French property, from the way in 
which Kehlner is mentioned in the master’s 
letters, that I gave directions to several cruizers 
to send her in, if they fell in with her on her 
passage home. Smit enters into his account 
books any little money concerns which passed 
between Kehlner and him at Senegal, yet not one 
word is mentioned about the gum. In one let- 
ter, written from Penzance, Smit writes to his 
owners, that both Kehlner and Schuler desired 
him not to write to Dede, about his affairs in 
Senegal, as they had done it. Why did they do 
it? Because, no doubt, th^ thought they 
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could conceal the French interest more dexter- 
ously than Smit could ; but not a word is said 
of his having taken S5,000 pounds of gum from 
out of Kehlner's vessel. In this case, I think the 
captors have a right to look for condemnation. 

(Sign*d) " J. BROWN." 


SILENUS. 

"SIR, “ Uscfm’Clmmoni, ISA Minick, '1807. 

“ On the Other side hereof I send you a copy 
of the King’s Advocate’s opinion, upon the 
further proofs of the ship and cargo ; and I re* 
quest to receive the captor’s ’directions. 

“ I am, 

" Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“ Jotoi Bnm, Esq. (Sigaed) “ CHAS. BISHOP." 

** Daitmouii. 
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(Copy.) 

SlLENUS, SMIT. 

HIS MAJESTY’S ADVOCATE’S OPINION. 

“ I am of opinion that the further proofs can- 
not be objected to with success-^ except so far as 
respects one moiety of the ship, stated now to 
belong to one Jams, of which still further proof 
may be required; but 1 think it would be more 
for the interest of the captors to consent to 
restitution, upon paytnent of their expences. 

« J. NICHOLL.” 


SlLENUS, SMIT. 

•* CHARLES BISHOP, ESQ. 

“ SIR, “ FlsnmUt,2iat^reh, 1807. 

“ I DULY received your favour of the 18th, 
and have perused the opinion of the King’s 
Advocate. Not having had any opportunity of 
seeing the master’s depositions, nor the proofs 
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adduced by the claimants, I hare nothing to 
guide my judgment, but the papers delivered 
to the captors on seizing the Silenus, and those 
afterwards found on search ; and the most rigor> 
ous investigation I could effect of those papers 
makes me believe it a simulated case ; in which 
belief every subsequent circumstance has con* 
firmed me. 

“ Sir John Nicholl observes he has read the 
proof, and sees no hopes of mttesting them with 
success. The arehives of our Admiralty Court 
groan beneath the ponderous weight of the 
prodigious and innumerable volumes of ela- 
borate perjury^ brought in to sustain the frau- 
dulent claims of sordid and perfidious neutrals. 
And I think I might safely ’aver that of all the 
desperate attempts a neutralizer ever made to 
rescue the property of our enemies from con- 
demnation, that none can be found to surpass 
in impudence the proofs adduced in the case 
of the Silenus. 

** In his own principal account book, the 
master states that he received all the gum 

F S 
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*♦ from Monsieur Duriceau !’* Every document 
relative to the gum sustains that entry. The 
master’s log-book does the same; there is not 
any where, any paper which I have read, which 
relates to his having taken gum from Kehlner, 
and if the master’s oral evidence is to be ad- 
mitted in direct contradiction to the evidence of 
his own ledger, and that too, found upon search, 
I think our concession-loving-ministry had 
much better have thrown down all the barriers 
which oppose the frauds of neutrals at once, and 
declare that free ships make free goods, than 
suffer his majesty’s faithful mariners to be so 
tantalized ! for if the gum shipped by Duriceau 
above the proceeds of the outward cargo, be not 
French property, then never was French pro- 
perty covered by a prostituted flag or perjured 
neutral ! The whole case is one tissue of fraud 
from beginning to end, and till my statement 
of the cargo be contradicted, and 1 find that the 
master does not pretend that he took the sur- 
plus gum from Kehlner, or any one but Du- 
riceau, 1 will not give consent to restore on 
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any conditions short of a fair compensation for 
the surplus'gum; and even on that condition, 
with the guilt of a direct breach of blockade 
on their shoulders, and a colourable destina* 
tion, they might think themselves handsomely 
treated.” 

“ I believe Jarvis is an American who used 
to trade to Bengal : he married Miss Dede.” 

(Signed) “ J. BROWN.” 


» RESTORATION OF THE WHOLE CARGO! 

« Soclori' Comnunu, 23d AprUt 1807. 

« SIR, 

“ SILENUS, SMIT MASTER. 

“ THIS cause yesterday came before the 
court, when the same was very fully and ably 
argued by the King’s advocate and Dr. Law- 
rence, on behalf of the captors, and the judge 
restored the cargo, subject to the payment of 
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the proportion of the expences, but ordered still 
further proof to be made of the property of the 
ship, there being no attestation from Mr. Jarvis, 
one of the owners. I inclose you the copy of a 
note I have received from the claimant’s proc- 
tors, to which I request your reply, unless 
you should think it more for the interest of the 
captors to wave the still further proofs of the 
ship, and consent to restitution thereof, upon 
payment of the ivhok expences, which his 
Majesty’s advocate and Dr, Lawrence are of 
opinion it will be. 

“ I am. Sir, 

“ Your obedient humble servant, 

John Brmnt, Etq. ' (Signed) “ C. BISHOP.’* 

" DARTMovrn. 


" SILENUS.— SMIT. 

** Messrs. Townley and Son present their 
compliments to Mr. Kshop, and acquaint him 
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that it is intended to sell the cargo in London, 
and they request his consent to a commission 
of removal of the ship issuing } observing that 
the claimants are ready to insure ISOO/. as the 
full value of the ship, and to deposit the poli- 
cies in the registry.'* 

'* Bocton’ Commons, 

**224 Jpril, 1807." 


•• CHARLES BISHOP, ESQ. 

“ SIR, « fVe]imoi4h,28lh April. 

** CONSIDERING it to be useless as well 
as oppressive to persist in this cause on the ground 
of an informality or error iii the proceedings of 
the claimants or owners, I accede to the full 
restitution of ship and cargo, on payment of 
all the expences actually incurred by the 
captors. 

“ I am. Sir, &c. &c. 


(Signed) 


J. BROWN.” 
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» SILENUS> SMIT MASTER. 

“ Daetor^ Comnums, 30lh April, 1 807 • 

“ SIB, 

“ I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
favour respecting this ship, and I request you 
will immediately furnish me with the account 
of the captor’s expences, in order to enable me 
to settle this case finally with the claimant’s 
proctor. 

“ I am, 

" Sir, 

“ Your ol;)edicnt humble Servant, 
(Signed) » \V. ROTHERY, 


** John Brownp E»j. 

** Wjctmoi:th. 


For King’s Proctor.” 
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JUDICIOUS APPLICATION 

OF 

HIS MAJESTY’S ROYAL LICENCES. 

BUONAPARTE declared England to be in 
a state of blockade. Nothing but a naval 
power adequate to the end in view was wanting 
to carry it into complete execution. The 
public were led by the daily prints to hope 
that ministers were about to put forth the 
strength of the kingdom, and by cutting off 
the coasting , and colonial trade of France, to 
avenge the multiplied wrongs which she had en- 
dured from the scandalous violation of maritime 
neutrality. But when the “ order in council " of 
the 9th January appeared, the nation turned from 
the thing with disgust; it was a mouse brought 
forth by a mountain in labour! Few officers 
could understand it ; and some mistakes, which 
Mr. B. rectified, were committed through mis- 
construction, which might have subjected the 

G 
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parties erring to very serious consequences. JusV 
as dark jind obscurely worded was the ** order 
in council” for the blockade of the whole line 
of coast from the Elbe to Brest, It was that 
bullying, contemptible, and empty order, which 
furnished Buonaparte with an apology for his mo< 
dest decree of general blockade. We blockaded 
a line of coast more than a thousand miles long; 
but we left open every port to rteutral vessels 
carrying neutral i)roperfy as were open before it 
passed 3 the Eras, the Weser, and the Elbe ex- 
cepted I 

The Borse von Lubeck, Rohde master, was 
probably the frst capture made by any of His 
Majesty’s fleet, under the order in council of 
January 9, 1807. 

Lieutenant Codd, commander of His Majesty’^s 
gun-brig Liberty, captured on the 15th Jan. off 
Berry Head, the above vessel. She was bound 
to Lubeck, and sailed from Plymouth for that 
port, after the blockade of Lubeck to vessels 
coming from an enemy’s port was publicly 
known. Her original port of departure was 
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Bourdeaux ; her cargo white wines and brandy. 
She was detained by one of Mr. Teed's priva- 
teers on her voyage to Lubeck, on suspicion of 
being French property, and restored by the 
Court, subject to the Captor’s expences. This 
very restoration, subjected as it was to the whole 
of the expences, was proof decisive that the 
Court did not deem the case a fair one. After 
her restitution, she lay a considerable time in 
Plymouth harbour. Nor did she sail till two 
days after the arrival of the Royal Gazette at 
Plymouth, containing the order in council of 
the 9th preceding. 

It is certain that she was not warned against 
proceeding to Lubeck before she sailed, farther 
than by a knowledge of thte order in council. 
She was sent to Dartmouth, and consigned to 
Mr. Brown as agent for the captor. He stated 
the case to the King’s Proctor. The King’s 
Proctor laid the case before the King’s Advocate. 
The King’s Advocate gave an opinion, that 
she did not come within the meaning of the 
order in council j but that Mr. Brown should 

G 2 
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endorse her papers, and direct the vessel not io 
proceed to Lubecic. This was done ; the papers 
returned, and expences paid. The next day, 
or the day after, Messrs. Arthur Holdsworth 
and Co. sent a letter to the agent, inclosing a 
licence under the King’s sign manual, directing 
that the Borse Von Lubec should be permitted 
to proceed to Luheck ! which city was at that 
time the head-quarters of the French hospital! 
This licence was granted in direct violation of 
the order in council, which professed to have 
for its object to make reprisals on the enemy ! 
Messrs. Holdsworth requested Mr. Brown to 
cancel his endorsement, which was subsequent 
to the date of the licence. This was refused, 
on the ground that it could not possibly be the 
intention of His Majesty’s government to supply 
the wants of the French army, that they might 
be the sooner able to take the field, and give battle 
to our august allies ! Lieutenant Codd came into 
port at the crisis, and he endorsed the ship’s 
papers anew, warning the master to discontinue 
his voyage to Lubeck i but away she sailed with 
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a King’s licence to protect her, either to Lu- 
beek, or perhaps directly up the Vistula to 
Thorn ! When the master found he really was 
to have a licence, he could not conceal his 
amazement. “ You Englishmen do any thing 
for money," said he, “ you be worse den de 
Dutch, who at the Siige of Bergen op den 
Zoo7n, sold the powder and the ball to the be- 
sieger \" Language like this, and even more 
degrading to the dignity of our government, were 
the remarks this man of Lubeck made, on such 
an application of z, Royal Licence! Neither ar ms , 
clothing, ammunition, nor any articles what- 
ever, could have been sent to Buonaparte’s 
army in Poland, half so acceptable as this 250 
tons of white wine and brandy ! Thinking the 
administration would pay some attention to a 
subject so important to our allies, Mr. Brown 
stated the case to Lord Hovvick : but, with that 
administration, concession to neutrals of every 
class was the order of the day. 

** There is something so base and sordid, so 
stupid and selfish, in the sale of licences to car- 
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ry on the trade of the enemy, that it should be 
made penal to apply a licence to any other ob- 
ject than the supply of this country with articles 
of necessity, which could not otherwise be 
procured; and then the utmost care should be 
taken that the ship and crew be really neu-> 
tral ; for in nine cases out of ten, where licences 
are sold to the Dutch and Frejich agents, the 
ship belongs to the enemy, as well as the cargo ! 
The revenue raised by the sale of His Majesty’s 
sign manual must be enormous ! But, did the 
ministers hear the infamous expressions made 
use of by the foreign masters of vessels, most of 
whom are in the interest of the enemy — expres- 
sions so contemptuous towards our sovereign, 
whom they dare to asperse, as deriving profit 
for his royal signature, the torrent would surely 
be reduced within more moderate bounds ! Who 
is it that enjoys the profits of the sale of licences ? 
It must be a charming commerce ! but certain- 
ly, the gold, in too many instances, comes from 
a most dishonourable source. It is, however, 
quite in character with those sordid souls 
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who insure enemy* s property under a fictitious 
warrantry of neutrality j and in case of capture 
by British cruizers, cQntend in the admiralty- 
court, not merely to rob the captors of their 
prize, but to plunge them in ruinous costs and 
damages, for having dared to molest their un- 
natural and treasonable traffic ! The more ei^ 
fectually to elucidate the case of the Borse Von 
I^ubeck, the agent will give the whole corre- 
spondence, as it took place. Perhaps a hundred 
cargoes more were sent off in the same magna- 
nimous way, to aid our enemy in the hour of 
peril ! — Can any one wonder why the Russians 
did not expel the French from Poland ? 


No. I. 

<* SIR, n.M. Brig LUerlif, at na, iSShJan, 1807. 

I HAVE this day detained the brig De 
Borse, from Bourdeaux to Lubeck, laden with 
wine and brandy j Beriy-Head, N. E. by N., 5 , 
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leagues ; which I have sent for your inspection, 
with all the papers. 

I am, Sir, 

** Your most obedient humble servant, 

Brmn, Bsq. (Signed) ‘UOHN COPD," 

** Dartbioutb. 


MR. BROWN TO LORD VISCOUNT IIOWICK. 

MY LORD, Dartmouth^ 1807. 

“ LIEUTENANT CODD, commander 
of 11. M. Brig Liberty, has detained and sent 
into this port the “Borse Von Lubeck, bound 
from Bourdeaux to Lubeck, laden with a cargo 
consisting of white wine and some brandy. 

She was detained in November, by a priva-! 
teer of Plymouth, on suspicion of being 
French property, but was restored by the Court, 
on payment of the captor’s expences. 

** Lieutenant Codd sent her in, on account of 
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her destination, and the recent order of council, 
within the meaning of which that officer 
thought she camej 

“ If I detain her with a restitution on board, 
without any fresh evidence to offer, to prove her 
enemy’s property, the captors will be liable to 
costs, damages, and demurrage. If I release 
her, not any British cniizer, according to the 
letter of the Order in Council, can legally detain 
her again, except she be taken in the voy act of 
entering the port of Lubeck, or of some other such 
port ! Thus, my Lord, a cargo, at this juncture, 
far more desirable to the enemy than- a cargo of 
arms or ammunition, must be permitted to sah 
to the very mouths of the hostile points, before the 
capture can become legal, *and when she arrives 
there, it is ten thousand to one if there be any 
cruizers to make prize of her ! 

“ In this predicament, to save the captoi's 
from expences, I have, with all respect, presum* 
ed to apply to your Lordship for directions how 
to proceed. I am, &c. &c. 

(Signed) 

H 


" J. BROWN,” 



EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO MR. BISHOP. 

BORSE VON LUBECK, ROHDE. 

* Dartmouth, t2d Jtfauaiy, 1 (07. 

« LIEUTENANT CODD, of the Liberty 
G. B. sent her in, on {|,ccount of the blockade of 
Lub^k. On Monday morning the 12th in- 
stant, the copy of the Order in Council in the 
Gazette, appeared in Plymouth. On Tuesday 
the captain acknowledges to have heard of it, 
and says he applied to his agents for advice, 
who advised him to proceed to Lubeck. On 
Wednesday he sailed, and was sent in, because 
he did sail for Lubeck, the blockade being 

known. The agents for the claimants imagine 
« 

that his last pprt of depai-ture being Plymouth, 
that his French outset is done away. I think 
directly the reverse, and that the high prices 
such a cargo is likely to bring at Lubeck, is the 
cause why he put to sea for Lubeck, after he 
had heard of the blockade. His log-book bears 
testimony of the cause of his detention being the 
blockade of Lubeck, and he does not deny the 
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knowledge of the blockade, bat says he was told 
it did not apply to his case. 

I ani. Sir, &c. &c. 

" J. BROWN.” 


" BORSE VON LUBECK, ROHDE. 

SlRf Doctors* Commons, 2iih Jamatjf, 1867* 

** I DULY received your favour of yester* 
day’s date, respecting the above vessel, and 
on the other side send you a copy of the 
King’s Advocate’s opinion, together with an ac- 
count of the expence on obtaining the same. 

** 1 am. Sir, 

** Your veiy obedient servant. 


H S 


iTolkR Bmutf Et,, 


« W. ROTHERY,” 

“ fiw King’i FNcter.” 
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(OopjO 

BORSE VON LUBECK, ROHDE. 
ms MAJESTY'S ADFOCATE'S OPINIOJV. 

THE master having come into a British 
port, previous to the Order in Council, and having 
received no direct warning to discontinue his 
voyage, might so naturally suppose that he did 
not come within the prohibition, that 1 have no 
doubt the court would not proceed to a con- 
demnation. 

" I advise, therefore, that the vessel be releas- 
ed, but that a warning be written on one or 
more of the principal papers, directing the ves- 
sel to discontinue her voyage to Lubeck, and not 
to proceed to ayuj port belonging to France or her 
allies, or so far under their controul as that Bri- 
tish vessels may not truly trade thereat. 

" J. NICHOLL, 


January Itith, 1807 .” 
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” SIR, “ 26th January, Ib’07. ' 

“ I HAVE this (lay received an answer 
from the King’s Proctor, with the opinion of 
Sir JohnNicholl, on the case of the Dorse Von 
Lubeck, Rhode master. Upon payment of cap- 
tor’s expcnces, I am ready to give up the 
papers, and release the said brig. 

** Yours, respectfully} 

“ J. BROWN.” 

Arthur Hunt, Esq. 

Consul for the Lubeck Flag at Dartmouth, 


COPY OF ms MAJESTY’S ROYAL LtCENCF. 
BORSE VON LUBECK. 

•> GEORGE R, 

“ George the Third, by the grace of 
God, of the united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, to all 
Commanders of our ships and privateers, and 
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nil others whom it may concetn, greeting. 
Whereas it has been represented to us, on behalf 
of Messrs. Heyman and Co. that the Lubeck 
ship Borse Von Lubeck, Rohde master, bound 
from Bourdeaux to Lubeck, was detained and 
sent into the port of Ply mouthj and having been 
restored, proceeded on her voyage ; but being 
again detained, and sent into the port of Dart- 
mouth, has been a second time restored, and 
now bound on her voyage to Lubeck, the ori- 
ginal port of her destination ; but that they are 
apprehensive she may be again molested. We* 
taking the premises into our royal consicleration, 
are graciously pleased hereby to direct the com- 
manders of all our ships of war and privateers 
not to interrupt the 'said vessel, but to suffer hei^ 
to proceed with her cargo on her voyage from 
Dartmouth to Lubeck without molestation. Given 
at our court at St. James’s, the 26th day of 
January, 1807> in the forty-seventh year of our 
reign. 


« By His Majesty’s command, 

(Signed) « SPENCER." 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER TO CHARLES BISHOP ES^i. 

BORSE VON LUBECK. 

“ IN this case, agreeably to the advice of His 
Majesty’s Advocate, I endorsed the principal 
papers, warning the captain to discontinue her 
voyage to Lnbeck, &c. and released ship and 
cargo. On Saturday evening the claimant’s 
agent sent me a Royal Licence, and the proof 
of restitution by your court. The licence was 
dated 26th instant ; my indorsement the 27lh. 
I was desired to erase the date, which I refused 
to do, without an order from tlie King’s Advocate; 
and Lieutenant Codd happening to be in port, 
with a captured smuggler,^ endorsed the said 
papers anew, and thus that matter rests. I re- 
quested in my last, that you would he pleased 
to forward to me your demand for taking opi- 
nion, &c. that 1 may discharge the same.” 
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BORSE VON LUBECK, ROHDE. 

‘‘ ARTHUljl HUNT, ESQ. 

“ SIB, « $\a January, 1807. 

“ HAVING acted in strict conformity to 
the instructions of His Majesty’s Advocate, and 
the order in council, in endowing the papers as 
they now are, I cannot think of making any 
erasement, but by order of the same authority 
by virtue of which I made the endorsement in 
question j and pardon me for adding, that 1 
firmly believe that the royal licence has been 
obtained through utifa/r representations of the 
cause of her second detention. Lieutenant 
Codd being now in port, has countersigned the 
endorsement. 

I am, Sir, 

“ With due respect, 

“ Your very humble servant. 


(Signed) 


« J. BROWN.” 
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AMERICAN TREATY. 

IT is generally understood that the American 
government refused to ratify the treaty formed 
under the auspices of Lord Howick, on account 
of some disputed points relative to the impressing 
of American seamen by British cruizers. The 
author of " War in Disguise*" is of opinion, 
that most of the seamen impressed by British 
cruizers, from out of American ships, are 
British svih^eci'& neutralised by American citizens. 
Perhaps America is less to blame for the im- 
mense loss which England annually sustains of 
the youth and flower of her seamen, than is gene- 
rally supposed. At all events, the following 
observations on “ Forged-AmeHcan-Ship-Papers" 
may throw new light on that delicate subject, and 
if properly attended to by those in power, instead 
of widening the breach by idle recrimination, may 
soften asperities on both sides, and point out the 
mode to prevent such complaints for the future. 

American ship’s papers have been forged in 

* Jst Edit, pages 118 and 119 . 

I 
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London, Dartmouth, Dublin, Waterford, and 
Guernsey. At this time it is supposed that the 
principal manufactory is at Guernsey. From 
thence the ships of Holland and France are 
supplied with those pernicious documents, as well 
as the ships belonging to a few dashing mer- 
chants, and the smugglers of our own epuntry. 
Many of the Dutch West-Indiamen, belonging to 
Rotterdam, are covered by such papers, and carry 
on their trade as Americans. The Merchants 
of Bourdeaux do the same, and plenty of Ame- 
ricans are to be found to take the command, who, 
by marriage or connection, are become inhabit- 
ants of the countries to which the ships belong. 

By the smuggling act of 1805, the limits 
were extended to tOO leagues, for the seizure of 
spirits in small casks. What was the sub- 
terfuge of the smugglers ? They sent out 
tlieir ventures in ivkole pipes or pieces, as it came 
from Holland, oi* France. They then cleared 
out foreign, cither to Lisbon or North Bergen ; 
and, under the pretext of want of water, or pro- 
visions, or repairs, they are at liberty to 'un into 
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port, or to come to anchor wherever tliey pleas- 
ed. They purchase for this profitable trade, old 
prize vessels, of considerable stowage, and small 
value. They next, by the aid of a set of Ameri- 
can forged papers, assume the American flag. 
These papers are so w'ell forged, that it is alone 
by contrasting them with genuitxe papers, 
that the imposition can be discovered. With 
the more material documents, bearing imitations 
of the great-seal of America, and the signature 
of the president, there are given a number of 
blank-certificates, for the neutralization of the 
seamen: these bear an imitation of the seal and 
.signature of the collector or officers of the Ame- 
rican ports, whose duty it is to grant such 
vouchers to the sailors of ‘America, and the 
names, &c. are filled up as the purchaser pleases. 
In smuggling voyages they seldom employ the 
same crew more than once or twice, for fear of 
detection j thus, as many seamen become lost to 
this country, as they neutralize. The first wish 
of a sailor is to be protected against the impress. 
With a certiicate of American citizenship, he 

I 2 
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becomes protected. It may be asked« do not 
the American consuls knm the forged from the 
real documents ? I should suppose they may-— 
but it would be a stretch of generosity scarcely 
to be expected from tfiem to counteract ourselves, 
and save our seamen in despite of our own delin- 
quency. When the sailor presents his certificate 
for inspection, and demands a passport or further 
protection ; to the few common place questions 
which are put to him, he has his answers ready 
prepared. By these, and similiir means, thou- 
sands of our best seamen are annually lost to 
this country. The very high wages, which the 
flourishing state of American commerce obliges 
the ship-owners to pay, operates as another 
thing to entice our seamen to their service, and, 
perhaps it would not be going too far, to aver, 
that of the able seamen, employed in the foreign 
commerce of ./^erica, pne-half are British sub- 
jects. 

Though tt^e language is the same in America 
as in England, there is a certain something in 
^he voice, gesture, and features pf an American, 
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which, to a discriminating mind, verifies more 
forcibly for his national character, than a hun- 
dred certificates armed with wax, and formal 
signature could do. Many of our naval officers, 
from a long habit of boarding American vessels, 
acquire that discriminating power ; and from off 
an American deck, sometimes bear away one or 
more neutralized English subjects. It is also 
possible that other officers may fancy that they 
possess the discriminating power, and do actu- 
ally impress seamen. Now, admitting 

that our officers never did impress any but British 
subjects, yet, as those men have documents to 
produce, to jirove that they are Americans, and 
as the seamen themselves would in nine cases out 
of ten, swear any thing in ^support of their as- 
sumed character, the chance is greatly against 
the officer who impresses, in being able to jus- 
tify his conduct to the world. Sometimes it 
happens that relatives, friends, or acquaintance 
on board the impressing cruizer, recognize the 
quondam Briton, who, detected past the possi- 
bility of denial, declares that he procured m 
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America those false papers, upon which he first 
launched himself upon the sea as an American. 
The reason of this is quite obvious : he is told 
by the smugglers, or others who furnish him 
with his first forged certificate, that he is himself 
liable to a heavy punishment if it be detected 
that he attempted to screen himself by a. forged 
document. Hence, in all cases, true or false, 
the detected persons always lay the crime of their 
neutralization to the door of the American i. 

The writer is by no means prepared to deny 
that the Americans are not guilty of the prac- 
tices imputed to them. All he insists on is, that 
it is infinitely more wicked in Englishmen 
than in Americans, and he firmly believes, that 
more seamen are los't by the application of forged 
certificates at home, than by all the arts practised 
by all the Americans. 

In whatever point of view the consequences 
of these crimes are beheld, it presents an alarm- 
ing aspect. In the first place, the very act of 
boarding a neutral ship and taking away the 
people, disguise it how you may, is an act of 
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warfare. And however clear it may be to an 
Englishman that the impressing'officer was right in 
his selection ; yet, from the great advantages 
which result to the Americans from the evidence 
of the man impressed, his documents, &c. such 
acts are beheld by neutral nations, as acts of 
tyrant^. The French, who never neglect any 
opportunity of attainting the character of Eng- 
iandj publish distorted representations in the 
American papers, and inflame almost to mad- 
ness the passions of that people. Unfor- 
tunately there is in America a French faction 
who, fanning the embers of discontent into 
a flame, hear with raptures of every event of 
this nature, and though perfectly satisfied of 
the falsehood of such assertions, they hold us 
up to execration as the cowardly oppressors 
of an unarmed nation, as the unprincipled 
tyrants of the sea. 

Of all the neutral nations which have ports 
and commerce, the great majority of their 
masters, mates, and mariners, are more or less 
unfriendly towards Great Britain. Perhaps the 
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gratid source of fhat enmity exists in their fear 
of being detected in their illicit commerce with 
the enemies of England. Smugglers think it 
scarcely a crime to shoot a revenue officer. Yet 
the officer is employed in an honourable duty, 
the smuggler in the perpetration of a crime. 
Thus it is with neutrals and our cruizers ; and 
the consequence is a general, and increasing 
animosity toward the British flag: but of all 
nations, the most violent in their declamation 
are the Americans. Perhaps the reason is, that 
they sin against us most. The neutralised 
British seaman, ambitious to imitate, and to 
sooth and gain the confidence of his command- 
iiig oflicers, seizes every, occasion to vilify his 
native country. Js the vessel boarded by a 
British cruizer, perhaps he weakly thinks he 
can huUxf through it. Hence, the most insolent 
of the seamen is frequently found to be the dis- 
guified Englishman. The officers detect him, 
and take him away. But the master and peo- 
ple declare, that he was impressed from mo- 
tives of revenge, because he dared to declaim 
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against British despotism, and not that they sus'* 
peeled him te be a British subject. Tims in every 
point of view, Engla.id is the suffering nation, 
whilst the ttvrld ai’ef.' . J.ove us in the 

exercitation of unwarrantable sovereignly on the 
seas, which they anxiously look forward to see 
brought down. 

The price of a complete set of American papers 
at Guernsey, is about Jive pounds Certificates 
for seamen can be purchr . i for half-a-crown or 
live shillings each. In one case which occurred 
where the writer had the forged document in his 
own haiids, the owners were directed to make 
up a simulated journal from America to Naples, 
and Naples to Guernsey. Vessels so covered 
have traded to America itself, taking the pre- 
caution to avoid the port to which the vessel is 
pretended to belong. 

The class of people who make greatest use of 
these forged papers, are the smuggling mer- 
chants. A mjin whoin avarice can lead so far 
as to fit out armed smugglers to give battle to 
His Majesty’s revenue vessels, is capable of any 

K 
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piratical acts. They send their vessels under 
the American flag to the ports of Holland, 
France, or Spain ; and is it too much to say 
that so they can but get money they would 
undertake any thing ? Nothing would be found 
too desperate for their consciences, if the gain 
be found in proportion to the risk. 

America is every hour increasing in injury 
and ill-will towards England. The more Eng- 
land concedes, the more she may. To be re^ 
spected, it is not enough that a nation be just — 
she must be flrm and resolute. Mr. Jcfterson 
would not have shewn so much of the hero, if our 
late ministers had not displayed too little of it. 
The writer gives them full credit for the purity 
of their intentions ; but most assuredly their con- 
ciliatory measures would have produced effects 
exactly the reverse of what they hoped for and 
expected. 

The impressing of American seamen seems now 
to be the bone of contention. The American 
has no right to decop our seamen by stratagem 
into their service ; we have none to seize bp force 
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the sailors of America. The foregoing facts, 
\yhich the writer can prove to be such, exone- 
rate in a great degree from blame, both the 
British officers who impress, and the Americans 
who complain. 

This country makes too free with neutral 
rights, and not free enough with neutral frauds. 
It is devoutly to be wished that this subject 
should be investigated before a Committee of the 
House of Commons. By thoroughly under- 
standing the nature of the disease, an adequate 
remedy might be found. Any measure short of 
that will only add fuel to the flame. The writer 
knows that American forged papers have been 
seized by Ilis Majesty’s cruizers*, and sent 
to the Admiralty or Doctors’ Commons. No 
notice was, however, taken of the fact} nor 
will any thing short of parliamentary investi- 
gation be of the least service. The writer dis- 
misses the important subject with again observ- 
ing, that more seamen are lost to England by the 
forgeiy of American papers at home, than what 
are decoyed into the American service in America, 


* la British vessels. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE TREATMENT OF NEU- 
TRALS BY PRIVATEERS. 

AS the majority of the masters of foreign 
Ships are but pseudo neutrals — either “ enemies 
in disguise," or enemies from the nature of tljeir 
traffic, they naturally express anger at the ex- 
posal of their misdeeds. Not so with the really 
neutral masters, ship-owners, and merchants. 
Those men are empoverished by the arts and 
abuses which enrich the neutralizer. Can any 
one doubt but freights would have been twice as 
high under the Prussian flag, had it not been so 
grossly prostituted ? It is a positive fact, that 
when the French government laid an embargo 
on the ships of Prussia, Paapenburg, Kniplmy- 
sen, &c. that a deputation was sent to Paris from 
the merchants of Holland and France, proving 
that nine-tenths of those ships and cargoes were 
the bona^de property of merchants of France 
and Holland. And the memorial on the part of 
the Dutch was seconded by all the influence of 
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the King of Holland. Would not the French 
and Dutch merchants have ])e(m necessitated to 
have freighltd Prussian or other neutral vessels, 
if the Prussian court had not suffered its flag to 
have been so scandalously abused by sordid and 
immoral traders? The fact is that the owners 
of Prussian shipping were almost ruined by the 
neutralizers, whose daily perjuries were so nume- 
rous and horrid, that it was of itself enough to 
draw down the heaviest vengeance of an of- 
tended deity. 

While the baleful influence of that nefarious 
traflic met the Prussian ship owners in every 
part of Europe, wliat was its eli’ect upon the 
ocean? Upon an average there were ten neu- 
tralized to one real PrYissian. Thence the 
cruizers and privateers seized all without dis- 
tinction, and as the author has fully demon- 
strated in a former work, the neutral was more, 
likely to suffer than the Jieutralized. 

For as long as our High Court of Admiralty 
holds it a fundamental rule, that the oath of the 
witnesses, and the form of the papers, shall be 
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sufficient to establish their legality, all moral 
(listinctiou between simulated and genuine pa- 
pere is done away. The guilty and the inno* 
cent are put on an equal footing. The enemy 
laughed at us for treating him as a friend — ^the 
neutral execrated us for treating him as an 
enemy. 

Ju the exercise of the right of detaining neu- 
trals, great irregularities have, been committed ; 
not by his Majesty’s ships or vessels, but by pri- 
vate sliips of war, and particularly those belong- 
ing to Plymouth and its vicinity. 

Yet even of the Plymouth privateer-owners, 
there arc sunie which should not be included in this 
censure. Those who know the different classes of 
owners, will at once* be able to discriminate. 
Tliore arc several persons of fair and honourable 
repute, who fit out privateers, and the writer 
never heard of any comjilaints against them. 
Like master like man : the character of owners 
and agents is a correct index of the conduct of 
the commander. 

In many instances . the owners of those pri- 



vateers gave orders to the commanders to send 
in any neutrals they fell in with, with the de- 
sign of extorting a sum of money from each by- 
way of ransom, for liberty to proceed upon their 
voyage. The ransom was greater or less, ac- 
cording to circumstances. By these piralical 
exploits, the clamours of neutrals of all nations 
were excited against His Majesty’s flag, and so 
far was this practice carried in the year's 1805 
and 1806, that certain privateers, which never 
got a single shi{> or bale of goods condemned as 
prize, paid off all the expenccs of 1 heir outfit, 
and made very considerable gain by ransom, even 
to the amount of several thousands. And the 
venom of these misdeeds fell chiefly ujion vessels 
I'cally neutral ; for if any flaw, how ever trivial, 
appeared on their papers and documents ; if the 
least glimpse of suspicion could be fastened on 
the case, the agents or owners of the capturing 
privateer always took examinations, and pro- 
ceeded against the property, under expectation 
of a condemnation, or at least to obtain an order 



fo land or sell the cargo, which in many cases 
they couid make almost as advantageojis to them 
as a condemnation. It is true that the neutral 
masters know they might get the liberation of 
their ships by a process in the Admiralty Court j 
but all neutrals are infinitely more afraid of con- 
tending with the proctors for privateers than 
the proctor for the man of war. The agent for 
the privateer is generally the principal owner : 
he employs such proctors as be pleases, and of 
course always selects the man on whose talents 
and integrity he has the most perfect reliance. 
Not so with the commanders, officers and crews 
of His Majesty’s ships of war. With or against 
their will, X\\cy zvq compelled to resort to one proc- 

I 

tor, who is called the King's Proctor, On this 
man the hopes and fortunes of the captors en- 
tirely depend. Though he were evqr so negli- 
gent, there is no redress to be hoped for, and the 
agents are not always faithful to their principals. 
From these united evils is not the chance of jus- 
tice to His Majesty’s cruizers much diminished ? 
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At least these are the causes neutrals had so 
much rather be captured by King’s ships, than 
privateers *. 

From this cause, the masters of neutrals de- 
tained by privateers, fearful of the proctor disco- 
vering some informality in his papers j fearful 
of a ruinous delay, of a loss of a market, or of 
favourable winds, prefer to give the agent a ran- 
som of one or two hundred pounds, and go at 
once to sea, than to lay idle in port, and trust 
their fate to the glorious uncertainty of the law j 
no where so uncertain as in Doctors’ Commons I, 


INJUSTICE TOWARDS NEUTRALS. 

WITH the most perfect conviction of the 
neutrality of many ships and cargoes, which the 
privateers detain, the owners and agents fre- 

* The hardship of this monopoly to the navy is extremely 
great; its impolicy is not less striking and if any other na» 
val abuses are to be investigated in the House of Commons, 
besides those imputed to Earl St. Vincent, the exercise of 
this oppressive privilege is one of the first magnitude, and 
should be most rigorously scrutinized. 

L 
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qucritl}' prosecute their claims merely to have 
the cargoes taken out — whep, by the fabrication 
of the most extortionate and monstrous charges 
for warehousc-reiit, labour, cxpences, &c. fre- 
quently times more than is really paid, they 
contrive to be gainers in several luuidreds, be 
the sentence of the court what it may. If they 
be condemned in costs, they directly appeal, and 
the neutral owners, sooner than pay a heavy pre- 
mium for bail, were always glad to pay the 
whole expences of the capture, than wait the 
protracted decision of the appellate jurisdic- 
tion. 

AVhen neutrals are boarded at sea by His 
Majesty’s cruizers, or by privateers, and the 
ship’s papere are taken away, it is seldom indeed 
that any receipt or acknowledgment is given for 
them. With the commanders of King’s ships, 
it is omitted from not giving a thought to the 
impropriety of the omission ; with some priva- 
teers it is the olfspring of design. Suppose, for 
instance, that a prize-master, seizing in a hurry 
the papers of a neutral, should be villain enough 
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to burn or destroy a matci'ial document, the 
master miglit not be able to prove the fact, and 
the safety of the property miglit be endangered. 
It is very generally reported at Plymouth, that a 
certain sanclijied privateersman has been guilty 
of this, and even more iniquitous transactions ! 

Would it not be an act of justice towards all 
neutral nations, to oblige, iiuliscriminatelv, the 
officers of Ills Majesty’s navy, and the com- 
manders of private ships of war, to mark and 
number every document, letter, or paper taken 
away ; and to describe, in one or two words, its 
nature, or description, as. Register, No, 1. 
Muster Roll, No. 2 ? This should be done 
in the presence of the^ master, matt', or su- 
percargo ; and one copy should be left on board, 
and anutiicr be sent to the agent with the pa- 
pers. 

And, in all cases where papers are sent, with- 
out being marked or numbered, but merely seal- 
ed up, to the agent, that agent ought not to open 
the same, but in presence of the actuary, 
or some notary-public, who should mark every 

L 2 
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paper, and bear witness that no other papers than 
those he marked were delivered up by the prize- 
'toaster. 

No one who has not been abroad, can believe 
how bitterly this country is declaimed against, on 
account of the abuses, which, through a long 
lapse of ages and absence of all reform, have crept 
into every department connected with prize- 
causes. 

Owing to Admiral Montagu, on the 19th 
January, 1807, having blockaded the ports of 
Dartmouth and Torbay against the entrance of His 
Majesty’s cruizers under his command, the 
pergun-brig sent into Plymouth, consigned to Mr. 
Brown, as agent, the Clyde, an American ship, 
laden with Dutch and French colonial products, 
and bound to Amsterdam. Amongst the letters 
found on board this vessel, were discovered some 
. official dispatches from M. Evertz, thenaval-com- 
mandant at Curacoa, to the Government at the 
Hague. They were inclosed in an envelope, and 
addressed to a merchant. 
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Owing to the blockade of Dartmouth, the 
agent was obliged to leave her in the hands of 
his substitute at Plymouth. There was nearly a 
bushel of letters from China, the East and West 
Indies, and America, mostly addressed to per- 
sons in Holland. After examining the ship’s 
documents, Mr. Brown gave orders she should 
proceed, on payment of her port-charges. Some 
delay occiuTcd ; and on his arrival at Plymouth, 
Iburteen days afterwards, he found the letters 
and papers in the parlour of his substitute, in a 
large open basket, at the mercy of every servant 
who might please to have lit the fire with them. 
Yet there were some hills of exchange of 10,000/. 
each, and in the whole, probably tw'o or three 
hundred thousand pounds property thus care- 
lessly disposed of. They were neither marked 
or numbered, or any account taken of them. 

Though there was much suspicion attached 
to part of the cargo, Mr. Brown was glad to get 
clear of this capture by bearing the captor’s ex- 
pences. The writer believes such to be the line 
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of coiuliict adopted by the bad class of privateers- 
men^ in every case which drops in their hands. 
It cries aloud for remedy. 

It is also a common manoeuvre to demand 
money for the translation of papers, which cost 
not a farthing to the agents, not having been 
translated. 

They hire sheds, cellars, and warehouses, and 
stowing therein the cargoes, that arc ordered to 
be landed, charge such enormous rent, as cats up 
the property in a year’s time, except it consist 
of {vrticles of great value. 

They make one ship-keeper look after a whole 
tier of neutrals, and they charge every ship with 
a ship-keeper, and sometimes, in their accounts, 
double the price of the xcages. 

They have boarded neutrals in the harbour, 
and then demanded twenty or thirty pounds for 
Iheir trouble in returning their papers. 

It is useless to go further. Here is sufficient 
matter of fact to justify a parliamentary investi- 
gation, if any member can be found honest 
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enough to bring the question forward on the 
broad basis of the public good. And too much 
is already exposed, if no such independent le- 
gislator can be found to move for investigation 
of these abuses. 


REFLECTIONS. 

THE DANGER OF THE NAVAL MAGAZINES, FROM 
THE RESORT OF DETAINED Nl'UTRALS 
AT PLyMOLTII. 

AS long as the merchants and in.liabitanis 
of neutral countries disgrace tliemsel\ es by fol- 
lowing the infamous profession of noniralising, 
they will ever be found most inveterate towards 
that country, by whose ernizers their specula- 
tions are most annoyed. That country is ours. 
Against its prosperity, the morning prayers and 
the evening vespers of llie neutral mariner are 
impiously addressed to his creator. Individuals, 
and whole nations are alike apt to indulge in 
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the fjreatcst and most invincible hatred towarda 
that individual or that nation, wliich has been 
the victim of his or their crimes. Yet should 
Providence, in his wrath towards a guilty world, 
decree the fall of the British empire, what would 
be the result towards those nations so loud in 
their clamours against our sovereignty of the 
seas ? Do they suppose that Buonaparte would 
respect their spurious and polluted documents ? 
Would it be sufficient in his admiralty-court, 
that a master-mariner, black as night with end- 
less perjuries, should swear that spurious papers 
were true and genuine ones? Would he, by 
such base engrafting of peijury on deception, 
restore the captured vessels and cargoes ? Would 
he suffer his judges to declare, that although a 
neutral merchant was guilty of perjury in ten 
claims, it should not prevent his being heard in 
the eleventh ? Would he shut out and exclude 
all manner of evidence, but what could be de- 
rived from the spurious papers themselves, pur- 
posely manufaclurcd to answer the ends of 
fraud ? 
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The neutrals, in their unprincipled animosity 
towards our flag, resemble certain fanatics in 
Friesland, of whom it is said, that refusing to 
contribute towards the repair of a dyke, they 
involved themselves in litigation will) the Dyk* 
Graaf, whose prerogative it was to levy the 
needful contributions. Meanwhile a heavy 
flood arose, and surmounting the dilapidated 
dyke, totally swept away the discontented boors, 
their families and lands ! 

Such would be to neutral nations the effect 
of the annihilation of the navy of England. 
It is the last dyke which protects them. The 
contribution they refuse, or murmur at, is the 
liberty of search, and right to blockade. If by 
their folly and their crimes, our navy falls, they 
are lost. There will be, perhaps for centuries 
to come, an end of neutral Jags and neutral 
frauds ! The woi'ld would be Buonaparte’s. 

It is the hate and enmity of the neutrals which 
render the strictest precaution needful in the dis> 
posal of their ships after they are detained. 

M 
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Dne care, however, should in all cases be taken ■ 
to diminish as little as possible their personal 
liberty, convenience, or ease. 

Whole fleets of detained neutrals are thought- 
lessly and unwdtily sent into Plymouth, and 
deposited in the Catwater^ sometimes in Ha- 
moaze. The masters, mates, supercargoes, are 
let ashore to go where they please, and to act 
as they please, even with more fivedom than 
they would be allowed in their own ports. They 
ought to be regarded with scarcely less of sus- 
picion and mistrust than though they were pri- 
soners war, when deposited in the immediate 
vicinity of our principal naval depot. But why 
are they there deposited ? is the question. 

Of European flags, the Danish is now the 
rallying flag of neutralization ; and in propor- 
tion as its baleful trade increases, England be- 
comes detested. Nothing can exceed the dark 
and bitter malice with which most of the Danish 
masters express their hatred towards England. 
Those who understand the northern tongues, 



bear them openly in the streets of Plymouth, at 
their quarters, and even when walking on the for- 
tifications of the citadel, inveighing against oyr 
country, and praying for its subjugation. 

Many persons imagine that this hostile spirit 
proceeds from remembrance of the attack 
made by Lord Nelson on their capital. It may 
be partly true j but the fact of three-fourths of 
all the Da7iish shipping being engaged in the 
carrying trade of our enemies, and in the protec- 
tion of their property from capture or condemna- 
tion, is no less helpful to increase their antipathy 
and dislike. Many Danish ships, for years in 
succession during war, never once visit a Danish 
port. They monopolize the coasting trade 
of France; and what may be termed the 
coasting trade of France, they carry on almost 
exclusively the trade between France, Spain, 
Holland, and Italy. By means of this constant 
intercourse, they insensibly become enamoured 
of the people, manners, laws, and domestic ha- 
bits of France, which they regard as the govern- 
MS 



ment of Spain, Holland, and Italy. Their at* 
tachment to Denmark lessens and declines 
from day to day. And in the same proportion 
as their love of country vanishes from the mind, 
attachment to France takes its place. Should 
the day ever arrive when the Prince of Denmark 
finds himself at war with France, he will disco- 
ver that, although the number of Danish ships 
and seamen is increased^ their utility and value 
to their country is diminished. Accustomed to a 
long practice of perjuiy and fraud, in the protec- 
tion of the property committed by the merchants 
of France to their care, and to the sweets of the 
wages so dishonourably earned, they would di- 
rectly turn that hatred towards their own Sove- 
reign for putting an end to their lucrative traffic, 
which they now utter against England. The loy- 
alty of their hearts towards their Sovereign, laws, 
and country, is contaminated. As it has been 
with Prussia, it may be with Denmark, and all the 
important concessions made to France, serve 
only to pave the way to her becoming a con- 
quest of that military nation. 
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Thus is England half avenged of those neutral 
maritime courts, whose glaring partiality to 
France only tends to shake the pillars of their 
own existence. But surely, in an hour of such 
unexampled peril, England ought first to secure 
her own safety, without regard to the good or 
ill will of a few angry neutrals. This she ne- 
glects to do, as long as she suffers any neutrals 
to be sent into her own ports of naval equip- 
ment. Excepting the members of the Admi- 
ralty courts and agents, few people benefit any 
thing by detaining neutrals ; and rather than in- 
cur such alarming hazard, it were far more wisely 
done to give up the exercise of that barren right 
altogether. No account i.%kept of the crews of 
each ship: no regulations enforced relative to 
their being obliged to be on board at any certain 
time. All hours of night or day they may row 
out into the Sound, or the Hamoaze along the 
shore of the dock-yard. But it would perhaps 
be imprudent to say what they might do, lest it 
should be attempted. 

It is said in Plymouth there have been at one 
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time upwards of two thousand persons there 
belonging to detained vessels, and certainly 
a third part of that number were subjects of 
countries belonging to France. 

Some of the masters and mates, and many of 
the supercargoes, are men of science, of gentle- 
manly manners and appearance; well versed 
in modem languages ; they speak English as flu- 
ently as their mother-tongue : they have money 
in abundance : they frequent the inns, news- 
rooms, balls and private parties ; get introduced 
into the best circles of the place, into the dock- 
yard, magazines, on board the ships in the bay— 
Enfin, see all, hear all, and no doubt — report 
all. 

You can scarcely move in the streets at Ply- 
mouth but there’s a foreigner at your heels. It 
is notorious to any one that knows Pl3rmouth, 
tlmt to persons who wish to know the destina- 
tions of ships or fleets when fitting out, that it 
may be discovered. Provisions, cloathing, me- 
dicine, the quantities and kind, point out to a 
sagacious mind j and certainly of the inhabitants 
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in general, many are less warmly attached to 
their king and country than they ought. Per- 
haps the seditious discourses they are perpetually 
hearing from the lips of the neutrals, insensibly 
infect their minds with disloyalty* Many fo- 
reigners, attracted by the profits to be derived 
from transacting business with the masters, su- 
percargoes, &c. of the detained vessels, have 
flocked thither, increased the number and the 
danger. 

It seems as though Government had forgotten 
that England depends on the preservation of her 
fleets. One base incendiary might complete in 
a few hours that which the force of all our foes 
might never be able to accon\plish by honourable 
warfare. It is true that no calamity has hap- 
pened to us ; but that is the very reason why the 
evil should be immediately removed. When the 
blow has been struck, if it succeeds, there may 
be nothing left to save, and surely prevention is 
ever better than punishment. 

Whffli neutrals give intelligence to England, 
it is often false— sometimes meant to betray. 
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Such was the case with a neutral spoken by a 
cruizer off Dieppe. The master said that a pri- 
vateer lay in the harbour easily to be captured. 
Some boats were sent in filled with forty brave 
seamen, headed by oificcrs of ardent courage. 
They found the privateer, boarded her, and cut 
her cable. She was full of soldiers, and fully 
prepared for action. Out of 40 hands, 28 were 
killed or wounded. Two young and gallant of- 
ficers were slain ; a third, covered with wounds, 
fell on the deck of the privateer j and thus ended 
the disastrous enterprize. Thetreacherous neutral 
who gave the fatal information belonged \x> Dieppe; 
belonged to the same person as the privateer did ; 
was under the Prussian flag, and neutralized in 
Emden. 

But not so is it with the intelligence they carry 
to the French. Towards France the hearts of 
the neutral masters incline, and England they 
hate. This accounts, without throwing interest 
into the scale, for the deceptions they practise on 
us, and the zeal and perseverance they manifest 
for France. 
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When neutral vessels hare dischai'ged their 
cargoes at Plymouth, the masters provide them- 
selves with newspapers. Steel's lists, army-lists, 
&c., and away they sail direct to France. Per- 
haps in twenty-four hours they arrive at a French' 
port. Would it not be a stroke of Jair policy to 
oblige every neutral released to proceed first to 
some port in the territories whose flag she bears, 
before he enters an hostile port, under penalty of 
confiscation ? 

There is no kind of necessity for sending any 
detained neutral to Plymouth. Dartmouth, to 
the eastward of that port, and Fowey to the 
westward, each but the sail of an hour or two 
distant, would receive and harbour in equal secu- 
rity With Plymouth every neutral detained. Of 
all the harbours in England, one of the most se- 
cure and convenient is that of Dartmouth. Fowey 
is no less distinguished. In either of those ports 
secure moorings for the ships, and store-room for 
the cargoes, is always to be procured. They are 
equi-distant from Plymouth ; and in passing to 
and from London from Fowey, there would be 
no necessity whatever to take Plymouth in the 

N 
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route. Tiie trade of Dartmouth is much fallen 
olT—it is neariy annihilated. The warehouses 
are lying empty* The labouring poor are in 
want of employ. Taken abstractedly, it would 
be an act of humanity in government to order 
the cruizers to send in the neutrals to Dartmouth, 
which are captured off the Start. With Fowey 
the writer is not equally well acquainted, but 
certain he is, that no kind of hardship or disad- 
vantage whatever could be felt by the neutrals, 
whilst the source perhaps of endless and irremedi- 
able calamity would be dried up and done away. 

If the recent decisions of the Admiralty 
court do not take away all inclination of the 
commanders of Ilifi Majesty’s cruizers, and of 
private ships of war, to detain any neutrals, and 
a deficiency of warehouse-room should be> 
found at Fowey (for at Dartmouth there is no 
fear of any want of warehouses) then the Court 
of Admiralty, when the cargoes are ordered to 
be delivered, would by application grant an or- 
der of removal for Plymouth. But even then, 
there should be some regulation as to //wie, to 
be allowed for the delivery, staying beyond 
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which, a penalty should be levied on the prize 
agents. 

Nor ought any foreigner of any description to 
be suffered in Plymouth, without an order signed 
by the secretary of state, and every week, at 
least, he ought to be called on. Nor would it be 
amiss, in time of war, that . each inn, or lodging- 
house keeper should be obliged to send in every 
morning, an account of what foreigners arrive 
at their houses, with the same elucidations as 
is customary in fortified places on the conti- 
nent. 

These facts are perhaps deserving of more 
attention than they will receive. It has been but 
too often the case, that the most important 
amendments have been abandoned because the 
private interest of some favoured individual should 
not be affected. There are in Plymouth a few 
merchants whose private interest would be afiect. 
ed, should the sending in of neutrals to their port 
cease to have place. But they could follow them 
to their place of rendezvous without material 
inconvenience. Shall our fleets and arsenals 
M 3 
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be exposed to the most remote danger of con* 
flagration^ rather than incommode, in a trifling 
degree, the private arrangements of a few pri2e- 
agents ? For their convenience, must the desti- 
nation of our fleets, ships, or expeditions be ex- 
posed to detection ? Attracted by the superior 
safety and convenience oiDartmuth^ several pri- 
vateers have already sent their detained vessels to 
that port. And, unless the government should fear 
to oflend Admiral Montagu by raising his block- 
ade of that invaluable port, they would do well 
to order the men of war to follow the example. 

Once more the writer presumes to observe, 
that the fact of no misfortune having yet oc- 
curred from any of* the sources pointed out as 
sources of danger, is no kind of argument to 
disprove it never may. What will be our situ- 
ation, insulated and alone, struggling against 
the conqueror of Europe, should Buonaparte 
detach our allies from the war they now are 
waging ? Yet, even then, let England rite like 
^ giant in wrath } let her freely and unshackled 
employ against the foe the weapons that Pro- 
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vidence has placed in her grasp— an invincible 
fleet j an armed and loyal people j and she could 
shower such visitations on her enemy, as would 
teach him that this little spot was preserved sa> 
cred to freedom, when a world fell prostrate at 
his feet, and wring from his reluctant heart, a 
firm and honourable peace. 

But , it is not luke*warm, or iipbecile mea- 
sures will effect it. Would the government 
adapt its energies to the dangers which menace 
the empire, the whole people would second 
fheir efforts, and the country would be saved. 

To the subjects treated of in these pages, 
the writer invokes the attention of Ministers 
and Parliament. May they bear in mind the 
appropriate fable of Cassandra, whose warnings 
were laughed at by the Trojans, till their Illion 
was in flames. 

TifE END. 
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